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N** 1. TUESDAY, MARCH 20. 1750. 



Cur tamen hoc libeat potivs dcurrere campo. 

Per quern magmif equos Aurunca Jiexit atvmnuSf 

Si vacat et placidi rationem admittitis, edam, 

JUV. 
Why to expatiate in this beaten field, 
Why arms oft used in vain, I mean to wield ; 
If time permit, and candour will attend. 
Some satisfadion this essay may lend. 

ELPHINSTON. 

THE difSculty of the first address on any new 
occasion, is felt by every man in his transac- 
tions with the world, and confessed by the settled 
and regular forms of salutation wliich necessity has 
introduced into all languages. Judgment was 
wesuied with the perplexity of being forced upon 
choice, where there was no motive to preference ; 
and it was found convenient that some easy method 
of introduction should be established, which, if it 
wanted the allurement of novelty, might enjoy the 
security of prescription. 

Perhaps few authors have presented >;\v^t^^n^'*, 
before the public, witJiout wishing t\v3L\. ^uo^xce^^- 
VoL. L A 
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• monial modes of entrance had been anciently esta- 
blished, as might have freed them from those dan- 
gers which the desire of pleasing is certain to pro- 
duce, and precluded the vain expedients of soften- 
ing qensure by apologies, or rousing attention by 
abruptness. 

The epick writers have found the proemial part 
of the poem such an addition to their undertaking, 
that they have almost unanimously adopted the first 
Jines of Homer, and the reader needs only be in- 
formed of the subject, to know in what manner 
the poem will begin. 

But this solemn repetition is hitherto the peculiar 
distinction of heroick poetry ; it has never been le- 
gally extended to the lower orders of literature, 
but seems to be considered as an hereditary privi- 
lege, to be enjoyed only by those who claim it 
from their alliance to the genius of Homer. 

The rules which the injudicious use. of this pre- 
rogative suggested to Horace, may indeed be ap- 
plied to the direction of candidates for inferior 
fame ; it may be proper for all to remember, that 
they ought not to raise expectation which it is not 
in their power to satisfy, and that it is more pleas- 
ing to see smoke brightening into flame, than flame 
sinking into smoke. 

This precept has been long received, both from 
regard to the authority of Horace, and its confor- 
mity to the general opinion of the world ; yet 
there have been always some, that thought it no 
deviation from modesty to recommend their own 
Jabours, and imagined themselves intitled by in- 
djsputable merit to an exemption from general re- 
^tralnts, and to elevations not aWowc^ Va ^qikk^wil 
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life. They, perhaps, believed, that when, like 
Thucydides, they bequeathed to mankind x'/jj^cfc 
if ««/, an estate for every it was an additional favour 
to inform them of its value. 

It may, indeed, be no less dangerous to claim, 
on certain occasions, too little than too much. 
There is something captivating in spirit and in- 
trepidity, to which we often yitdd, as to a resistless 
power ; nor can he reasonably expect the confidence 
of others, who too apparently distrusts himself. 
^ Plutarch, in his enumeration of the various oc- 
casions on which a man may without just offence 
proclaim his own excellencies, has omitted the 
case of an author entering the world ; unless it 
may be comprehended under this general position, 
that a man may lawfully praise himself for those 
qualities which cannot be known but from his own 
mouth ; as when he is among strangers, and can 
have no opportunity of an actual exertion of his 
powers. That the case of an author is parallel 
will scarcely be granted, because he necessarily dis- 
covers the degree of his merit to his judges when 
he appears at his trial. But it should be remem- 
bered, that unless his judges arc inclined to favour 
him, they vnll hardly be persuaded to hear the 
cause. 

In love, the state which fills the heart with a 
degree of solicitude next that of an author, it 
has been held a maxim, that success is most easily 
obtained by indirect and unperceived approaches : 
he who too soon professes himself a lover, raises 
obstacles to his own wishes ; and those whom dis- 
appointments have taught experience, e^vde^cjowx 
to conceai their passion till they be\\e\e \\ve\x m\^ 
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tress wishes for the discoverr- The same method 
if it werr practicable to writers, would save many 
complaints of the severity of the age, and the ca- 
prices of criticism. If a man could gHde impeiv 
ceptibly into the Btvour of the pubhc, and only 
proclaim his pietensior.s to lite«ry honours when 
he is sure of not being rejected, he might com- 
roecce author with better hopfces, as his failings 
might escape contempt, though he shall never at- 
tain much regard. 

Bit since the world supposes every man that 
wiites, ambitious of applause, as some ladies have 
taught themselves to believe that every man intends 
love who expresses civihty, the miscarrage of any 
endeavour in learning laises an unbounded con- 
tempt, indulged by most minds without scruple, 
as an honest triumph over unjust claims and exorbi- 
tant expectations. The artifices of those who put 
themselves in this hazardous state, have therefore 
been multiplied in proportion to their fear as well 
as their ambition ; and are to be looked upon with 
more indulgence, as they are incited at once by the 
two great movers of the human mind, the desire of 
good, and the fear of evil. For who can wonder, 
that, allured on one side, and frightened on the 
other, some shoidd endeavour to gain favour by 
bribing the judge with an appearance of respect 
which they do not feel, to excite compassion by 
confessing weakness of which they are not convin- 
ced, and others to attract regard by a shew of 
openness and magnanimity, by a daring profession 
of their own deserts, and a public challenge of 
honours and rewards ? 
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The ostentatious and haughty display of them- 
tehes has been the usual refuge of diul^al writers, 
in Tindication of whose practice it may be said, 
that what it wants in prudence is supplied by sin- 
cerity ; and who at least may plead, that if their 
boasts deceive any into the perusal of their perfor- 
mances, they defraud them of but Httle time. 

■ ' ' '^uid enim ? Conctirritzir-^bora 
IdomeMto citA mors venii, aut victoria lata* 

The battle join, and in a moment's flight. 
Death, or a joyful conquest, ends the fight. 

* The question concerning the merit of the day is 
soon decided, and we are not condemned to toil 
through half a folio, to be convinced that the 
writer has broke his promise. 

It is one among many reasons for which I pur- 
pose to endeavour the entertainment of my coun- 
trymen by a ihort essay on Tuesday and Saturday, 
that I hope not much to tire those whom I shall 
not happen to please ; and if I am not commended 
for the beauty of my works, to be at least pardon- 
ed for their brevity. But whether my expectations 
are most fixed on pardon or praise, I think it not 
necessary to discover; for having accurately weigh- 
ed the reasons for arrogance and submission, I find 
them so nearly equiponderant, that my impatience 
to try the event of my first performance will not 
suffer me to attend any longer the trepidations of 
the balance. 

There are, indeed, many conveniencies almost 
peculiar to this method of publication, which may 

A3 
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naturally flatter the author, whether he be confi- 
dent or timorous. The man to whom the extent 
of his knowledge, or the sprightliness of his ima- 
gination, has, in his own opinion, already secured 
the praises of the world, willingly takes that way 
cf displaying his abihties which will soonest give 
liim an opportunity of hearing the voice of fame ; 
it heightens his alacrity to think in how many 
places he shall hear what he is now writing read 
with extasies to-morrow. He will often please 
himself \%'ith reflecting, that the author of a large 
treatise must proceed with anxiety, lest, before the 
completion of his work, the attention of the pub- 
lick may have changed its object ; but that he 
who is confined to no single topick, may follow 
the national taste through all its variations, and 
catch the aura popularisy the gale of favour, from 
what point soever it shall blow. 

Nor is the prospect less likely to ease the doubts 
of the cautioui, and the terrors of the fearful ; for 
to such the shortness of every single paper is a 
powerful encouragement. He that questions his 
abihties to arrange the dissimilar parts of an ex- 
tensive plan, or fears to be lost in a complicated 
system, may yet hope to adjust a few pages with- 
out perplexity ; and if, when he turns over the re- 
positories of his roemor)^, he finds his collection too 
small for a volume, he may yet have enough to 
furnish out an essay. He that would fear to lay 
out too much time upon an experiment of which 
he kr^ows not the event, persuades himself that a 
few days will shew him v^hat he is to expect from 
his Icaniing and his genius. If he thinks his 
own judgment not suiSciently enlightened, he may 
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by attending to the remarks which e^cry paper will 
produce, rectify his opinions. If he should with 
too little premeditation encumber himself by an 
unwieldy subject, he can quit it ^-ithout confessing 
his ignorance, and pass to other topicks less dan- 
gerous, or more tractable. And it he finds, with 
all his industry, and all his artifices, that he can- 
not deser\e regard, or cannot attain it, he may 
let the design fall at once, and, ninthout injury to 
others or himself, retire to amusements of greater 
pleasure, or to studies of better prospect. 



N* 2. SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1750. 



Stare ioco nescittpereunt vestigia mi lie 

Ante fugam^ absKiUfmque fei it gravis mmgula campum, 

STATIUS. 
Th' impatient courser pants in every vein, 
And pawing secris to beat the distant plain ; 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already crest, 
And ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost. 

POPE. 
That the mind of man is never satisfied with 
the objects inmiediately before it, but is al- 
ways breaking away from the present moment, 
and losing itself in schemes of future felicity ; and 
that we forget the proper use of the time now in 
our power, to provide for the enjoyment of that 
which perhaps may never be granted us, has been 
frequently remarked : and as this practice is a com- 
modious subject of raillery to the gay, and of c^ j- 
clamation to the serious, it hac beeiv Tld\c^lltd^ *\\.Vv 
aU the pkasa.Tiry of wit, and exaggtt^U^ \nV: v ^ 
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the amplifications of rhetorick. Every instance, by 
which its absurdity might appear most flagrant, 
has been studiously collected ; it has been marked 
i^ath every epithet of contempt, and all the tropes 
and figures have been called forth against it. 

Censure is willingly indulged, because it always 
implies some superiority : men please themselves 
^4th imagining that they have made a deeper 
search, or wider survey, than others, and detected 
faults and follies which escape vulgar observation • 
And the pleasure of wantoning in common topicks 
is so tempting to a writer, that he cannot easily 
resign it ; a train of sentiments generally received 
enables him to shine without labour, and to con- 
quer without a contest. It is so easy to laugh at 
the folly of him who lives only in idea, refuses im- 
mediate ease for distant pleasures, and, instead of 
enjoying the fclessings of life, lets life glide away 
in preparations to enjoy them ; it affords such op- 
portunities of triumphant exultation, to exemplify 
the uncertainty of the human state, to rouse mor- 
tals from their dream, and inform them of the 
silent celerity of time, that we may believe au- 
thors willing rather to transmit than examine so 
advantageous a principle, and more inclined to 
pursue a track so smooth and so flowery, than at- 
tentively to consider whether it leads to truth. 

This quality bf looking forward into futurity 
seems the unavoidable condition of a being whose 
motions are gradual, and whose life is progressive : 
as his powers are limited, he must use means for 
the attainment of his ends, and intend first what he 
performs last ; as by continual advances from his 
iir3t stage of existence, he is perpetually var^-ing 
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the horizon of his prospecfts, he must always dis- 
cover new motives of action, new excitements of 
fear, and allurements of desire. 

The end therefore which at present calls forth 
our efforts, will be found, when it is once gained, 
to be only one of the means to some remoter end. 
The natural flights of the human mind are not 
from pleasure to pleasure, but fix)m hope to hope. 

He that directs his steps to a certain point, must 
frequently turn his eyes to that place which he 
strives to reach ; he that undergoes the fatigue of . 
labour, must solace his weariness with the contem- 
plation of its reward. In agriculture, one of the 
most simple and necessary employments, no man 
turns up the ground but because he thinks of the 
harvest, that harvest which blights may intercept, 
which inundations Trnj, sweep away, or which 
death or calamity may hinder him from reaping. 

Yet, as few maxims are widely received or long 
retained but for some conformity with truth and 
nature, it must be confessed, that this caution 
against keeping our view too intent upon remote 
advantages is not vrithout its propriety or useful- 
ness, though it may have been recited with too 
much levity, or enforced with too little distinction : 
for, not to speak of that vehemence of desire which 
presses through right and wrong to its gratification, 
or that anxious inquietude which is justly charge- 
able with distrust of ^^Heaven, subjects too solemn 
for my present purpose; it frequently happens, 
that, by indidging early the raptures of success, 
we forgot the measures necessary to secure it, and 
suffer the imagination to riot ia \3a^ £TU\Vv:yJv vii 
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ftome possible goodi till the time of obtaining it 
* has slipped away. 

There would however be few enterprises of great 
lajbour or hazard un<lertakeny if we had not the 
power of magnifying the advantages which we 
persuade ourselves to expect from them. When 
the knight of La Mancha gravely recounts to his 
companion the adventures by which he is to sig- 
nalize himselfy in such a manner that he shall be 
summoned to the support of empires, solicited to 
accept the heiress of the crown which he has pre- 
served, have honours and riches to scatter about 
him, and an island to bestow on his worthy squire, 
very few readers, amidst theirmirth orpity, can deny 
that they have admitted visions of the same kind ; 
though they have not, perhaps, expected events 
equally strange, or by means equally inadequate. 
When we pity him, we reflect on our own ^lisap- 
^pointments ; and when we laugh, our hearts inform 
us that he is not more ridiculous than ourselves, 
except that he tells what we have only thought. 

The understanding of a man naturally sanguine, 
may indeed be easily vitiated by the luxurious in- 
dulgence of hope, however necessary to the pro- 
duction of every thing great or excellent, as some 
plants are destroyed by too open exposure to that 
sun which gives life and beauty to the vegetable 
world. 

Perhaps no class of the human species requires 
nK>re to be cautioned against this anticipation of 
happiness, than those that aspire to the name of 
authors. A man of lively fancy no sooner finds a 

ft moving in his mind, than he makes momen- 
OU8 excureions to the press, and to Xli^ world \ 
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and, with a little encouragement from flattery, 
pushes forward into future ages, and prognosti- 
cates the honours to be paid him, when envy is 
extinct, and faction forgotten, and those whom 
partiality now suffers to obscure him, shall have 
given way to the triflers of as short duration as 
themselves. 

Those who have proceeded so far as to appeal 
to the tribunal of succeeding times, are not likely 
to be cured of their infatuation; but all endeavours 
ought to be used for the prevention of a disease, 
for which, when it has attained its height, perhaps 
no remedy will be found in the gardens of philoso- 
phy, however she may boast her physick of the mind, 
her catharticks of vice, or lenitives of passion. 

I shall, therefore, while I am yet but lightly 
touched with the symptoms of the vmter's malady, 
endeavour to fortify myself against the infection ; 
not without some weak hope, that my preserva- 
tives may extend their virtue to others, whose 
employment exposes them to the same danger : 

Lavdis amore fumes ? Sunt errta piacvla, qua tc 
Ter pure le£lo poterunt recreare libello. 

Is fame your passion ? Wisdom's powerful charm, 
If thrice read over, shall its force disarm. Francis. 

It is the sage advice of Epictetus, that a man 
should accustom himself often to think of what is 
most shocking and terrible, that by such reflections 
he may be preserved from too ardent wishes for 
seeming good; and from too much dejeclioiimx^A 
evil. 
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There is nothing more dreadful to an author 
than neglect, compared with which, reproach, ha- 
tred, and opposition, are names of happiness ; yet 
this worst, this meanst fate, every one who dares 
to write has reason to fear. 

I nunCf et venut tecum meditare canorosm 

Go now and meditate thy tuneful lays. 

ELPHINSTON. 

It may not be unfit for him who makes a new 
entrance into the lettered world, so far to suspect 
his own powers, as to believe that he possibly may 
deserve neglect : that nature may not have quali- 
fied him much to enlarge or embellish knowledge, 
nor sent him forth intitled by indisputable supe- 
riority to regulate the conduct of the rest of man- 
kind : that, though the world must be granted to 
be yet in ignorance, he is not destined to dispel the 
cloud, nor to shine out as one of the luminaries of 
life. For this suspicion, every catalogue of a li- 
brary will furnish sufficient reason ; as he will find 
it crowded with names of men, who, though now 
forgotten, were once no less enterprising or confi- 
dent than himself ; equally pleased with their own 
productions, equally caressed by their patrons, and 
flattered by their friends. 

But though it should happen that an author is ca- 
pable of excelling, yet his merit may pass without 
notice, huddled in the variety of things, and thrown 
into the general miscellany of life. He that en- 
deavours after fame by writing, sohcits the regard 
of a multitude fluctuating in pleasures, or immersed 
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m business, ^thout time for intelkctual amuse- 
ments ; he appeab to judges prepossessed by pas- 
sions or corrupled by prejudices, which preclude 
their approbation of any new performance. Some 
are too indolent to read any thing, till its reputa- 
tion is established ; others too envious to promote 
that fame which gives them pain by its increase. 
What is new is opposed, because most are unwil- 
ling to be taught ; and what is known is rejected, 
because it is not sufficently considered, that men 
more frequently require to be reminded than in- 
formed. The learned are afraid to declare their 
opinion early, lest they should put their reputation 
in hazard ; the ignorant always imagine tliemselves 
giving some proof of delicacy, wlien tliey refuse 
to be pleased : and he that finds his way to repu- 
tation through all these obstructions, mustacknow- ' 
ledge that he is indebted to other causes besides his 
industry, his Icaraing, or his wit. 
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ViRTirs, reptflta nescia scrdid^, 
IntaminiUis fitlget honorihti. 

Nee sumit aut ponit secures 

Arbitrio papulatis aur«* 

HOR, 
XJndisappointed in desiens, 
With native honours virtue shines, 
Nor takes up pow'r, nor lays it down. 
As giddy rabbles smile or frown. 

FRANCIS. 

The task of an author is, either to teach what 
is not known, or to recommend known truths 
by his manner of adorning them ; either to let new 
light in upon the mind, and open new scenes to the 
prospect, or to vary the dress and situation of com- 
mon objects, so as to give them fresh grace and more 
powerful attractions, to spread such flowers over 
the regibns through which the intellect has already 
made its progress, as may tempt it to return, and 
take a second view of things hastily passed over or 
negligently regarded. 

Either of these labours is very difficult, because, 
that they may not be fruitless, men must not only 
be persuaded of their errors, but reconciled to 
their guide ; they must not only confess their ig- 
norance, but, what is still less pleasing, must allow 
that he from whom they are to learn is more know- 
ing than themselves. 

It might be imagined that such an employment 
n'^5 JA itself sufficiently irksome and hazardous; 
thnt none would be found 60 o»iftto\£U\. ^ ^^aa-^ 
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tonly to add weight to the stone of Sisyphus ; and 
that few endeavours would be used ta obstruct 
those advances to reputation, which must be made 
at such an expence of time and thought, with so 
great hazard in the miscarriage, and with so little 
advantage from the success. 

Yet there is a certain race of men, that either 
imagine it their duty, or make it their amusement, 
to hinder the reception of every work of learning 
or genius, who stand as centinels in the avenues of 
Fame, and value themselves upon giving Igno- 
KANCE and Envy the first notice of a prey. 

To these men, who distinguish themselves by 
the appellation of Critic ks, it is necessary for a 
new author to find some means of recommendation. 
It is probable, that the most malignant of these per- 
secutors might be somev^'hat softened, and prevailed 
OB, for a short time, to remit their fury. Having 
For this purpose cpnsidered many expecHents, I find 
n the records of ancient times, that Argus was 
uUed by music and Cerberus quieted with a sop ; 
md am therefore inclined to believe that modern 
:nticks, who, if they have not the eyes, have the 
iratchfulness of Argus, and can bark as loud as 
Cerberus, though perhaps they cannot bite with 
qual force, might be subdued by methods of the 
arae kind. I have heard how some have been 
tacified with claret and a supper, and others laid 
sleep with^the soft notes of flattery. 

Though the nature of my undertaking gives 
le sufficient reason to dread the united attacks of 
[lis virulent generation, yet I have not hitherto 
ersuaded myself to take any measures (ox ^\^\. ox 
•eaty* IPor I am in doubt whether tVie^ cacsv ^c\. 
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against me by lawful authority, and suspect tH^ 
they have presumed upon a forged commissia^' 
stiled" themscU"CS the ministers of Criticis^^' 
without any authentick evidence of delegation, ai^^ 
uttered their own detenninations as the decrees ^^ 
a higher judicature. 

Criticism, from whom the v derive their clai^^ 
to decide the fate of UTiters, was the eldc^^ 
daughter of Labour and of Truth : she was, 2^^^ 
her birth, committed to the care of Justice, am 
brought up by her in the palace of Wisdom 
Being soon distinguished by the celestials, for hei 
uncommon qualities, she was appointed the gover-^ 
ness of Faxct, and empowered to beat time to 
the chorus of the Muses when they sung before 
the throne of Jupiter. 

When the Muses condescended to visit this 
lower world, they came accompanied by Criti- 
cism, to whom, upon her descent from her native 
regions, Ju stice gave a sceptre, to be carried aloft 
in her right hand, one end of which was tinctured 
with ambrosia, and imvreathed with a golden fo- 
liage of amaranths and ba^-s ; the other end was 
incircled with cypress, and poppies, and dipped in 
the waters of oblivion. In her left hand, she bore 
an unextinguishable torch, manufactured by La- 
bour, and lighted by Truth, of which it was 
the particular quality immediately to shew every 
thing in its true form, however it might be dis- 
guised to common eyes. Whatever Art could 
complicate, or Folly could confound, was, upon 
the first gleam of the torch of Truth, exhibited 
in its distinct parts and original simplicity ; it dart- 
ed through the labyrinths of sophi^tr\', and sho^'ed 
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bt once all the absurdities to which they served for 
refuge ; it pierced through the robes which rhe- 
torick often sold to fdsehood, and detected the 
disproportion of parts, which artificial veils had 
been contrived to cover. 

Thus furnished for the execution of her office. 
Criticism came down to survey the performances 
of those who professed themselves the votaries of 
the Muses. Whatever v^ras brought before her, 
she beheld by the steady hght of the torch of 
Truth ; and when her examination had convinced 
her, that the laws of just writing had been ob- 
served, she touched it with the amaranthine end 
of the sceptre, and consigned it over to immor- 
tality. 

But it more frequently happened, that in the 
works which required her inspection, there was 
some imposture attempted ; that false colours were 
laboriously laid ; that some secret inequality was 
found between the words and sentiments, or some 
dissimilitude of the ideas and the original objects ; 
that incongruities were linked together, or that 
some parts were of no use' but to enlarge the ap- 
pearance of the whole, without contributing to 
its beauty, solidity, or usefulness. 

Wherever such discoveries were made, and they 
were made whenever these faults were committed^ 
Criticism refused the touch which conferred the 
sanction of immortality ; and, when the errors 
were frequent and gross, reversed the sceptre, and 
let drops of lethe distil from the poppies and cy- 
press, a fatal mildew, which immediatly began to 
waste the work away,' till it was at last totally 
destroyed. 

B3 
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There were some compositions brouglit to the 
test, in which, when the strongest light was throwo 
upon themy their beauties and faults appeared so 
equally mingled, that Criticism stood with htf 
sceptre poised in her hand, in doubt whether Up 
shed lethe or ambrosia upon them. These at 
last increased to so great a number, that she wa& 
weary of attending such doubtful claims; and, for 
fear of using improperly the sceptre of Justice, 
referred the cause, to be considered by Time. 

The proceedings of Time, though very dila- 
tory, were, some few caprices excepted, conform- 
able to justice : and many who thought them- 
selves secure by a short forbearance, have sunk un- 
der his scythe, as they were posting down with 
their volumes in triumph to futurity. It was ob- 
servable that some were destroyed by little and lit- 
tle, and others crushed for ever by a single blow. 

Criticism having long kept her eye fixed stea^ 
dily upon Time, was at last so well satisfied with 
Ijis conduct, that she withdrew from the earth 
with her patroness Astrea, and left Prejudice 
and False Tap t'e to ravage at large as the asso- 
ciates of Fraud and Mischief ; contenting her- 
self thenceforth tp shed her influence from afar 
upon some select minds, fitted for its reception by 
learning and, by virtue. 

Before her departure she broke her sceptre, of 
which the shivers that formed the ambrosial end 
were caught up by Flattery, and those that had 
been infected with the waters of lethe were with 
equal haste seized by Malevolence. The fol- 
lowers of Flattery, to whom she distributed her 
part of the sceptre, neither had nor desired light, 
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but touched mdiscriminately whatever Power or 

Interest happened to exhibit. The companions 

of Malevolence were supplied by the Furies 

vvith a torch, which had this quality peculiar 

to infernal lustre, that its light fell only upon 

faults. 

No bVht, but rather darkness vifible, 
Serv*a only to discover fights of woe. 

With these fragmenU of authority, the slaves of 
Flattery and Malevolence marched out, at 
the command of their mistresses, to confer immor- 
tality or condemn to obHvion. But the sceptre 
had now lost its power ; and Time passes his sen- 
tence at leisure, without any regard to their de- 
terminations. 
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Simut etjucunda et idonea dicere vita* 

HOR. 
And join both profit and delight in one. 

CREECH. 

The works of fiction, with which the present 
generation seems more particularly delighted, 
are such as exhibit life in its true state, diversified 
only by accidents that daily happen in the world, 
and influenced by passions and qualities which are 
really to be found in conversing with mankind. 

This kind of writing may be termed not impro- 
perly the comedy of romance, and is to be con- 
duced nearly by the rules of comick poetry. Its 
provijice 19 to bring about natural ^ncvvU V«j ^as^ 



{ 
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means, and to keep up curiosity without the help 
of wonder : it is therefore precluded from the 
machines and expedients of the heroick romance, 
and can neither employ giants to snatch away a 
lady from the nuptial rites, nor knights to bring 
her back from captivity ; it can neither bewilder 
its personages in deserts, nor lodge them in ima- 
ginary castles. 

I remember a remark made by Scaliger upon 
Pontanus, that all his writings are filled with the 
same images ; and that if you take from him his 
lilies and his roses, his satyrs and his dryads, he 
will have nothing left that can be called poetry. 
In like manner, almost all the fictions of the last 
age will vanish, if you deprive them of a hermit 
and a wood, a battle and a shipwreck. 

Why this wild strain of imagination found re- 
ception so long, in polite and learned ages, it is 
not easy to conceive ; but we cannot wonder that 
while readers could be procured, the authors were 
willing to continue it ; for when a man had by 
practice gained some fluency of language, he had 
no further care than to retire to his closet, let loose 
his invention, and heat his mind with incredibilities ; 
a book was thus produced without feai* of criti- 
cism, without the toil of study, without knowledge 
of nature or acquaintance with life- 

The task of our present writers is very diflPerent : 
it requires, together vrith that learning which is to 
be gained from books, that experience which can 
never be attained by solitaiy diligence, but must 
arise from general converse and accurate observa- 
tion of the living world. Their performances 
have, as Horace expresses it, filus oneris quantu?n 
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veniie minusj little indulgence, and therefore more 
difficulty. They are engaged in portraits of which 
every one knows the original, and can detect any 
deviation from exactness of resemblance. Other 
writings are safe, except from the malice of learn- 
ing, but these are in danger from every common 
reader ; as the slipper ill executed was censured 
by a shoemaker who happened to stop in his way 
at the Venus of Apelles. 

But the fear of not being approved as just co- 
piers of human manners, is not the most important 
concern that an author of this sort ought to have 
before him. These books are written chiefly to 
the young, the ignorant, and the idle, to whom 
they serve as lectures of conduct, and introduc- 
tions into life. They are the entertainment of 
minds unfurnished wnth ideas, and therefore easily 
susceptible of impressions ; not fixed by principles, 
and therefore easily following the current of fancy ; 
not informed by experience, and consequently open 
to every false suggestion and partial account. 

That the highest degree of reverence should be 
paid to youth, and, that nothing indecent should 
bd suffered to approach their eyes or cars ; are pre- 
cepts extorted by sense and virtue from an ancient 
writer, by no means eminent for chastity of 
thought. The same kind, though not the same 
degree of caution is required in every thing which 
is laid before them, to secure them from unjust 
prejudices, perverse opinions, and incongruous 
combinations of images. 

In the romances formerly written, every trans- 
action and sentiment was so remote frorcv ^ \\vaX. 
pnsses among men, that the reader \vas iiv ver^ \vViXa 
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danger of making any applications to himself ; the 
virtues and crimes were equally beyond his sphere 
of activity ; and he amused himself with heroes 
and with traitors, deliverers, and persecutors, a« 
with beings of another species, whose actions were 
regulated upon motives of their own, and who had 
neither faults nor excellencies in common with 
himself. 

But when an adventurer is levelled with the rest 
of the world, and acts in such scenes of the uni- 
versal drama, as may be the lot of any other man» 
young spectators fix their eyes upon him with clos- 
er attention, and hope, by observing his behaviour 
and success, to regulate their own practices, when 
they shall be engaged in the Hke part. 

For this reason these familiar histories may per- 
haps be made of greater use than the solemnities 
of professed morality, and convey the knowledge 
of vice and virtue with more efficacy than axioms 
and definitions. But if the power of example is 
so great, as to take possession of the memory by a 
kind of violence, and produce effects almost with- 
out the intervention of the will, care ought to be 
taken, that when the' choice is unrestrained, the 
best examples only should be exhibited ; and that 
which is likely to operate so strongly, should not 
be mischievous or uncertain in its effects. 

The chief advantage v^rhich these fictions liavc 
over real life is, that their authors are at liberty, 
though not to invent, yet to felect objects, and to 
cull from the mass of mankind those individuals 
upon which the attention ought most to be em- 
ployed ; as a diamond, though it cannot be made, 
may be po^shed by art, and placed in such a situa« 
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tion, as to dispkiYthat lustre which before was bu- 
ried among commcn stones. 

It is justly considered as the greatest excellency 
of art, to imitate nature ; but it is necessary to 
distinguish those parts of na^une which arc most 
proper for imitation : greater care still is required 
in representing life, which is so often discoloured 
by passion, or deformed by wickedness. If the 
woildbe promiscuously decribed, I cannot sec of 
what use it can be to read the account : or why it 
may not be as safe to turn the eye immediately 
upon mankind as upon a mirrour which shews all 
that presents itself without discrimination. 

It is therefore not a sufficient vindication of a 
character, that it is drawn as it appears, for many 
characters ought never to be drawn ; nor of a nar- 
rative, that the train of events is agreeable to ob- 
servation and experience, for that observation which 
is called knowledge of the world will be foimd 
much more frequently to make men cunning than 
good. The purpose of these writings is surely not 
only to shew mankind, but to provide that they 
may be seen hereafter with less hazard ; to teach 
the means of avoiding the snares which are laid 
by Treachery for Innocence, vs-ithout infusing 
any wish for that superiority with which the be- 
trayer flatters his vanity ; to give the power of 
counteracting fraud, without the temptation to 
practise it ; to initiate youth by mock encounters 
in the art of necessary defence, and to increase pru- 
dence without impairing virtue. 

Many writers, for the sake of following nature, 
to mingle good and bad qualities in tbe\T ^tvcvc\^A 
personages, that they arc both equdly coxiv^xcva^" 
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ous ; and as we accompany them through their 
adventures with delight, and are led by degrees to 
interest ourselves in their favour, we lose the ab- 
horrence of their faults, because they do not hin- 
der our pleasure, or, perhaps, regard them with 
some kindness for being united with so much merit. 

There have been men indeed splendidly wicked, 
whose endowments threw a brightness on their 
crimes, and whom scarce any villany made perfect- 
ly detestable, because they never could be wholly 
divested of their excellencies ; but such have beect 
in all ages the great corrupters of the world, and 
their resemblance ought no more to be perceived^ 
than the art of murdering without pain. 

Some have advanced, without due attention to 
the consequences of this notion, that'certain virtues 
have their correspondent faults, and therefore that 
to exhibit either apart is to deviate from probabi- 
lity. Thus men are observed by Swift to be 
* j^tefiil in the same degree as they are rescntfuL* 
This principle, wilh others of the same kind, sup- 
poses men to act frcni a brute repulse, and pursue 
a certain degree of inclination, without any choice 
of the object ; for, othorwi,se, though it should be 
allowed that gratitude and resentment arise from 
the same constitution of tlie passions, it follows 
not that they will be equally indulged when reason 
is consulted ; yet ur.less that consequence be ad- 
mitted, this sagacious maxim becomes an empty 
sound, without any relation to practice or to fife. 

Nor is it evident, that even the first motions to 
th^^se effects are always in the same proportion. For 
pride, which produces quickness of resentment, will 
ol>i;truct gratituJe, by unwillingness to admit that 
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inferiority which obligation implies ; and it is very 
unlikely, that he who cannot think he receives a 
^vouTy will acknowledge or repay it. 

It is of the utmost importance to mankind, that 
positions of this tendency should be laid open and 
confuted ^ for while men consider good and evil 
as springing from the same root, they will spare, 
the one for the sake of the other ; and in judging, 
if not of others at least of themselves, will be apt 
to estimate their virtues by their vices. To this 
fatal error all those will contribute who confound 
the colours of right and wrong ; and, instead of 
helping to settle their boundaries, mix them with 
so much art, that no common mind is able to dis- 
unite them. 

In narratives, were his torical veracity has no 
place, I cannot discover why there should not be 
exhibited the most perfect idea of virtue ; of virtue 
not angeUcal, nor above probability, for what we 
cannot credit we shall never imitate, but the highest 
and purest that humanity can reach, which, exer- 
cised in such trials as the various revolutions of 
things shall bring upon it, may by conquering some 
calamities, and enduring others, teach us what we 
may hope, and what we can perform. Vice, for 
vice is necessaiy to be shewn, should always dis- 
gust ; nor should the graces of gaiety, or the dig- 
nity of courage, be so united with it, as to recon- 
cile it to the mind. Wherever it appears, it should 
raise hatred by the malignity of its practices, and 
contempt^ by the meanness of its stratagems : for 
while it is supported by either parts or spirit, it 
will be seldom heartily abhorred. The Romaa 
tyrant was content to be hated, if \\& w^Wx. l'i'?k\- 
Vol. L C 
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cd ; and there are thousands of the readers of ro- 
mances willing to be thought wicked, if they may 
be allowed to be wits. It is therefore to be steadily 
inculcated, that virtue is the Ijighest proof of un-* 
derstanding, and the only solid basis of greatness j 
and that vice is the natural consequence of nar- 
row thoughts ; that it begins in mistake, and ends 
in ignominy. 
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Et nunc omnit ager, nunc omnisparturit arbos. 
Nunc frondent Jtlva, nunc formosissimus annus. 

VIRG. 
Now ev'ry field, now ev'ry tree is green ; 
Now genial nature's fairest face is feen. 

ELPHINSTOK* 

Every man is sufficiently discontented with some 
circumstances of his present state to suffer his 
imagination to range more or less in quest of 
future happiness, and to fix upon some point of 
time, in which, by the removal of the inconveni- 
ence which now perplexes him, or acquisition of 
the advantage which he at present wants, he shall 
find the condition of his life very much improved. 

When this time, which is too often expected 
with great impatience, at last arrives, it generally 
comes without t^^ blessing for which it was de* 
sired ; but we solace ourselves with some new pros- 
pect, and press forward again with equal eagerness. 

It is lucky for a man in whom, this temper pre-? 
vails, when he turns his hopes upon things wholly 
out of his own power j since he forbears then tQ 
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precipitate his affairs, for the sake of the great 
event that is to complete his felicity, and \Tait8 
for the blissfiil hour with less neglect of the mea- 
sures necessary to be taken in the mean time. 

I have long known a person of this temper, who 
indulged his dream of happiness with less hurt to 
himself than such chimeriod wishes commonly pro- 
duce, and adjusted his scheme with such address, 
that his hopes were in full bloom three parts of the 
year, and in the other part never wholly blasted. 
Many, perhaps, would be desirous of learning by 
what means he procured to himself such a cheap 
and lasting satisfaction. It was gained by a con- 
stant practice of referring the removal of all his 
uneasiness to the coming of the next spring ; if 
his health was impaired, the spring would restore 
it ; if what he wanted was at a high price, it would 
fall its value in the spring. 

The sprmg indeed did often come without any 
of these effects, but he was always certain that the 
next Would be more propitious ; nor was ever con- 
vinced, that the present spring would fail him be- 
fore the middle of jsummer ; for he always talked of 
the spring as coming till it was past, and when it 

^was once past, every one agreed with him that it 

"^ ins cominof. 

By long converse with this man, I am, perhaps, 
brought to feel immoderate pleasure in the con- 
templation of this delightful season ; but I have 
the satisfaction of finding many, whom it can be 
no shame to resemble, infected with the same 
enthusiasm ; for there is, I believe, scarce any poet 
of eminence, who has not left some leatvcwiTv^ ^^ 
his fondaest for the flowers, the zep\\yt^> ^svi ^^aft 
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warblers of the spring. Nor has the most luxu- 
riant imagination been able to describe the serenity 
and happiness of the golden age, otherwise than 
by giving a perpetual spring as the highest reward 
of uncomipted innocence. 

There is, indeed, something iaexpressibly pleas* 
ing in the annual renovation of the world, and the 
new display of the treasiu^s of nature. The cold 
and darknesSjOf winter, with the naked deformity of 
every object on which we turn our eyes, make us 
rejoice at the succeeding season, as well for what 
we have escaped, as for what we may enjoy ; and 
every budding flower, which a warm situation 
brings early to our view, is considered by us as a 
messenger to notify the approach of more joyous 
days. 

The Spring affords to a mind so free from the 
disturbance of cares* or passions as to be vacant to 
calm amusements, almost every thing that our 
present state makes us capable of enjoying. The 
variegated verdure of the fields and woods, the 
succession of grateful odours, the voice of pleasure 
pouring out its notes on every side, with the glad- 
ness apparently conceived by every aninial, fix)m 
the gro\nh of his food, and the clemency of the 
weather, throw over the whole earth an air of 
gaiety, significantly expressed by the smile of 
nature. 

Yet there are men to whom these scenes arc able 
to give no delight, and who hurry away from aU 
the varieties of rural beauty, to lose their hours 
and divert their thoughts by cards, or assembhesi 
a tavern dinner, or the prattle of the day. 



It may be laid down as a position which will 
Idom deceive, that when a man cannot bear his 
ni company there is something wrong. He must 
r from himself, either because he feels a tedious- 
S8 in life from the equipoise of an empty mind, 
iich, having no tendency to one motion more 
an another but as it is impelled by some external 
>wer, must always have recourse to foreign ob- 
:t8 ; or he must be afraid of the intrusion of some 
pleasing idead ; and, perhaps, is struggling to 
cape from the remembrance of a loss, the fear 
a calamity, or some other thought of greater 
•rror. 

Those whom sorrow incapacitates to enjoy the 
easures of contemplation, may properly apply to 
ch diversions, provided they are innocent, as lay 
"ong hold on the attention ; and those whom 
ir of any future affliction chains down to misery, 
ast endeavour to obviate the danger. 
My considerations shall, on this occasion, be 
med on such as are burdensome to themselves, 
jrely because they want subjects for reflection, 
d to whom the volume of nature is thrown open, 
thout affording them pleasure or instruction, be- 
use they never learned to read the characters. 
A French author has advanced this seeming 
iradox, that very Jew men know bow to take a 
alk ; and, indeed, it is true, that few know 
>w to take a walk with a prospect of any other 
easure, than the same company would have af- 
rded them at home. 

There are animals that borrow their colour from 
e neighbouring body, and conaeqvieivtVj N-acc^ 
eir hue as they happen to change tVveVr "^Va^c^- 

C3 
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In like manner, it ought to be the endeavour of 
every man to derive his reflections from the objects 
about him; for it is to no purpose that he 
alters his position, if his attention continues fixed 
to the same point. The mind should be kept 
open to the access of every new idea, and so far 
disengaged from the predominance of particular 
thoughts, as easily to accommodate itself to occa- 
sional entertainment. 

A man that has formed this habit of turning 
every new object to his entertainment, finds in 
the productions of nature an inexhaustible stock, 
\vithout any temptations to envy or malevolence ; 
faults, perhaps, seldom totally avoided by those 
whose judgment is much exercised upon the works 
of att. He has always a certain prospect of discov- 
ering new reasons for adoring the Author of the 
universe, and probable hopes of making some dis- 
covery of benefit to others, or of profit to himself. 
There is no doubt but many vegetables and ani- 
mals have qualities that might be of great use, to 
the knowledge of which there is not required 
much force of penetration or fatigue of study, but 
only frequent experiments and close attention. 
What is said by the chemists of their darling mer- 
cury, is, perhaps^ true of every body through the 
whole creation, that, if a thousand lives should be 
spent upon it, all its properties would not be found 
out. 

Mankind must necessarily be diversified by va- 
rious tastes, since life affords and requires such mul.> 
tipUcity of employments, and a nation of natura- 
lists is neither to| be hoped nor desired ; but it is 
surely not improper to point out a fresh amuse- 
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ment to those who languish in health and repine 
in plenty, for want of some source of diversion 
that may be less easily exhausted, and to inform 
the multitudes of both sexes, who are burdened 
with every new day, that there are many shows 
Rrhich they have not seen. 

He that enlarges his curiosity after the works 
if nature, demonstrably multiplies the inlets to 
happiness ; and, therefore, the younger part of 
ny readers^ to whom I dedicate this vernal spe- 
nilation, must excuse me for calling upon them, 
make use at once of the spring of the year, and 
he spring of life ; to acquire, while their minds 
nay be yet impressed with new images, a love of 
nnocent pleasures, and an ardour for useful know- 
edge ; and to remember, that a blighted spring 
oakes a barren year, and that the vernal flowers, 
lowever beautiful and gay, are only intended by 
lature as preparatives to autumnal fruits. 
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J J. .•.*c/'*"W inertia^ navibus atque 

'•* ' ol'" >»''**f 9ene vivere : quod petic, hie eji\ 
\: * . 1.*-*, 'i.%imus J J te non deficit aquus, 

HOR. 
\,.:\c 's» iisiolence, abroad we roam 
. ,^,.s*{ \>t happioeds, which dwells at home : 
*.« :^.^. v»ui punuiits fatiguM, at length you'll find 
\o ^ «<i^c v&dudea it from an e^ual mind. 

ELPHINSTON. 

-. V V wan should never suffer his happiness 

. ^.<t>ctiU upon external circumstances, is one 

^ '.iW chief precepts of the Stoical philosophy ; a 

•vWj^ti indeed, which that lofty sect has extend- 

» V. ivv*»«d the condition of human life,andin which 

>fc'»»o v^f them seem to have comprised an utter ex- 

^aiiu^m of all corporal pain and pleasure from the 

'A^^iird or attention of a wise man. 

^uch sapientia insaniensy as Horace calls the 
Jkx'trineof another sect, such extravagance of philo* 
»^iphy, can want neither authority nor argument 
t\»r its confutation ; it is overthrown by the ex- 
perience of every hour, and the powers of nature 
rise up against it. But we may very properly en- 
quire, how neai^o this exalted state it is in our 
power to approach, how far we can exempt our* 
selves from outward influences, and secure to our 
minds a state of tranquillity : for, though the 
boast of absolute independence is ridiciUous and 
^jup, yet a mean flexibility to every impulse, and ai 
^^■D^ submission to the tyrauuy o£ c2i%\ia.l XxqH" 
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bles, ^is below the dignity of that inind» whicb» 
however depraved or weakened, boasts its deriva- 
tion from a celestial original, and hopes for an uni- 
on with infinite goodness and unvariable felicity. 

Ifi vitih pejora fovent 
Ft oprium deserat ortvm. 

Unless the soul, to vice a thrall, 
Desert her o^n onginal. 

The necessity of erecting ourselves to some de- 
gree of intellectual dignity, and of preser\'ing re- 
sources of pleasure, which may not be wholly at 
the mercy of accident, is never more apparent than 
when we turn our eyes upon those whom fortune 
has let loose to their own conduct ; who not being 
chained down by their condition to a regular and 
stated allotment of their hours, are obliged to 
find themselves business or diversion, and having 
nothing within that can entertain or employ them, 
are compelled to try all tlie arts of destroying 
time. 

The numberless expedients practised by this 
class of mortals to alleviate the burthen of life, 
are not less shameful, nor, perhaps, much less piti- 
able, than those to which a trader on the edge of 
bankruptcy is reduced. I have seen melancholy 
overspread a whole family at* the disappointment of 
a party for cards ; and when, after the proposal of 
a thousand schemes, and the dispatcli of the foot- 
man upon a hundred messages, they have submit- 
ted, with gloomy resignation, to the misfortune 
of passing one evening in conversation with each 
Qth^r, on a sudden, such are tbe ie\o\u\!\^yEv% ^^ n^^^ 
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wcrld, an uxsexpected visitor has brought them 
relitrf, acceptable as proTision to a starving city-f 
and enabled them to bold out till the next day. 

The general remedy of those who are uneasy 
without knou-ing the cause, is change of place ; 
they are willing to imagine that their pain is the 
consequence of some local inconvenience, and en- 
deavour to fly from it, as children from their sha- 
dows ; always hoping for some more satisfactory* 
delight from every new scene, and always return** 
ing home with disappointment and complaints. 

Who can look upon this kind of infatuatioHf 
A\'ithout reflecting on those that suffer under the 
dreadful symptom of canine madness, termed by 
physicians the dreai^ of water ? These miseraWe 
wretches, unable to drink, though burning with 
thirst, are sometimes known to try various contor- 
tions, or inclinations of the body, flattering thein- 
selves that they can swallow in one posture that 
liquor, which they find in another to repel their 
lips. 

Yet such folly is not peculiar to the thoughtless 
or ignorant, but sometimes seizes those minds 
which seem most exempted from it, by the variety 
of attainments, quickness of penetration, or sever- 
ity of judgment^ and, indeed, the pride of wit and 
knowledge is often mortified by finding that they 
confer no security against the common errors, 
which mislead the weakest and meanest of man- 
kind. 

These reflections arose in my mind upon the 
remembrance of a passage in Cowley's preface to 
his poems, where, however exalted by genius, and 
enlarged by study, he informs us of a scheme of 
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happiness to which the imagination of a prl upon 
the loss of her first lover could have scarcely giv- 
en way ; but which he seems to have iiidulgcd, till 
he had totally forgotten its absurdity, ^d would 
probably have put in execution, had he been hin- 
dered only by his reason. 

«* My desire," says he, " has been for some years 
** past, though the execution has been accidentally 
" diverted, and does still vehemently continue, to 
" retire myself to some of our American planta- 
" tioDs; not to seek for gold, or enrich myself with 
** the traifick of those parts, which is the end of 
" most men that travel thither, but to foisakc tliis 
** world for ever, with all the vanities and vexations 
" of it, and to bury myself there in some obscure 
" retreat, but not without the consolation of Ict- 
" ters and philosophy." 

Such was the chimerical provision which Cowley 
had made, in his own mind, for the quiet of his 
remaining life, and which he seems to recommend 
to posterity, since there is no other reason for dis- 
closing it. Surely no stronger instance can be 
given of a persuasion that content was the inha- 
bitant of particular regions, and that a man might 
set sail with a fair wind, and leave behind him all 
his cares, incumbrances, and calamities. 

If he travelled so far with no other purpose than 
to bury himself in some obscure retreat, he miglit 
have found in his own country, innumerable co- 
verts sufficiently dark to have concealed the geni- 
us of Cowley ; for whatever might be his opinion 
of the importunity with which he might be sum- 
moned back into publick life, a short c"xpe\ACTvc^ 
would havff donvinced him, that privatiotv \s c^?a« 
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than acquisition, and that it would require little 
continuance to free himself from the intrusion of 
the world. There is pride enough in the human 
heart to prevent much desire of acquaintance with a 
man, by whom we are sure to be neglected, how- 
ever his reputation for science or virtue may excite 
our curiosity or esteem ; so that the lover of retire- 
ment need not be afraid lest the respect of stran- 
gers should overwhelm him with visits. Even 
those to whom he has formerly been known, will 
vory patiently support his absence when they have 
tried a little to live without him, and found new 
diversions for those moments which his company 
contributed to exhilarate. 

It was, perhaps, ordained by Providence, to 
hindc^r us from tyrannising over one another, that 
no mdividual should be of such importance, as to 
cause, by his retirement or death, any chasm in 
the world. And Cowely had conversed to little 
j)arpo8e witli mankind, if he had never remarked, 
liow soon the useful friend, the gay companion^ 
and the favoun^d lover, when once they are re- 
moved from before the sight, give way to the suc- 
cessi(5n of new objects. 

The privacy, therefore of his hermitage might 
have been safe enough from violation, though he 
had chosen it within the limits of his native island; 
he might have found here preservatives against the 
vanities and vexations of the world, not less effica- 
cious tlian those which the woods or fields of 
America could afford him : but having once his 
mind imbittered with disgust, he conceived it im- 
p'jsjjible to be far enough from the cause of his un- 
easiness ; and was posting away with the expedi- 
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tion of a coward, who, for want of venturing to 
look behind him, thinks the enemy perpetually at 
his heels. 

When he was interrupted by company, or 
&tigued with business, he so strongly imaged to 
Idmself the happiness of leisure and retreat, that he 
determined to enjoy them for the future without 
interruption, and to exclude for ever all that could 
deprive him of his darling satisfaction. He forgot, 
in the vehemence of desire, that solitude and quiet 
owe their pleasures to those miseries which he was 
80 studious to obviate ; for such are the vicissitudes 
of the world, through all its parts, that day and 
night, labour and rest, hurry and retirement, endear 
each other ; such are the changes that keep the 
mind in action ; we desire, we pursue, we obtain, 
we are satiated ; we desire something else, and 
begin a new pursuit. 

If he had proceeded in his proje6l, and fixed 
hi84iabitation in the most delightful part of the 
new world, it may be doubted, whether liis dis- 
tance from the vanities of life would have enabled 
him to keep away the vexations. It is common for 
a man who feels pain, to fancy that he could bear 
it better in any other part. Cowley, having 
known the troubles and perplexities of a particular 
condition, readily persuaded himself that notliing 
worse was to be found, and that every alteration 
Would bring some improvement ; he never suspect- 
ed that the cause of his unhapiness was within, 
that this own passions were not sufficiently regula- 
ted, and that he was harassed by his own impa- 
tience, which could sever be without 8ome\.\vv^^,X.o 

awaken k, would accompany him over t\i^ ^^"^^^ 
Vol. L D 
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and find its way to his American elysium. He 
wouldy upon the trial, have been soon convinced* 
tl-.at tite fountain of content must spring up in the 
ir.i]id ; and that he who has so little knowledge of 
human nature, as to seek happiness by changing 
any thing, but his own dispositions, will waste his 
life in fruitless efforts, and multiply the griefi^ 
which he purposes to remove. 
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qvi perpeiua miindum ratione gvbemar^ 

Tt rrarum coeliqv Sator .^ 

Disjice terrene nebulas ^ pondcra mo/h, 

Atque tuo spUndtre mica I *lu namque sereniuHf 

^11 requies tranquil la pits, 7g cemere finis 

Principium, vedlor, dttx^ semita^ terminus , idem* 

BOETHIUS* 

O thou whose pow'r o'er moving worlds presides, 

Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides, * 

On darkling man in pure efiFulgence shine, 

And cheer the clouded mind widi light divine* 

'Tis thine alone to calm the pious breast 

"With silent confidence, and holy rest ; 

From thee, great God, we spring, to thee we ten 

Path, motive, guide, original, and end. 

The love of Retirement has, in all ages, ad- 
hered closely to those minds, which have been 
most enlarged by knowledge, or elevated by ge- 
nius. Those who enjoyed every thing generally 
supposed to confer happinessi have been forced to 
$eek it in the shades of pny^cj* Tliougli they 
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lossessed both power and riches, and were, there- 
ore» surrounded by men who considered it as their 
hief interest to remove from them every thing that 
oight ofiFend their ea'se» or interrupt their pleasure, 
hey have soon felt the languors of satiety, and 
bund themselves unable to pursue the race of Hfe 
inthout frequent respirations of intermediate soli- 
tude. 

To produce this disposition nothing appears re- 
quisite but quick sensibility and active imagination ; 
fw, though not devoted to virtue or science, the 
man, whose faculties enable him to make ready 
comparisons of the present with the past, will find 
5uch a constant recurrence of the same pleasures 
and troubles, the same expectations and disappoint- 
ments, that he will gladly snatch an hour of re- 
treat, to let his thoughts expatiate at large, and 
seek for that variety in his own ideas, which the 
objects of sense cannot afford him. 
. Nor will greatness, or abundance, exempt him 
from the importunities of this desire ; since, if he is 
bom to think, he cannot restrain himself from a 
thousand enquiries and speculations, which he must 
pursue by his own reason, and which the splendour 
)f his condition can only hinder ; for those who 
IPC most exalted above dependence or controul, an* 
ret condemned to pay so large a tribute of their 
ime to custom, ceremony, and popularity, that, 
iccording to the Greek proverb, no man in the 
louse is more a slave than the master. 

When a king asked Euclid the mathematician, 
fhether he could not explain his art to him in a 
nor^ compendious manner ? he was answered, \Wl 
here yfa94io royal way to geometry. OtTaex \X\vci^^ 
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may be seized by might, or purchased with money, 
but knowledge is to be gained only by study, and 
study to be prosecuted only in retirement. 

These are some of the motives which have had 
power to sequester kings and heroes from the 
crowds that soothed them with flatteries, or inspi- 
rited them with acclamations ; but their efficacy 
seems confined to the higher mind, and to operate 
little upon the common classes of mankind, to 
whose conceptions the present assemblage of things 
is adequate, and who seldom range beyond those 
entertainments and vexations, which solicit their at- 
tention by pressing on their senses. 

But there is an universal reason for some stated 
intervals ofsohtude, which the institutions of the 
church call upon me, now especially, to mention ; 
a reason, which extends as wide as moral duty, or 
the hopes of divine favour in a ftiture state ; and 
which ought to influence all ranks of life, and all 
degrees of intellect ; since none can imagine them- 
selves not comprehended in its obligation, but such 
as determine to set their Maker at defiance by ob- 
stinate Avickedness, or whose enthusiastick security 
of his approbation placed them above external ordi- 
nances, and all human means of improvement. 

The great task of him who conducts his life by 
the precepts of religion, is to make the future pre- 
dominate over the present, to impress upon his mind 
80 strong a sense of the importance of obedience to 
the divine will, of the value of the reward promised 
to virtue, and the terrors of the punishment de- 
nounced against crimes, as may overbear all the 
temptations which temporal hope or fear can bring 
in his way, wad enable hinvto bidec^'alLdft^^xicetii 
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joy and sorrow, to turn away at one time from the 
allurements of ambition, and push forward at an- 
other against, the threats of calamity. 

It is not without reason that the apostle repre- 
sents our passage through this stage of our exist- 
ence by images drawn from the alarms and solici- 
tude of a military life ; for we are placed in such a 
state, thaf almost every thing about us conspires 
against our chief interest. We are in danger from 
whatever can get possession of our thoughts ; all 
that can excite in us either pain or pleasure, has 
a tendency to obstruct the way that leads to 
happiness, and either to turn us aside, or retard 
our progress. 

Our senses, our appetites, and our passions, are 
our lawful and faithful guides, in most things that 
relate solely to this life ; and, therefore, by the 
hourly necessity of consulting them, we gradually 
sink into'an imphcit submission, and habitual con- 
fidence. Every act of complfence with their mo- 
tions facilitates a second compliance, every new step 
towards depravity is made with less reluctance thau 
the former, and thus the descent to life merely sen- 
sual is perpetually accelerated. 

The senses have not only that advantage over 
conscience, which things necessary must always 
have over things chosen, b\it they have likewise a 
kind of prescription in their favour. We feared 
pain much earlier than we apprehended guilt, and 
were delighted with the sensations of pleasure be- 
fore we had capacities to be chartncd with the beau- 
ty of rectitude. To this power, thus early estab- 
islied, and incessantly increasing, it. iavi%V\iCT^- 
Taemhcrcdj that almost every man bas, m ^oiasi Y'^'^^ 

D3 
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of his life, added new strength by a voluntary or 
negligent subjection of himself ; for who is there 
that has not instigated his appetites by indulgence, 
or suffered them by an unresisting neutrality to en- 
large their dominion, and multiply their demands ? 

From the necessity of dispossessing the sensitive 
faculties of they influence which they must natural- 
ly gain by this preoccupation of the soul, arises that 
conflict between opposite desires, in the first endea- 
vours after a religious life ; which, however en- 
thusiastically it may have been described, or how- 
ever contemptuously ridiculed, will naturally be felt 
in some degree, though varied without end, by dif- 
ferent tempers of mind, and innumerable circum- 
stances of health or condition, greater or less fer- 
vour, more or fewer temptations to relapse. 

From the perpetual necessity of consulting the 
animal faculties, in our provision for the present 
life, ari/es the difficulty of withstanding their im- 
pulses, even in cas^ where they ought to be of no 
weight ; for the motions of sense are instantaneous, 
its objects strike ufisought, we areaccumstomedto 
follow its directions, and therefore often submit to 
the sentence without examining the authority of 
the judge. 

Thus it ajppears, upon a philosophical estimate, 
that, supposing the mind, at any certain time, in 
an equipoise between the pleasures of this life and 
the hopes of futurity, present objects falling more 
frequently into the scale, would in time preponder- 
ate, and that onr regard for an invisible state 
would grow every moment weaker, till at last it 
would lose all its activity, and become absolutely 
whhont effect. 
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To prevent this dreadful event, the balance is 
put into our own hands, and we have power to 
transfer the weight to either side. The motives 
to a life of holiness are infinite, not less than the 
favour or anger of Omnipotence, not less than 
eternity of happiness or misery. But these can 
only influence o^ur conduct as they gain our at- 
tention, which the business or diversions of the 
world are always calling off by contrary attrac- 
tions. 

The great art tlierefore of piety, and the end 
for which all the rites of religion seem to be in- 
stituted, is the perpetual renovation of the motives 
to virtue, by a voluntary employment of our mind 
in the contemplation of its excellence, its impoi^- 
ance, and its necessity, which, in proportion as they 
are more frequently and more wilhngly revolved, 
gain a more forcible and permanent influence, till 
in time they become the reigning ideas, the standr 
ing principles of action, and the test by which ev- 
ery thing proposed to the judgment is rejected or 

i^pproved* 

To facilitate this change of our affections, it is 
necessary that we weaken the temptations of the 

. world by retiring at certain seasons from it ; for its 
influence prising only from its presence, is much les- 
sened when it becomes the object of solitary medi- 
tation. A constant residence amidst noise and 
pleasure inevitably obliterates the impressions of 

. piety, and*a frequent abstraction of ourselves into a 
state, where this life, like the next, operates only 
upon the reason, will reinstate religion in its just 
authprity, even without those irradiaXioxi^ lxc>m 
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above, the hope of which I have no intentioii to 
withdraw from the sincere and the diligent. 

This is that conquest of the worid and of oar* 
selves, which has been always considered as the per- 
fection of human nature ; and this is only to be 
obtained by fervent prayer, steady resolutions, and 
frequent retirement from folly and vanity, from the 
cares of avarice and the joys of intemperance, from 
the lulling sounds of deceitful flattery, and the 
tempting sight of prosperous ANackedness. 
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. — Fatitur pmnas peccandisola volfintat ; 
Nam sCtlus intra te taciturn qui CQgitui ullum% 
Facti crimen habet, 

juv. 
For he that but conceives a crime in thought. 
Contracts the danger of an actual fault. 

CREECH. 

If the most active and industrious of mankind 
was able, at the close of life, to recollect dis- 
tinctly his past moments, and distribute them in a 
r(»giilar account, according to the manner in which 
they have been spent, it is scarcely to be imagined 
how few would be marked out to the mind, by 
any permanent or visible effects ; how small a pro- 
jxjrtion his real action would bear to his seeming 
pos=iihllitirs of action ; how many chasms he would 
iuid of wido and continued vacuity, and how many 
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interstitial spaces unfilled, even in the most tumul- 
tuous hunries of business and the most eager vehe- 
mence of pursuit. 

It is said by modem philosophers, that not only 
the great globes of matter are thinly scattered 
thro' the universe, but the hardest bodies are so 'po- 
rous, that if all matter were compressed to perfect 
solidity, it might be contained in a cube of a few 
feet. In like manner, if all the employment of Hfe 
were crowded into the time which it really occupi- 
ed, perhaps a few weeks, days, or hours, would 
be sufficient for its accomplishment, so far as the 
mind vras engaged in the performance. For such 
is the inequality of our corporeal to our intellec- 
tual faculties, that we contrive in minutes what we 
execute in years, and the soul often stands an idle 
spectator of the labour of the hands and expedi- 
tion of the feet. 

For this reason, the ancient generals often found 
themselves at leisure to pursue the study of philo- 
sophy in die camp ; and Lucan, with historical 
veracity, makes Caesar relate of himself, that he 
noted the revolutions of the stars in the midst of 
preparations for battle. 

— — iM>^/((f inter fralia semper 

Sideribjis, cxliqite plagis^ suptrisque^vaeami 

Amid the storms of war, with curious eyes 
I trace the planets and survey the skies, 

That the soul always exerts her peculiar powers, 
with greater or less force, is very probable, though 
the common occasions of our present coxv^Uoxv x^- 
q^uirp h^t a small p^rt of that inqessant cogitaX\o^\ 
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and by the natural frame of our bodies^ and general 
combination of the world, we are so frequently 
condemned to inacti^dty, that, as through all our 
time we are thinking, so for a great part of our 
lime we can only think. 

Lest a power so restless should be either unpro- 
fitably or hurtfuUy employed, and the superfluities 
of intellect run to waste, it is no vain speculation 
to consider how we may govern our thoughts, re- 
strain them from irregular motions, or confine them 
from boundless dissipation. 

. How the understanding is best conducted to the 
knowledge of science, by what steps it is to be led 
foru'ards in its pursuit, how it is to be cured of its 
defects, and habituated to new studies, has been the 
inquiry of many acute and* learned men, whose ob- 
servations I shall not either adopt or censure ; my 
purpose being to consider the moral discipline of the 
mind, and to promote the increase of virtue rather 
than of learning. 

This inquiry seems to have been neglected for 
want of reniembering that all action has its origin 
in the mind, and that therefore to suffer the 
thoughts to be vitiated, is to poison the fountains of 
moraHty. Irregular desires will produce licentious 
practices ; what men allow themselves to wish they 
will soon believe, and will be at last incited to ex- 
ecute what they please themselves with contriving. 
For this reason the casuists of the Roman 
church, who gain, by confession, great opportuni- 
ties of knowing human natui'e, have generally de- 
termined that what it is a crime to do, it is a crime 
to think. Since by revolving with pleasure the 
facility^ safety, or advantage of a wicked deed} a 
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man soon begins to find his constancy relax, and his 
detestation soften ; the happiness of success glit- 
tering before him, withdraws his attention from 
the atrociousness of the guih, and acts are at last 
confidently perpetrated, of which the first con- 
ception only crept into the mind, disguised in 
pleasing complications, and permitted rather than 
invited. 

No man has ever been drawn to crimes by love 
or jealousy, envy or hatred, but he can tell how 
easily he might at first have repelled the tempta- 
tion, how readily his mind would have obeyed a call 
to any other object, and how weak his passion has 
been after some casual avocation, till he has recalled 
it again to his heart, and revived the viper by too 
warm a fondness. 

Such, therefore, is the importance of keeping 
reason a constant guard over imagination, that we 
have otherwise no security for our own virtue, but 
may corrupt our hearts in the most recluse solitude, 
vnth more pernicious and tyrannical appetites and 
wishes than the commerce of the world will general- 
ly produce ; for we are easily shocked by crimes 
which appear at once in their full magnitude, but 
the gradual growth of ourown wickedness, endeared 
by interest, and palliated by all the artifices of self- 
deceit, gives us time to form distinctions in our 
own favour, and reason by degrees submits to ab- 
surdity, as the eye is in time accommodated to 
darkness. 

In this disease of the soul, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to apply remedies at the beginning ; and 
therefore I shall endeavour to shew "wbaillVvniW'j^V^ 
fuv to be rejected or improved, as iVit^ tc^x5^'0ft». 
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past, present, or future ; in hopes that some may 
be awakened to caution and vigilance, who, per« 
haps, indulge themselves in dangerous dreams, so 
much the more dangerous, because, being yet only 
dreams, they are concluded innocent. 

The recollection of the past is only useful by 
way of provision for the future ; and therefore in 
reviewing all occurrences that fall under a religious 
consideration, it is pro^r th^t a man stop at the 
first thoughts, to remark how he was led thither, 
and why he continues the reflection. If he is 
dwelHng with delight upon a stratagem of success- 
ful fraud, a night of licentious riot, oi^ an intrigue 
of guilty pleasure, let him summon off his imagina* 
tion as from an unlawful pursuit, expel those pas- 
sages from his remembrance, of which, though he 
cannot seriously approve them, the pleasure over- 
powers the guilt, and refer them to a future hour, 
when they may be considered with greater safety. 
Such an hour will certainly come ; for the impres- 
sions of past pleasure are always lessening, but the 
sense of guilt, which respects futurity, continues 
the same. 

The serious and impartial retrospect of our con- 
duct is indisputably necessary to the confirmation or 
recovery of virtue, and is^ therefore, recommended 
under the name of self-examination, by divines, as 
the first act previous to repentance. It is, indeed, 
of so great use, that without it we should always 
be to begin life, be seduced for ever by the same 
allurements, and misled by the same fallacies. But 
in order that we may not lose the advantage of our 
experience, we must endeavour to see every thing 
in its j^roper form, and excite in ourselves tliose 
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■ ii iiili i ii nt* wUdi dke great Author of natuiY has 
decreed die GOBCOoiitiats or fi^Uowcrs of good or 
bod 
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« Let not sleep," says Pythagoras, " fall upon 
** thy eyes till thou hast thrice reviewed the tran- 
** sactions of the past day. Where have I turned 
« aside from rectitude ? What have I heen doing? 
** What have I left undone, which I ought to 
** have done? Begin thus from the first act, 
^ and proceed ; and in conclusion, at the ill which 
** thou has done be troubled, and rejoice for the 
«* good." 

Our thoughts on present things being determine 
ed by the objects before us, fall not under those in* 
dulgences, or excursions, which I am now consi« 
dering. But I cannot forbear, under this head, to 
caution pious and tender minds, that are disturbed 
by the irruptions of wicked imaginations, against 
too great dejection and too anxious alarms ; for 
thoughts are only criminal, when they arc first 
chosen, and. then voluntarily continued. 

£vil into the mind of God or man 

May come and go, so unupprov'd, and leave 

No spot or stain behind. milton". 

In futurity chiefly are the snares lodged, by 
which the imagination is entangled. T\vt.\xx\V^ \^ 
the proper abode of hope and tear, w\\.\i ;JX\. \)wivt 
Vol. L E 
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train and progeny of subordinate apprebensions and 
desires. In futurity events and chances are yet 
floating at large, without apparent connection with 
their causes, and we therefore easily indulge the 
liberty of gratifying ourselves with a pleasing 
choice. To pick and cull among possible advant- 
ages is, as the civil law terms it, tn vacuum venire^ 
to take what belongs to nobody ; but it has this 
hazard in it, that we shall be unwilling to quit 
what we have seized, though an owner should be 
found. It is easy to think on that which may be 
gained, till at last we resolve to gain it, and to 
image the happiness ofparticular conditions till we 
can be easy in no other. We ought, at least, to 
let our desires fix upon nothing in another's power 
for the sake of our quiet, or in another's possession 
for the sake of our innocence. When a man finds 
himself led, though by a train of honest sentimentSi 
to wish for that to which he has no right, he should 
start back as from a pitfal cov(>red with flowers. 
He that fancies he should benefit the pubh'c more 
in a great station than the man that fills it, will in 
time imagine it an act of virtue to supplant him ; 
and as opposition readily kindles into hatred, his 
eagerness to do that good, to which he is not calr 
led, will betray him to crimes, which in his original 
scheme were never proposed. 

He therefore that would govern his actions by 
the laws of virtue, must regulate his thoughts by 
those of reason ; he must keep guilt from the re- 
cesses of his heart, and remember that the pleasures 
of fancy, and the emotions of desire, are more 
dangerous as they are more hidden, since the/ 
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Ij in cffcry sttmsaooy wg}w»ni tbe caocTuresce o£ 
external opportimrirfc. 
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^tnd suessevtlis, mStUfme maiis* 

CSune what yoo are^ no other state prefer. 

ELPHINSTOK* 

It is justly remarked by Horace, that howsoever 
CYery man may compiain occasionally of the hard« 
ships of his condition, he is seldom willing to 
change it for any other on the same level; for 
whether it be that he who follows an employment, 
made choice of it at first on account of its suit- 
ableness to his inclination ; or that when accident 
or the determination of others, have placed him 
in a particular station, he, by endeavouring to re- 
concile himself to -it, gets the custom of viewing 
it only on the fairest side ; or whether every man 
thinks that class to* which he belongs the most 
illustrious, merely because he has hououred it with 
bis name; it is certain that, whatever be the 
reason, most men have a vciy strong and active 
prejudice in favour of their own vocation, always 
working upon their minds, and influencing their 
behaviour. 

This partiality is sufficiently vUWAe m tN^t^f 
nak of the humzn species ; but it exftxl^ \x.vJd 
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more frequently and %vith greater force among 
those who have never learned to conceal their sen- 
timents for reasons of policy, or to model their 
expressions by the lav^'S of politeness; and there- 
fore the chief contests of wit among artificers and 
handicraftsmen arise from a mutual endeavour to 
exalt one trade by depreciating another. 

From the same principles are derived many con- 
solations to alleviate the inconveniences to which 
every calling is peculiarly exposed. A blacksmith ' 
was lately pleasing himself at his anvil, with ob- 
serving, that though his trade was hot and sooty, 
laborious and unhealthy, yet he had the honour 
of living by his hammer, he got his bread like 9 
man ; and if his son should rise in the world, and 
keep his coach, nobody could reproach him that 
his father was a tailor. 

A man truly zealous for his fraternity, is never 
so irresistibly flattered, as when some rival calling \ | 
is mentioned with contempt. Upon this princi- 
ple, a linen-draper boasted that he had got a new i 
customer, whom he could safely trust, for he could i 
have no doubt of his honesty, since it was 
known, from unquestionable authority, that he 
w as now filing a bill in chancery to delay pay- 
ment for the clothes which he had worn the last 
seven years ; and he himself had heard him declare 
in a public coffee-house, that he looked upon the 
whole generation' of woollen-drapers to be such 
despicable wretches, that no gentleman ought to 
pay them. 

It has been observed that physicians and lawyers 

are no friends to religion ; and many conjectures 

Jjave been formed to discover tiicTCaaon of such 
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dse, and T!fta seem Ins to fae ssfected* ia thfir o» a 
pnmacxsy by religina opiaioss. Thai sar other 
part of t^ Gommuiiitr. The truth », v^ny few 
of tliaii hanc thoa^t about icHgxon : but ther 
hanc all seen a parson ; seen him la a habit diier- 
cnt- from, their own, and the^e&)nE^ docbored war 
against him. A young student* from the inns of 
court, who has often attacked the curate of his 
Other's parish with such arguments as his acquaint- 
ances could furnish, and returned to town without 
success, is now gone down with a n^solution to 
destroy him ; for he has learned at bst how to 
manage a prig, and if he pretends to hold him 
ag^ to syllogism, he has a catch in resene, which 
neither logic nor metaphy«cks can resist. 

I laugh to think how your unshnken Cato 
"WtSI look aghast, when unforeseen destruction 
Povrs in upon hhn thus. 

The malignity of soldiers and sailors against 
^ach other has been often experienced at the cost 
of their country ; and, perhaps, no orders of men 
have an enmity of more acrimony, or longer con- 
tinuance. When, upon our late successes at sea, 
some new regulations were concerted for establish- 
ing the rank of the naval commanders, a captain 
of foot very acutely remarked^ that nothing was 
more absurd than to give any honorary rewards to 
seamen; " for honour,** says he, " ought only to 
" be won by braveiy, and all the world know» 
•* that in a isea-fight there is no danger^ and tberc-^ 
" fore DO evidence of tfourajrc.'* 

E3 
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But although this general desire of aggrandizing 
themselves by raising their profession^ betrays men 
to a thousand ridiculous and mischievous acts of 
supplantation and detraction, yet as almost all 
passions have their good as v^ell as bad effects, it 
likewise excites ingenuity, and sometimes raises an 
honest and useful emulation of diligence. It may 
be observed in general, that no trade had ever 
reached the excellence to which it is now improved, 
had its professors looked upon it with the eyes of 
indiflerent spectators ; the advances, from the first 
rude essays, must have been made by men who 
valued themselves for performances, for which 
scarce any otlier would be persuaded to esteem 
them. 

It is pleasing to contemplate a manufacture 
rising gradually from its first mean state by the suc- 
cessive labours of innumerable minds ; to consider 
tlie first hollow trunk of an oak, in which, per- 
haps, the shepherd could scarce venture to cross a 
brook swelled with a shower, enlarged at last into 
a ship of war, attacking fortresses, terrifying na- 
tions, setting storms and billows at defiance, and 
visiting the remotest parts of the globe. And it 
might contribute to dispose us to a kinder regard 
for the labours of one another, if we were to con- 
sider from what unpromising beginnings the most 
useful productions of art have probably arisen. 
AVho, when he saw the first sand or ashes, by a 
casual intenseness of heat, melted into a metalline 
form, rugged with excrescences, and clouded with 
impurities, would have imagined, that in this 
shapeless lump lay concealed so many convenien- 
cjcs of life, as would in time cotist\tutfc^ 5grea*.^«st 
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of the happiness of the world ? Yet *by some such 
fortuitous' liquefaction was mankind taught to 
procure a body at once in a high degree solid and 
transparent, which might admit the light of the 
sun, and exclude the violence of the wind ; which 
might extend the sight of the philosopher to new 
ranges of existence, and charm him at one time 
with the unbounded extent of the material creation, 
and at another with the endless subordination of 
animal life ; and, what is yet of more importance, 
might supply the decays of nature, and succour old 
age with subsidiary sight. Thus was the first ar- 
tificer in glass employed, though without his know- 
ledge or expectation. He was facilitating and 
prolonging the enjoyment of light, enlarging the 
avenues pf science, and conferring the highest and 
most lasting pleasures ; he was enabUng the student 
to contemplate nature, and the beauty to behold 
herself. 

This passion fOr the honour of a profession, like 
that for the grandeur of our own country, is to be 
regulated, not extinguished. Every man, from 
the highest to the lowest station, ought to warm 
his heart and animate his endeavours with the 
hopes of being useful to the world, by advancing 
the art which it is his lot to exercise ; and for 
that end he must necessarily consider the whole ex- 
tent of its application, and the whole weight of 
its importance. But let him not too readily ima- 
gine that another is ill employed, because, for want 
of fuller knowledge of his business, he is not able 
to comprehend its dignity. Every man ought to 
endeavour at eminence, not by pulling ot\veT% ^o^tv, 
hut by raising lumaelf, and en^oy tJae T^Y^-ac^^xKe 
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of his own superiority, whether imaginary or real, 
without interrupting others in the same felicity. 
The philosopher may very justly be delighted with 
the extent of his views, and the artificer with the 
readiness of his hands ; but let the one remember 
that, without mechanical performances, refined 
speculation is an empty dream, and the other, 
that without theoretical reasoning, dexterity is 
little more than a brute instinct. 
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Posthabui tamen illorum mca scria ludo, 
tor trifling sports I quitted grave affairs. 

The number of correspondents which increased 
every day upon me, shews that my paper is at 
least distinguished from the common productio:i0 
of the press. It is no less a proof of eminence to 
have many enemies than many friends, and I look 
upon every letter', whether it contains encomiums 
or nproaches, as an equal' attestation of rising 
credit. The only pain which I can feel from my 
correspondence, is the fear of disgusting those 
whose letters I shall neglect ; and therefore I tike 
this opportunity of reminding them, that in dis- 
approving their attemptSjVhenever it may happen, 
I only return tlic treatment which 1 often i-eceive# 
Besides, many particular motives influence a writer, 
known only to himself, or his private friends ; and 
it ma/ be justly concluded, th^it, uot all letters 
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which are postponed^ are rejectedj npr all that are 
rejected, critically condemned, 

Having thus eased my heart of the only appre- 
hension that sat heavy on it, I can please myself 
vnth the candour of Benevolus, who encourages 
me to proceed, without sinking under the anger 
of Flirtilla, who quarrels with me for heing old 
and ugly, and for wanting both acitivity of body 
and sprightHness of mind; feeds her monkey with 
my lucubrations, and refuses any reconciliation, till 
I have appeared in vindication of masquerades. 
That she may not, however, imagine me without 
support, and left to rest wholly upon my own for- 
titude, I shall now publish some letters which I 
have received from men as well dressed, and as 
handsome, as her. favourite; and others from ladies, 
whom I sincerely believe as young, as rich, as gay,' 
as pretty, as fashionable, and as often toasted and 
treated as herself. 

** A set a candid readers send their respects to 
** the Rambler, and acknowledge his merit in so 
«* well beginning a work that may be of public 
** benefit. But, superior as his genius is to the 
** impertinences of a trifling age, t^ey cannot help 
" a wish, that he would condescend to the weak- 
** ness of minds softened by perpetual amusements, 
•* and now and then throw in, like his predecessors, 
'* some papers of a gay and humorous turn. Too 
" fair a field now lies open, with too plentiful a 
** harvest of follies ! let the cheerful Thalia put 
** in her sickle, and singing at her work, deck 
•• her hair with red and blue.'* 
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<< A Lady sends her compliments to the Ram-. 
« bier, and desires to know by what other name 
«* she . may direct to him ; what are his set of 
<* friends, his amusements ; what his way of think- 
*' ing with" regard to the living world and its 
<« ways ; in short, whether he is a person now 
« alive, and in town ? If he be, she will do herself 
" the honour to write to him pretty often, and 
" hopes, from time to time, to be the better for 
^' his advice and animadversions ; for his animad-* 
** versions on her neighbours at least. But, if he 
*< is a mere essayist, and troubles not himself with 
** the manners of the age, she is sorry to tell him, 
** that even the genius and correctness of an Ad- 
" dison will not secure him from neglect." 

No man is so much abstracted from common, 
life, as not to feel a particular pleasure from the 
regard of the female world ; the candid writers of 
the first billet will not be offended, that my haste 
to satisfy a lady has hurried their address too soon 
out of my mind, and that I refer them for a reply 
to some future paper, in order to tell this curious 
enquirer after my other name, the answer of a phi- 
losopher to a man, who, meeting him in the street,, 
desired to see what he carried under his cloak ; " I 
*' carry it there," says he, " that you may not see 
** it." But, though she is never to know my name, 
she may often see my face ; for I am of her opjin-n 
ion, that a diurnal writer ought to view the worlds 
and that he who neglects his cotemporaries may 
be, with justice, neglected by them. 

** Lady Racket sends compliments to the Ram- 
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'* bier, and lets hhri kndw, she shall have cards at 

" her house every Sunday, the remainder of the 

** season, where he will be sure of meeting all the 

** good company in town. By this means she 

•* hopes to see his papers interspersed with living 

•* characters. She longs to see the torch of truth 

" produced at an assembly, and to admire the 

" charming lustre it will throw on the jewels, 

** complexions, and behaviour of every dear crea- 

** ture there.*' 

It is a rule with me to receive every .offer with 
the same civility as it is made ; and, therefore, 
though lady Racket may have had some reason to 
guess that I seldom frequent card tables on Sun- 
days, I shall not insist upon an exception, which 
may to her appear of so little force. My business 
has been to view, as opportunity was offered, every 
place in which mankind was to be seen ; but at 
card-tables, however brilliant, ' I have always 
thought my visit lost, for I could know nothing 
ot the company but their clothes and their faces, 
I saw their looks clouded at the beginning of every 
game with an uniform solicitude, now and then in 
its progress varied with a short triumph, at one 
time wrinkled with cunning, at another deadened 
with despondency, or by accident flushed with rage 
^ the unskilful or unlucky play of a partner. From 
•uch assemblies, in whatever humour I happened to 
enter them, I was quickly forced to retire ; they 
were too trifling for me when I was grave, and too 
dull when I was cheerful. 

Yet I cannot but value myself upon t\v\a VoVe^vw 
pf jvgardl ^om a lady who is not afmi Xo ^t^^^ 
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before the torch of truth. Let her not, howeyeri 
consult her curiosity more than her prudence; but 
reflect a moment on the fate of Semele, who might 
have lived the favourite of Jupiter, if she could 
have been content without his thunder. It is dan- 
gerous for mortal beauty, or terrestial virtue, to 
be examined by too strong a light. The torch 
of truth shews much that we cannot, and all that 
we would not see. In a face dimpled with smiles^ 
it has often discovered malevolence and envy, and 
detected under jewels and brocade, the frightful 
forms of poverty and distress. A fine hand of 
cards have changed before it into a thousand spec- 
tres of sickness, misery, and vexation ; and im- 
mense sums of money, while the >vinner counted 
them with transport, have at the first glimpse of 
this unwelcome lustre vanished from before him. 
If her ladyship therefore designs to continue her 
assembly, I would advise her to shun such dan- 
gerous experiments, to satisfy herself with common 
appearances, and to light up her apartments ra- 
ther with myrtle than the torch of truth. 

" A modest vouni^ man sends his service to the 
<* author of the Rambler, and will be very willing 
*' to assist him in his work, but is sadly afraid' of 
" being discouraged by having his first essay re- 
** jected, a disgrace he has wofully experienced in 
<* every offer he had made of it to every new wri- 
*' ter of every new paper ; but he comforts himself 
" by thinking, vrithout vanity, that this has been 
<* from a peculiar favour of the muses, who saved 
•' his performanctni from being buried in trash, and 
<* reserved ii lo appear with lustre ii\ the Rambler.** 
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I Am equally a friend to modesty and enterprize; 
and therefore shall think it an honour to correspond 
with a young man who possesses both in so eminent 
a degree. Youth is, indeed, the time in which 
these qualities ought chiefly to be found ; mo- 
desty suits well with inexperience, and enterprise 
with health and vigour, and an extensive prospect 
of life. One of my predecessors has justly ob- 
served, that, though modesty has an amiable and 
winning appearance, it ought not to hinder the 
exertion of the acuve powers, but that a man 
should shew, under his blushes, a latent resolution. 
This point of perfection, nice as it is, my corres- 
pondent seems to have attained. That he is mo- 
dest, his own declaration may evince ; and, I think, 
the latent resolution may be discovered in his letter 
by an acute observer. I will advise him, since lie 
60 well deserves my precepts, not to be discouraged, 
though the Rambler should prove equally envious, 
or tasteless, with the rest of this fraternity. If 
his paper is refused, the presses of England are 
open, — rlet him try the judgment of the public. 
If, as it has sometimes happened in general combi- 
nations against merit, he cannot persuade the world 
to buy his works, he may present them to his 
friends ; and if his friends are seized with the ep- 
idemical infatuation, and cannot find his genius, 
or will not confess it, let him then refer his 
cause to posterity, and reserve his labours for a 
wiser age* 

Thus have I dispatched some of my correspond- 
ents in the usual manner, with fair words ;iv\<i ^vi- 
neral civilftj. But to Flirtilla, the gay ¥M^uVi3x> 

Vol. L F 
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what shall I reply ? Unable as I am to fly, at h( 
command, over land and seas, or to supply he; 
from week to week, with the fashions of Paris, c 
the intrigues of Madrid, I am yet not willing t 
incur her further displeasure, and would save m 
papers from her monkey on any reasonable termi 
By what propitiation, therefore, may I atone fc 
my former gravity, and open, without tremWin^ 
the future letters of this sprightly persecutor ? T 
write in defence of masquerades is no easy task 
yet something difficult and daring may well be n 
quired as the price of so important an approbatioi 
I therefore consulted, in this great emergency, 
man of high reputation in gay life, who havin 
added to his other accomplishments, no meanpn 
ficiency in the minute philosophy, after the fift 
perusal of her letter, broke out with rapture int 
these words : ** And can you, Mr. Rambler, stan 
** out against this charming creature ? Let he 
" know, at least, that from this moment Nigrint 
** devotes his life and his labours to her servia 
** Is there any stubborn prejudice of educatior 
** that stands between thee and the most amiabl 
«* of mankind ? Behold, Flirtilla, at thy feet, 
*< man grown grey in the study of those noble art 
** by which right and \vrong may be confounded 
** by which reason may be blinded, when we hav 
" a mind to escape from her inspection ; and ca 
** price and appetite instated in uncontroulec 
'< command and boundless dominion ! Such a ca 
«* suist may surely engage, with certainty of sue 
** cess, in vindication of an entertainment, which ii 
'* an instant gives confidence to the timorous, anc 
•* iifldJes ardour in the cold; an eatertainmen 
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where the vigilance of jealousy has so often been 
eluded} and the virgin * is set free from the ne« 
cessity of languishing in silence ; where all the 
outworks of chastity are at once demolished } 
where the heart is laid open without a blush ; 
where bashfulness may survive virtue, and no 
wish is crushed under the frown of modesty« 
Far weaker influence than FHrtilla's might gain 
over dn advocate for such amusements. It was 
declared by Pompey, that, if the commonwealth 
was violated, he could stamp with his foot, and 
raise an armay out of the ground*; if the rights of 
pleasure are again invaded, let but Flirtilla crack 
her fan, > neither pens nor swords shall be want- 
ing at the summons *, the wit and the colonel 
shall march out at her command, and neither 
law nor reason shall stand before us." 
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JVbn Diftdym^ne, non adytis quatit 
Mentem tacerdotum incola Pytbius^ 

Non Liber aque^ non acuta 

Sic geminant Cotybantes ara, 
Trhfes,iit ine.^-'^ HOR» - 

Vet Oh ! remember, nor the god of wine, 
Nor Pythian Phoebus from his inmost shrine. 
Nor Dindymeiie, nor her priests possest. 
Can with their sounding cymbab shake the breast, 
Like furious anger. 

FRANCIS^ 

The maxim which Periander ot Cotvcv\Nv> wa 
fff the ieven sages of Greece, kfc ?t* ^ 'n*!* 
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morial of his knowledge and benevolence, wj 
XoKit «/»aeT«/, Be master of tby anger. He considere 
anger as the great ' disturber of human life, tl 
chief enemy both of public happiness and prival 
tranquillity ; and thought that he could not lay c 
posterity a stronger obligation to reverence his m< 
mory, than by leaving them a salutary eautic 
against this outrageous passion. 

To what latitude Periander might extend tl 
word, the brevity of his precept will scarcea Uo 
us to conjecture. From anger, in its full impoi 
protracted into malevolence, and exerted in r 
venge, arise, indeed, many of the evils to which tl 
life of man is exposed. By anger operating up< 
power are produced the subversion of cities, the d 
solation of countries, the massacre of nations, and i 
those dreadful and astonishing calamities which £ 
the histories of the world, and which could not \ 
read at any distant point of time, when the pa 
sions stand neutral, and every motive and prinqip 
is left to its natural force, without some doul 
of the truth of the relation, did we not see tl 
same causes still tending to the same effects, ar 
only acting with less vigour for want of the san 
concurrent opportunities. 

But this gigantick andenormous species of ang 
falls not properly under the animadversion of 
writer, whose chief end is the regulation of con 
mon life, and whose precepts are to recommei 
themselves by their general use. Nor is this essi 
intended to expose the tragical or fatal effec 
even of private malignity. The anger which 
propose now for my subject is auch as makes thoi 
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who indulge it, more troublesome than formidable, 
and ranks them rather with hornets and wasps, 
than with basilisks and lions. I have, therefore, 
prefixed a motto which characterises this passion, 
not so much by the mischief that it causes, as by 
the noise that it utters. ' 

There is in the world a certain class of mortals, 
known, andcontentedlyknown, by the appellation 
offia rjiondte nieriy who imagine themselves entitled 
by that distinction to be provoked on every slight 
occasion, and to vent their rage in vehement and 
fierce vociferations, in furious menaces and licen- 
tious reproaches. Their rage indeed, for the most 
part, fumes away in outcries of injur}- and protesta- 
tions of vengeance, and seldom proceeds to actual 
violence, unless a drawer or linkboy falls in tlieir 
way ; but they interrupt the quiet of those that 
happen to be within the reach of their clamours, 
obstruct the course of conversation, and disturb 
the enjoyment of society. 

Men of this kind are sometimes not without 
understanding or virtue, and are, therefore, not 
always treated with the severity which their neglect 
of the ease of all about them might justly provoke ; 
they have obtained a kind of prescription for their 
folly, aind are considered by their companions as 
under a predominant influence that leaves them not 
masters of their conduct or language, as acting 
without consciousness, and rushing into mischief 
with a mist before their eyes ; they are therefore 
pitied rather than censured, and their sallies are 
passed over as the involuntary blows of a man agi- 
tated by the spasms of a convulsion. 

It is surel/ not to be observed \v\\.\\o\x\. \\aOlv<^- 

F3 
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nation^tluLt men may b^ found of minds mMB 
enough to be satisfied with this treatment ; wretchet 
who are proud to obtain the privilege of nadswH 
and cany without ttuuney and without regret» coo^ 
sider themselves as receiving hourly pardons froa 
their companions^ and giving them continual op»> 
portunities of exercising their patience and boasts 
ing their clemency. 

Pride is undo^^itedly the oi^nal of anger; but 
pride, like every other passion, if it once breaks 
loose from reason, counteracts -its own purposes* 
A passionate nuut upon the review of his day, wiU 
have very few gratifications ]to o£br to luBpride» 
when he has considered how his outrages were 
caused, why they were borne, syad in wtat they are 
likely to end at last. 

Those sudden bursts of rage generslly break out 
upon small occassions ; . for iSe, unhappy as it i% 
cannot supply great evils aa fi:equentlya8tbemn 
of fire thinks it fit to b^ enraged ; therefore the 
first reflection upon his violence must shew him 
than he is mean enough ^ be driven fiom his post 
by every petty incident, that he is the mere davt 
of casualty,, and that his reason and virtue are ia 
the power of the wind* 

One motive there i^ of these loud extravagancki, 
which a man is careful to conceal from others, aad 
does not always discover t6 himself. He that 
finds his knowledge narrow, and his argiimeDts 
weak, and by consequeMoe has tufirage not nmck 
regarded, is sometines inhopeofgainiiig thtt iIp 
tention by his clamours, which he eaanot nrlwr 
wise obtain, and is pleased with vemcoiheriigd^ 
at least he 9»de hmioelf hstxAf Jtb^t he bid tbQ 
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)wcr to interrupt those whom he could not confute* 
id suspend the decision which he could not guide.. 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give 
ay among their servants and domesticks ; they feel 
leir own ignorance, they see their own insigni- 
::ance, and therefore they endeavour, by their 
iry, to fright away contempt from before them, 
hen they know it must follow them behind : and 
link themselves eminently masters, when they 
« one folly tamely complied with, only lest re- 
isal or delay should provoke them to a greater. 

These temptations cannot but be owned to have 
)me force. It is so little pleasing to any man to 
ie himself wholly overlooked in the mass of things, 
lat he may be allowed to try a few expedients 
3r procuring some kind of supplemental dignity, 
nd use some endeavour to add weight, by the 
iolence of his temper, to the lightness of his other 
towers. But this has now been long practised, 
nd found, upon the most exact estimate, not to 
roduce advantages equal to its inconvenicncies ; 
DT it appears not that a man can by uproar, tu- 
lult, and bluster, alter any one's opinion of his 
Landing, or gain influence, except over those whom 
Drtune or nature have made his dependents. He 
lay, by a steady perseverance in his ferocity, 
right his children and harass his servants, but the 
est of the world will look on and laugh ; and he 
nil have the comfort at last of thinking, that he 
ives only to raise contempt "and hatred, emotions 
o which wisdom and virtue would be always un- 
nlling to give occasion. He has contrived only 
o make those fear him, whom ever^ te^kSow^cXci 
>emg is fn^^avQuring to endear by*VixAtV5i^^> "^^ 



must content himtelf with die pleatme iif atriampii 
obtained by thunplmg on tlien\whocoiildnpti«iiit» 
He must petoeiiw tluct theappiebemioii viiidiliii 
presence OQises is sot tbe twe ol lin vinuei list 
the dread of his brutaMty» and that he has gi i tt i 
up the felieitr of beinff Imred. irhhont ffabinfr the 
, honour of bi;giw«l«d; *^ 

But thk it not tiie only ffl coBseqiieBoe rfthcf" 
frequent indulgence of wb Uutteringf fBrnami 
. "which a man, by often odling to hit «tiittaiiee»'«B 
teachy in a diort tfaney'to intfcde twfbre tlM bttHi 
tnonsy tor fiuh iqpoii him with retittlett ^ndUiofy 
and without any pieriout notice of ita approack 
He will find tumteif liable to be inftuned ilt tht 
first touch of' {»otOcatioiit and noMe to Maia 
his resentment %ill he hat a fiiH conviction pt tfaif ; 
offence, to proportion hit anfeer to the caute^ ar 
to reg^e it by prudence of «by duty. When* 
man has once sufimd hit dund to be uut ^ihiiitrit 
he bcomes one of the mott hateful and unh^ff . 
beings. He can give no ascnrity t6 himBelf thU 
he shall not, at tl^ next, interview, i£enate» iljr 
some sudden transport, iiit dearett friend i or bpHK 
out,upon some sEght copitnldiction, into tuch tertia 
of rudeness at cfiin never be perfectly 'feimtteoi- . 
Whoever converses vnth him, fives wkh tne teat i 
picion and soUcitude of a man that playt vnth a | 
tame tiger^ <4^'^7* uttder a nectfsfeity of watdiiu t ] 
the momerik in which the capridons tBivajne dJ| 
begin to growL ■' ' ' 

It is told by Pridr, m a panegftick on tk 
Duke at Dorset, that Idt tervaflCH txtti tbrpat 
themselvet in his ihif when he iA^ 'iimyy'be^ 

€ause jba' was' vitt %o ^ttoimifiMt "ims^lii^ 
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indignities which he made them suffer. This 
is the round of a passionate man's hfe ; he con- 
tracts debts when he is furious, which his vir- 
tue^ if he has virtue, obhges him to discharge 
at the return of reason. He spends his time 
in outrage and acknowledgment, injury and re- 
paration. Or, if there be any who hardens him- 
self in oppression, and justifies the wrong, because 
he has done it, his insensibility can make small 
part of his praise or his happiness ; he only adds 
deliberate to hasty folly, aggravates petulance by 
contumacy, and destroys the only plea that he can 
offer for the tenderness and patience of mankind. 

Yet, even this degree of depravity we may be 
content to pity, because it seldom wants a punish- 
ment equal to its guilt. Nothing is mor«? despi- 
cable or more miserable than the old age of a 
passionate man. When the vigour of youth fails 
him, and his amusements pall with frequent i-e- 
petition, his occasional rage sinks, by decay of 
strength, into peevishness ; that peevishness, for 
want of novelty and vanity, becomes habitual ; 
the world falls off from around him ; and he is 
left, as Homer expresses it,<^di 6h^* pIkov xw^.to de« 
▼our bis own heart in sohtude and contempt. 
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Mtserum parva stipe focilat^ ut pudihuttdas 

Exercere sales inter convivia possit* 

■ ■ Tu mitiif W acri 

Asperitate earens, pQsitoque per omnia fastu. 

Inter ut cequales unur numeraris amicos, 

Obsequiumque doces, i:^ amorem quarts amando. 

LucANus ad pisoNsat* 

Unlike the ribald, whose licentious jest 

Pollutes his banquet, and insults his guegt; 

From wealth and grandeur e&sy to descend, 

*rhou joy*st to lose the master in the friend : 

We round thy board the cheerful menials see. 

Gay with the smile of bland equality ; 

No social care the gracious lord disdains ; 

Love prompts to love, and rev'reoce rev'rence gaifls* 

to THE RAMBLER. 
SIR^ 

As you seem, to have devoted your labours tb 
virtue, I cannot forbear to inform you of one spe- 
cies of cruelty with which the life of a man of let- 
ters perhaps does not often make him acquainted ; 
and which, as it seems to produce no other advan- 
tage to those that practise it than a short gratifi- 
cation of thoughtless vanity, may become less com- 
mon when it has been once exposed in its various 
forms, and its full magnitude. 

I am the daughter of a country gentlemany 
whose family is niunerous, and whose estate, not , 
at first sufficient to supply us with affluence, \a$ 
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been lately so much impaired by an unsuccessful 
law-suit, that all the younger children are obliged 
to try such means as their education affords them, 
for procuring the necessaries of life. Distress and 
curiosity concurred to bring me to London, where 
I was received by a relation with the coldness 
which misfortune generally finds. A week, a 
long week, I lived vrith my cousin, before the most 
vilgilant enquiry could procure us the least hopes 
of a place, in which time I was much better qua- 
lified to bear all the vexations of servitude. The 
first two days she was content to pity me, and on- 
ly wished I had not been quite so weU bred ; but 
people must comply with their circumstances. 
This lenity, however, was soon at an end ; and, 
for the remaining part of the week, I heard every 
hour of the pride of my family, . the obstinacy of 
my father, and of people better born than myself 
that were common servants. 

At last, on Saturday noon, she told me, with 
very visible satisfaction, that Mrs. Bombasine, the 
great silk-mercer's lady, wanted a maid, and a fine 
place it would be ; for there would be nothing to 
do but to clean my mistress's room* get up her 
linen, dress the young ladies, wait at tea in the 
morning, .and take care of a little Miss just come 
from nurse, and then sit down to my needle. But 
Madam was a woman of great spirit, and would 
not be contradicted, and therefore I should take 
care, for good places were not easily to be got. 

With these cautions I waited on madam Bom- 
basine, of whom the first sight gave me no ravish-* 
ing ideas. She was two yards round l\vi vi'^ix^X.^ 
her voice was at once loud and scy.\c?tVv.Y^,, -^v.^ 
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her face brought to my mind the picture of the 
full moon. Are you the young woman, says shci 
that are come to offer yourself ? It is strange when 
people of substance want a servant, how soon it is 
the town-talk. But they know they shall have a 
belly-fuU that live with me. Not like people at 
the end of the town, we dine at one o'clock. But 
I never take any body without a character ; what 
friends do you come of ? I then told her that my 
father was a gentleman, and that we had been un- 
fortunate. A great misfortune indeed, to come 

to me, and have three meals a-day ! — So your fa- 
ther was a gentleman, and you are a gentlewoman 
I suppose — such gentlewomen ! — Madam, I did 
not mean to claim any exemptions, I only answer- 
ed your enquiry.- Such gentlewomen ! people 

should set their children to good trades, and keep 
them off the parish. Pray go to the other end of 
the town J there are gentlewomen, if they would 
pay their debts : I am sure we have lost enough 
by gentlewomen. Upon this her broad face grew 
broader with triumph, and I was afraid she would 
have taken me for the pleasure of continuing her 
insult 5 but happily the next word was. Pray, Mrs 
Gentlewoman, troop down stairs. You may be*- 
lieve I obeyed her. 

I returned, and met with a better reception from 
my cousin than I expected ; for while I was out, 
she had heard that Mrs. Standish, whose husband 
had lately been raised from a clerk in an office, to 
be commissioner of the excise, had taken a fine 
house, and wanted a maid. 

To Mrs. Standish I went, and, after haTing wait- 
ed six hoursi was at lastadnutteS to the top ofthf 
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ttairsy when she came out of the room, Vith two 
of her company. There was a smell of punch. 
So, young woman, you want a place, whence do 
you come ?— From the countr)'. Madam. — Yes, 
they all come from the country. And what 
brought you to town, a bastard ? Where do you 
lodge ?^— At the Seven-Dials. — ^^Vhat, you never 
heard of the foundling-house ! Upon this, they 
all laughed so obstreperously, that I took the op- 
portunity of sneaking olF in the tumult. 

I then heard of a place at an elderly lady'?. 
She was at cards, but in two hours, I was told 
she would speak to me* She asked me if I could 
keep an account, and ordered me to write. I 
wrote two lines out of some book that lay by her. 
She wondered what people meant, to breed up 
poor girls to write at that rate. I suppose, Mrs. 
Flirt, if I was to see your work, it would be fi. e 
stuff!— r- You may walk. I wiU rot have love- 
letters written from my house to every young fel- 
low in the street. 

Two days after, I went on the same pursuit to 
Lady Lofty, dressed^ as I was directed, in what 
little ornaments I had, because she had .lately got 
a place at court. Upon the first sight of me, she 
turns to the woman that shewed me in, 1 3 this 
tlie lady that wants a place ? Pray what place 
would you have. Miss I a maid of honour's place ? 
Servants now-a-days! — Madam, I heard you want- 
ed — ^Wanted what ? Somebody finer than myself! 
A pretty servant indeed — I should be afraid to 
;Bpeak to her — I suppose, Mrs. Minx, these fine 
hands cannot bear wetting — A ser^-ant indeed ! 
Pray move off—I am resolved to \i^ ^\vi "W*^'^ 

Vol. L G 
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person 111 this house. — You are ready dresa^dy the 
taverns w3l be open. 

I went to enquire for the next place in a dean 
linen gown, and heard the servant tell his kdr, 
there was a young woman, but he saw she would 
not do. I was brought up ho>;i'eter. Are ytm 
the troUop that has the impudence to come for ttif 
place ? What, you have hired that nasty gown, and 
are come to steal a better.— Madam, I have abo- 
ther, but being obliged to iRTdk— Then these are 
your manners, w^ith your blushes, and your 
courtesies to come to me in your worst gowi^^ 
—Madam, give me leave to wait upon you in 
my other. — Wait on me, you saucy dut ! Then 
you are sure of coming — I could not let such i 
drab come near me — -Here, you girl, that came 
up with her, have you touched her ? If you have, 
wash your hands before you dress toe — such trol- 
lops ! G^ you down. What, whimpering } 
pray i^-alk, 

I went away with tears ; for my cousin had lost 
all patience. However she told me, that having a 
respect for my relations, she was willing to keep 
me out of the street, and would let me have ano* 
ther week. 

The first day of this week I saw two places, 
At one, I vras asked where I had lived ? And upon 
my answer was told by the lady, that people should 
qualify themselves inordinary places, for she should 
never have done if she was tp follow her ^rls about 
At the other house I was a smirking nussy, and 
that sweet face I might make money of — For her 
part, it was a rule with her never to take any preth 
ture that thought herself ba|;id8omei> 
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The tliree next days were spent in Ltdy Bluff's 
entry, where I waited six hours eYery day for the 
pleasure of seeing the servants peep at me, and go 

away laughing Madam will stretch her small 

shanks in the entry ; she willknow the house again. 

I A t sun-«et the two first days I was told, that 
my lady would see me to-morrow, and on the thirdi 
that her woman staid. 

My week was now near its end, and I had no 
hopes of a place. My relation, who always laid upon 
me the hlan^ of every miscarriage, told me that 
I must learn to' humble myself, and that all great 
ladies had particular ways ; and if I went on in 
th^t manner, she cpuld not tell who would keep 
ine } she had known many who had refused places^ 
idl their clothes^ and beg in the streets. 

It wds to no purpose that the refusal was de- 
clared hy n^ to be never on my side ; I was reason* 
iqg ^^ainst; interest, and against stupidity ; and 
therefore I comforted myself with the h(^e of sue* 
ceedingbetter in my next attempt, and went to Mrs* 
Courtly, a very fine lady, who had routes at her 
house, and saw the best company in town. 

I had not waited t;wo hoilrs before I Y^as called 
up, and found Mr. Courtly and his lady at piquet» 
in the l^ight of good humour. This I looked on 
as a favourable sign, and stood at the lower end of 
the room in expectation of the common questions. 
At last Mr. Courtly called out, after a whisper. 
Stand i^ing the light that one may see you. I 
changed my place, and blushed. They frequently 
turned their eyes upon me, and seemed to discover 
many subjects of iiienrim^nt ; for at» everj \oo\l 
tbej whispered, and iavghed witU tibe vud^iNVJ^wX 
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agitations of delight. At last Mr. Courtly cried 
out, Is that colour your own, child ? — Yes, says 
the lady, if she has not robbed the kitchen hearth. 
This was so happy a conceit, that it renewed the 
storm of laughter, and they threw down their cards 
in hopes of better sport. The lady then called 
me to her, and began with an affected gravity to 
enquire what I could do ? But first turn about, 
and let us see your fine shape : Well, w^hat are you 
fit for, Mrs. Mum ? You would find your tongue, 
I suppose, in the kitchen. — No, no, says Mr. 
Counly, the girl's a good girl yet, but I am afraid 
a brisk young fellow, with fine tags on his shoulder 

Come, child, hold up your head; what, 

you have stole nothing Not yet, says the lady, 

but she hopes to steal your heart quickly. — Here 
wTis a laugh of happiness and triumph, prolonged 
by the confusion which I could no longer repress. 
At last the lady recollected herself : Stole ? no— 
but if I had her, I should watch her ; for that 
downcast eye ■ Why cannot you look people 
in the face ? — Steal ! says her husband, she would 
steal nothing but, perhaps, a few ribbands before 
they were left off by her lady. Sir, answered I> 
why should you, by supposing me a thief, insult one 
from whom you have received no injury' ? — Insult^ 
says the lady ; are you come here to be a 8ervant» 
you saucy baggage, and talk of .insulting ? What 
will this world come to, if a gentlemen may not 
jest with a servant ? Well, such servants ! pray he 
gone, and see when you will have the honour to 
be so insulted again. Servants insulted — a fine 

time Insulted ! Get down «tairt, you 8lot> or 

the footman shall insult you. 
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ast day of the last week was now comings 
kind cousin talked of sending me down in 
^on to presence me from bad courses. But 
loming she came and told me that she had 
more for me ; Euphemia wanted a maid» 
taps I might do for her ; for^ like me^ she 
1 her cfesty being for<:ed to lay down her 
jipon the loss of half her fortune by bad 
8, and with }ier way of giving her^money 
body that pretended to want it, she could 
:le beforehand ; therefore I might serve 
*9 with all her fine sense, she must not pre* 
be nice. 

It immediis^tely, and met at the door a 
rentlewoman, who told tne she had her- 
1 hir^ that morning, but that she was or- 
• bring any that of^red up stairs. I was 
igly intrpduced tq Eupheinia, who, when 
n^ laid down her book, and io\d me, that 
for me, not to gratify an i^l^ curiosity, 
my disappointment might be made still 
iting by incivility ; that she was in paiii 
any thing, much more what was no fa- 
at she saw nothing in my appearance which 
|U|l^p her wish for my conxpany ; but that 
whose claims might perhaps be equal, had 
fore me. The thought of being so near 
I place, and missing it, brought tears into 
, and n^y sobs bin4ered me from returning, 
owledgments. She rose up confused, and 
g by my concern that I V^ distressed, 
le by her, and niade me tell her my story ; 
hen she had he^rd, she put two«gtatv&?k&*Yp^ 
; ordering W9 tQ lodge n^w \\^r , ^tv^xa8}^% 
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iise of her table till she could provide for me. I 
am now under her protection^ and know not how to 
shew my gratitude better than by giving this ac- 
count to the Rambler. 

ZOSIMA* 



N° 13. TUESDAY, MAY 1, 1750. 



Commissumque tegcs i^ vino tortus \S ira^ 

HOR. 
And let not wine or anger wrrest 
Th* intrusted secret from your breast. 

FRANCIS. 

It is related by Quintus Curtius, that the Per- 
sians always conceived an invincible contempt 
of a man who had violated the laws of secrecy ; 
for they thought, that, however he might be de- 
ficient in the qualities requisite to actual excel- 
lence, the negative virtues at least were in his 
power ; and though he perhaps coidd not speak 
well if he was to try, it was still easy for him not 
to speak. 

In forming this opinion of the easiness of secrecy 
they seem to have considered it as opposed, not to 
treachery, but loquacity ; and to have conceived the 
man, whom they thus censured, not frighted by 
inenaces to reveal, or bribed by promises to betray," 
but incited by the mere pleasure of talking, or 
some other motive equally trifling, to ky open his 
heart without reflection, atid to let whatevep he ' 



I 
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knew slip from him, only for want of power to 
retain it. Whether by their settled and avowed 
scorn of thoughtless talkers, the Persians were able 
to diffuse to any great extent the virtue of tacitur- 
nity, we are hindered by the distance of those times 
froni being able to discover, there being very few 
memoirs remaining of the court of Persepolis, nor 
any distinct accounts handed down to us of their 
office clerks, their ladies of the bed-chamber, their 
attorneys, their chamber-maids, or their footmen. 
In these latter ages, though the old animosity 
against a prattler is still retained, it appears wholly 
to have lost its effect upon the conduct of man- 
kind ; for secrets are so seldom kept, that it may 
with some reason be doubted, whether the ancients 
were not mistaken in their first postulate, whether , 
the quality of retention be so generally bestowed, 
and whether a secret has not some subtle volatility, 
by which it escapes Kmperceptibly at the smallest 
vent, or some power of fermentation, by which 
it expands itself so as to burst the heart that will 
not give it way. 

Those that study either the body or the mind of 
man, very often find the most specious and pleasing 
theory falling under the weight of contrary experi- 
ence ; and instead of gratifying their vanity by in- 
ferring effects from causey, they are always reduced 
at last to conjecture causes from effects. That it 
is easy to be secret, the speculatist can demonstrate 
in his retreat, and therefore thinks himself justified 
in placing confidence ; the man of the world 
knows, that, whether difficult or not, it is uncom- 
xnbn, and therefore finds himself n^tlv^t Vcv^w^\V(:i 
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iarch after the reason of tlii& universal £ulure in 
us of the most important duties of society. 

The vanity of being known to be trusted with a 
secret is generally one of the chief motives to dis^ 
close it ; for however absurd it may be thought to 
boast ^n honour by an act which shews that it v^aa 
conferred vnthout ment, yet mos^ men seemrather 
inclined to confess the want of virtue than of im« 
portance, and more v(dllingly shew their influence^ 
though at the expence of their probity, than ^de- 
through life urith no other pleasure than the private 
consciousness of fidelity ; which, while it is pre- 
served, must be without praise, except from the 
single person who tries and knows it. 

There arc many ways of telling a secret by 
which a man exempts himself from the reproaches 
of his conscience, and gratifies his pride, without 
Suffering himself to believe that he impairs hit 
virtue. He tells the private affaits of his patron, 
or his fr(end, only to those from whom he would 
not conceal his own ; he tells them to those who 
have no temptation to betray the trust, or with a 
denunciation ot a certain forfeiture of his friend* 
ship, if he discovers that they become public. 

Secfets are very frequently told in the first ardoul 
of kindness, or of love, for the sake of proving, b) 
so important a sacrifice, sincerity or tenderness ; bu 
with this motive, though it be strong, in itself 
vanity concurs, since every man desires to be mo.' 
esteemed by those whom he loves, or with who 
he converses, with whom he passes his hours 
pleasure, and to whom he retires from business a 
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When the discovery of secrets is under consider- 
ation, there is always a distinction carefully to be 
made between our own and those of another ; those 
of which we are fully masters, as they affect only 
our own interest, and those which are rcposited 
with us in trust, and involve the happiness or con- 
venience of such as we have no right to expose to 
hazard. To tell our own secret is generally folly, 
but that folly is without guilt 5 to communicate 
those with which we are entrused is always 
treachery, and treachery for the most part combin- 
ed with folly. 

There have, indeed, been some enthusiastic and 
irrational zealots for friendship, who have maintain- 
t^d, and peihaps believed, that one friend has a 
right to ^ that is in possession of another; and 
that therefore it is a violation of kindness to ex- 
empt any secret from ' this boundless confidence. 
Accordingly, a late female minister of state has 
been shameless enough to inform the world, that 
•he used, when she wanted to extract any thing 
from her sovereign, to remind her of Montaigne's 
reasoning, who has determined, that to tell a secret 
to a friend is no breach of fidelity, because the 
number of persons trusted is not multiplied, a man 
and his friend being virtually the same. 

That such a fallacy could be imposed upon any 
human understanding, or that an author could have 
advanced a position so remote from truth and reason 
any other ways than as a declaimer, to shew to 
what extent he could stretch his imagination, and 
with what strength he could press his principle, 
would scarcely nave been credible, VvaA itfiX. ^^% 
hdjr kindly shewn us how far we^kwiw xiw} \jfe 
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deluded^ or indolence amuaed. But since it s 
pears» that even this sophistry has been able, wi 
the help of a strong desire to repose in qui^t up 
the understanding of another, to mislead honest 
tentions, and an understanding not contemptib 
it may not . be superfluous to remark, that the 
things which are common among friends are or 
such as either possesses in his awn right, and c 
alienate or destroy without injury to any otl 
person. Without this limitation, confidence mi 
run on without end ; the second person may t 
the secret to the third, upon the same principle 
he received it from the first ; and the third m 
hand it forward to a fourth, till at last it ia told 
the round of friendship to them fron;i whom it v 
the first intentioiU to conceal it. 

The confidence which Caius has of the hit 
fulness of Titius is nothing more than an opini* 
which himself cannot know to be true, and whi 
Claudius, who fir^t ^ells his secret to Caius, m 
know to be false ; and therefore the trust is tnu 
ferred by Caius, if he reveal what has been t( 
him, to one from whom the person originally cc 
cerned would have withheld it ; and whatever m 
be the event, Caius has hazarded the happiness 
his friend, without necessity and without perm 
sion, and has put that trust in the hand of fortui 
which was given only to virtue* 

All the arguments upon which a man who is t 
ling the private affairs of another may ground 1 
confidence of security, he must upon reflecti 
know to be uncertain, because he finds them udt 
out efiect upon himself. When he is imagini 
t^t Titiuf will be cautigus fr^m a. regard to 1 
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interest, his reputation, ot his duty, he ought to 
reflect that he is himself at that instant acting in 
Opposition to all these reasons, and revealing what 
interest, reputation, and duty, diredt him to coh-^ 
ceaL 

Every one feels that in his own case he should 
consider the man incapable of trust, who believed 
himself at liberty to tell whatever he knew to the 
first whoth he should Conclude deserving of his con- 
fidence ; therefore Caiud, in admitting Titius to the 
afiairs imparted only to himself, must know that 
he violates his faith, since he acts contrary to the 
intention of Claudius, to whom that faith was given* 
Fot promises of friendship are, like all others, use- 
less and vain, unless they are made in som^ 
known sense, adjusted and acknowledged by both 
patties. 

I am not igrnbrant that many questions may be 
Started relating to the duty of secrecy, where the 
a&irs are of publi^k concern ; where subsequent 
reason^ may aiise to alter the appearance and nature 
pf the trtist ; that the manner in which the secret 
was told may change the degree of obligation; and 
that the principles upon which a man is chosen for 
a Confident may not always equally constrain him. 
But these scruples, if not too intricate, are of top 
extensive consideration for my present purpose, noi;* 
are they such as generally occur in commop Ufe ; 
and though casuistical knowledge be useful in pro* 
per hands, yet it ought by no means to be careless^ 
ly exposed, since most will use it rather to lull thai^ 
awaken their own consciences ; and the threads of' 
reasoning, on which truth is suspended^ are Cre* 
^ueotl/ drawn to 6uch subtilty, \]hdXcotcyiCL<(yoL ^^^ 
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cannot perceive, and common sensibility canr 
them. 

The whole doctrine, as well as pract 
secrecy, is so perplexing and dangerous, tha 
to him who is compelled to trust, I think h 
happy who is chosen to be trusted 5 for 
often involved in scruples without the liberty 
ling in the help of any other understanding 
frequently drawn into guilt, under the appe 
of friendship and honesty ; and sometimes sul 
to suspicion by the treachery of others, who 
gaged wi thout his knowledge in the same scl 
for he that has one confident has generally 
and when he is at last betrayed, is in doi; 
whom he shall fix the crime. 

The rules therefore that I shall propose co 
iiig secrecy, and from which I think it not 
deviate, without long and exact deliberatiouj 
Never to solicit the knowledge of a secret 
willingly, nor without many limitations, to 
such confidence when it is offered. W 
secret is once admitted, to consider the trust 
very high na'ure, important as society, and 
as truth, and therefore not to be violated f 
incidental convenience, or slight appearance > 
trary fitness. 
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■ ' ■ Ntlfidt tmqtiam 
Sic ^spaf tib i 

HOK. 
Sore sacli a Tarurai creature ne*er was known* 

FRANCIS. ' 

Amono the many inconsistencies which foUy 
producesy or infirmity sufFers, in the hunuui 
mind» there has often been observed a manifest and 
striking contrariety between the life of an author 
and his writings ; and Milton, in a letter to a learn- 
ed stranger by whom he had been visited, with 
great reason congratulates himself upon the con- 
sciousness^ of being found equ^l to his own charac- 
ter, and having preserved, in a private and familiar 
interview, that reputation which his works had 
procured him. 

Those whom the appearance of virtue, or the 
evidence of genius, have tempted to a nearer know- 
ledge of the writer in whose performances they may 
be found, have indeed had frequent reason to re- 
pent their curiosity : the bubble that sparkled be- 
fore them has become common water at the touch ; 
the phantom of perfection has vanished when they 
wished to press it to their bosom. They have lost 
the pleasure of imagining how far humanity may 
be exalted, and, perhaps, felt themselves Ye^^mcJCwx- 

ed to toU up the steeps of virtue, vAasa ^^'^i^ ^^>* 
Vol, L H 

( 
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serve those who seem best able to point the way* 
loitenngr below, as either afraid of the labour, or 
doubtful of the reward. 

It has been long the custom of the oriental mo- 
narchs to hide themsdves in gardens and palaces, 
to avoid the conversation of mankind, and to be 
known to their subjects only by their edicts. The 
same policy is no less necessary to him that writes, 
than to him that governs ; for men would not more 
patiently submit to be taught, th&A ^onfuttandedby 
one kno%vn to have the same follies and weaknesses 
with themselves. A sudden intruder into the 
closet of an author would perhaps fetl e<{ual in* 
dignation with the officer who,having longvolicited 
admission into the presence of Sardanapalas, saw 
him not consulting upon laws, enquiring into 
grievances, or modelling armies, but employed io 
feminine amusements, and directing the ladies ir 
their work. 

It is not difficult to conceive, howerer, that fc 
many reasons a man writes much better than ) 
lives. For without entering into refined specu^ 
tions, it may be shewn much easier to design tl 
to perform. A man proposes his schci^ies of 
in a state of abstraction and disengagement, exe? 
from the enticements of hope, the solicitation 
fiffection, the importunities of appetite, or the 
pressions of fear, and is in the same state with 
that teaches upon land the art of navigatio' 
whom the sea is always smooth, and the wn 
frays prosperous. 

The mathematicians are well acquainted 
the diffi;rence between pure science,. which 
d£> onlj with ideaiSi and the application of i^ 
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to the use of life, in which they are constrained to 
submit to the impeFfection of matter and the in- 
fluence of accidents. 'RiuSy in moral discussions, it 
iff to be remembered that many impediments ob-» 
Itruct QUf practice, which y&rj easily g^ve way to 
theory* The speculatist is only in danger of er« 
loneous xeasoaing ; but the man involved in life has 
his own passions, and those oi others to encounter^ 
and 18 embarrassed vdth a thousand inconveniencies, 
ildiicb confound him with variety of impulse, and 
either pevpley or obstruct his way. He is forced 
to act widiout deHberation, and obliged to chuse 
before he can examine ; he is surprised by sudden 
derations of the state of things, and changes hid 
peasures according to auperficial'appearances ; he 
ii led fay others, either because he is indolent, or 
b^cauffe he is timorous ; he is sometimes afraid to 
l^Bow what is righty and sometimes finds friends or 
enemies diligent to deceive him. 

We are, therefore, not to wonder that most fail, 
^mid^t tumyult, and snares, and danger, in the ob- 
servance of those precepts, which they lay down in 
teUtude, safety, and tranquillity, witii a mind un- 
biasjsed^ and with Hherty unobstructed. It is the 
eonditioB of our present state to see more than we 
can attain ; the exactest vigilance and caution can 
Mttet maintain a single day of unmingled innocence, 
much less can the utmost efforts of incorporated 
mind reach the summits of speculative virtue. 

It is however, necessary for the idea of perfec- 
tion to be proposed, that we may have some object 
to which our endeavours are to be directed ; and 
he that it most deficient in the duties of \\ie<i vcv^^^^ 
some atonement for his faults, if Vie '«^tv% q\\\<£« 
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against his own failings, andhinders^ by the salubrity 
of his admonitions, the contagion of his example. 

Nothing is more unjust, however common, than 
to charge with hypocrisy him that expresses zeal for 
those virtues which he neglects to practise ; since he 
majrbe sincerely convinced of the advantages of con- 
quering his passions, without havingyet obtained the 
victor)', as a man may be confident of the advant- 
ages of a voyage or a journey, without having cou- 
rage or industry to undertake ir, and may honestly 
recommend to others those attempts which he 
neglects himself. 

The interest which the corrupt part of mankind 
have in hardening themselves against every motive 
to amendment, has disposed them to give to these 
Contradictions, when they can be produced against 
the cause of virtue, that weight which they will not 
allow them in any other case. They see men act in 
opposition to their interest, without supposing, that 
they do not know it ; those who give way to the 
sudden violence of passion, and forsake the most 
important pursuits for petty pleasures, are not sup- 
posed to have changed their opinions, or to ap- 
prove their own conduct. In moral .or religious 
questions alone they determine the sentiments by 
the actions, and charge every man with endeavour- 
ing to impose upon the worlds whose writings are 
not confirmed by his life. They never consider 
that themselves neglect or practise something every 
day inconsistently witli their own settled judgment, 
nor discover that the conduct of the advocates for 
virtue can little increase or lessen the obligations of 
tbcjr dictates : argument U to be invalidated only by 
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argumeBty and laxnitself of the same force, whether 
or not it convinces him by whom it is proposed. 

Yet since this prejudice^ however unreasonabley 
IB always likely to have some prevalences it is the 
duty ~ of every n^an to take care^ lest he should 
kinder the efiicacy of his own instructions. When 
lie detiivt to gain the belief of others, he should, 
shew that he believes himself; and when he 
teacket the fitness of virtue by his reasonings, he 
rfioiild, by his example^ prove its possibility : Thus 
much at least may be required of him, that he shall 
BOt act worse than others because he writes bet,ter» 
nor imagine that, by the merit of his genius, he 
may claim indulgence beyond mortals of the lower 
dasses, and be excused for want of prudence, or 
neglect of virtue. 

Bacon, in his history of the vnnds, after having 
ofibred something to the imagination ad desirable, 
often proposes lower advantages in its place to the 
reason as attainable. The same method nuiy be 
sometimes pursued in moral endeavours, which this 
philo^pher has observed in natural enquiries : 
naving first set positive and absolute excellence be- 
fore us, we may be pardoned though we sink down 
to humbler virtue, trying, however, to keep our 
point always in view, and struggling not to lose 
ground, though we cannot gain it. 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he, for 
a lone time, concealed the consecration of himself 
to the stricter duties of religion, lest by some flagi- 
tious and shameful action, he should bring piety 
into disgrace. For the same reason it 'nay be pru- 
dent for a vmter, who appreheivda xJaa.v'W ^•a5^. 
not enforce lua own maxima by Ya^0^om<i%Vtfi^8- <i^»- 
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racter, to conceal his name, that he may not int- 

jure them. 

There are, indeed, a great number wlurae curio- 
eity to gain a more famijiar knowledge of success- 
ful writers, is not so much prompted by an opinion 
of their power to improve as to delight, and who 
expect from them not arguments against vice, or 
dissertations on temperance or justice, but flights 
of wit and sallies of pleasantry, or, at least, acute 
remarks, nice distirx'tions, justness of sentiment, 
and elegance of diction. 

This expectation is, indeed, specious and pxx>- 
baLlc, and yet, such is the fate of all human hopes, 
that it is very often frustrated, and those who raise 
adnuration by their books, disgust by their com.- 
pnny. A man of letters for the most part spends 
in the privacies of study, that season of life in 
w hich the manners are to be softened into case, 
and polished into elegance ; and, uhen he hai 
gained knowledge enough to be respected, has neg- 
lected the minuter acts by which he might have 
pleased. When he enters hfe, if his temper be 
3oft and timorous, he is diffident and bashful, from 
tlie knowledge of his defects ; or if he was bom 
with spiiit and resolution, he is ferocious and ar- 
rogant, from the consciousness of his merit : he is 
either dissipated by the awe of company and un- 
able to recollect his reading and arrange his argu- 
ments ; or he is hot and dogmatical, quick in op- 
position, and tenacious in defence, disabled by his 
own violence, and confused by hishaste to triumph. 

The graces of wriiing and conversation are of 

different kinds, and though he who excels in one 

jnig-ht havt been with onnortumt\e^axid.«.'o\^Ucatioil 
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equally successfbl in the other, yet as many please 
by extemporary talk^ though utterly unacquainted 
with the more accurate method, and more laboured 
beauties, which composition requires ; so it is very 
posidble that meiiy wholly accustomed to works of 
study, may be without that readiness of concep- 
tion, aad affluence of language, always necessary 
to coUdqixial entertainment. They may want ad- 
dress to watch the hints which conversation offers 
for the display of their particular attainments, or 
they may be so much unfurnished with matter on 
coiiimon subjects, that discourse not professedly 
literary glides over them as heterogeneous bodies, 
without admitting their conceptions to mix in the 
circiilation. 

A transition from an author's book to his con- 
versationi is too often like an entrance into a lai ge 
city, after a distant prospect. Remotely, we see 
nothing but spires of temples and turrets of pa-* 
lacesy and imagine it the residence of splendour, 
grandeur, and magnificence ; but, when we have 
passed the gates, we find it perplexed with narrow 
passages, disgraced with despicable cottages, em:< 
harassed wi^ obstructiops, and clouded with 
fmoke* 
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JPT. 
Whu »gt u> Urg« ■ crap of vieei bore. 
Or when wai avarice extended laoni 
Wben were the dice with more profudoa throw 

There i« no grievance, futtc or privat 
'which, since I took uppn me the office 
[periodical monitor, I have received so n 
or so earnest compl^nts, as of the pre<lomii 
of play ; of a fatal passion for cards and 
which seems to have overturned, not only thi 
bition of excellence, but the desire of plesf 
to have extinguished the flames of the lovi 
tvell as of the patriot ; and threatens, in its fii 
progress, to destroy all distinctions, both of 
and sex, to crush all emulation but that of f 
to corrupt all those classes of our people whot 
ccstors have,by their virtue, their industry, or 
parsimony, given them the power of living i 
travagance, idleness, and vice, and to leave 
without knowledge, but of the modish gamei 
without wishes, but for lucky hands. 

I have found by long experience, that the: 
few enterprises so hopeless as contests wit! 
ikshioB, ill which tbe op^oacai* w* i«A ti'^i 
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coDfidem by their numbers and strong by their 
union, but are hardened by contempt of their an- 
tagonist, whom they always look upon as a vretch 
of low notions, contracted views,mean conversation, 
and narrow fortune, — who envies the elevations 
which he cannot reach, who would gladly imbit- 
tcr the happiness which his inelegance or indigence 
deny him to partake, and who has no other end 
in his advice, than to revenge his own mortifica- 
tion by hindering those whom their binh and taste 
hive set above him, from the enjoyment of their 
superiority, and bringing them down to a level 
with himself. 

Though I have never found myself much af- 
fected by this formidable censure, which I have 
lacurred often enough to be acquainted with its 
fiill force, yet I shall, in some measure, obviate it 
on this occasion, by offering very little in my own 
aamey either of argument or intreaty, since those 
who sufiFer by this general infatuation may be sup- 
posed best able to relate its effects. 

SIR9 
. There seems to be so little knowledge left in 
the world, and so little of that reflection practised, 
by which knowledge is to be gained, that I am 
in dofubt, whether I shall be understood, when I 
complain of want of opportunity for thinking ; or 
whether a condemnation, which at present seems 
irreversible, to perpetual ignorance, will raise any 
compassion eitl^ in you or your readers : yet I 
will Tenture to lay my state before you, because, I 
believcy it is natural to most minds, to vak^ ^q>t^^ 
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pleasure ia complaiaing of eyib» of which ibfff 
have ng reason to be ashamed* 

I am the daughter of a man pf great fortusc^ 
whose diffidence of mankind^ and» peihapa^ fh^ 
pleasure of continual accumulatkm» incline hkn ta 
reside upon his own estate, and to educate Wt 
children in his own house, where I was bi«d» i( 
not with the most brilfiant examples <^ virtue be-i 
fore ray eyes, at least remote, enough from any in-i 
citements to vice ; and waiting neither leisiire nor 
books, nor the acquaintance of sooie persoDS «f 
learning in the neighbourhoodt I eiKieavoi|re4 ta 
acquire such knowledge as might most recommend 
me to esteem, and thought myself able to support 
a conversation upon most of the aubjects whicH 
my sex and conditio^ made it proper for q^ tA 
understand. 

I had) besides my knowledge, as my m^nmn 
and my maid told me, a very fine fieice and eleg«Bl 
shape ; and with all these advantages had been «e^ 
venteen months ^e reigning to2|st for twelve mijet 
round, and never came to the monthly assembly, 
but I heard the old ladies that sat by wishing that 
t$ might end weiU and their daughters Griti<;i8ing 
my air, my features, or my dres#. 

You know, Mr. Rambler, that ambitioa is na^ 
tural to youth, and curiosity to understanding \ 
and therefore will hear, without wo]|deF,thaf I. 
was desirous to extend n^y victories over those wh<> 
might give more honour to the conqueror ; and that 
I found in a country life a continual repetition of 
the same pleasures, which was not suip^ieiH ta 
iiU up the mind for the present, pr raise any ej^pec- 
tau'ons of the future } and 1 wiSL coifc^^ \ft ^ou^ 
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tint I wtt ii i i|i>lkal for a sgfit of the town ; and 
fi&ed ny tlie8^;hts witk llie discovnies which I 
•hoold make, the tnumphs that I should obtaiOf 
tad the prtuKt that I thoold recede. 

At latt the tuAe came. Mr aunt, whose him- 
httid has a teat in paiUament and a pkce at courtf 
honed her only dild, and sent for me to supply 
theloia. 

Ilie hope that I shoidd so far insinuate myself 
into thdr nirour, as to obtain a considerable aug^ 
ftentaftkili of my fortune, procured me ever)' con- 
venience for my departmie, with great expedition } 
aaid I could not, amidst all my transports, forbear 
•Mae indignation (o see with what readiness the 
ttftuFal gulurdians of my virtue sold me to a statCi 
which they thought more hazardous than it really 
tras, as soon as a new accession of fortune glittered 
ia their eyes* 

Three dap I was upon the road, and on tlit 
fourth morning my heart danced at the sight of 
LiOfidoti. 1 was set dowii at my aunt's, and en<* 
tered np<Ai the scene of action. I expected noW| 
from the age and experience of my aunt, some pru- 
dential lessons ; but, after the first civilities and 
ferst tears were over, was told what pity is v^s to 
have kept so fine a girl so long in the country } 
for the people who did not begin young, seldom 
dealt their cards handsomely, or played them to*'- . 
lerably. 

Young persons are co|snmonly inclined to slie ht 
the remarks and counsels <of their eldert. I smiledf 
perhaps, with too much contempt, and was upon 
the point of telling her, that my time V«A w:?^ 
]M#ii famed m Mich trividl iattanaaeiiX%» ^\xV\ V)^ 
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found, that things are to be estimated not fay the 
importance of their effects, but the frequency of 

their use. 

A few days after, my aunt gave me notice that 
tome company, which she had been six weeks in 
collecting, was to meet that evening, and she ex- 
pected a finer assembly than had been seen all the ' 
winter. She expressed this in the jargon of .a 
gamester, and M^hen I asked an explanation of her 
terms of art, wondered where I had lived. I had 
already found my aunt so incapable of any rational 
conclusion, and so ignorant of every thing, whe- 
ther great or little, that I had lost all regard to 
her opinion, and di-cssed myself with great expec- 
tations of an opportunity to display my charms 
among rivals, whose competition would not dis- 
honour me. The company came in, and after the ' 
cursory compllip.ents of salutation, alike easy to 
the lowest and the highest undenttanding, what 
was the result ? The cards w^cre broke upon, the 
parties were formed, the whole night passed in a 
gaine, upon which the young and old were equally 
employed ; nor was I able to attract an eye, or 
gain an ear ; but being compelled to play wiiliout 
skill, I perpetually embarrassed ray partner, and 
soon porocived the contempt of the whole table 
gathering upon me. 

1 cannot biit suspect. Sir, that this odious fashion 
is produced by a conspiracy of the old, thp ugly> 
and the ignorant, against the young and beautiful, 
the witty and the gay, as a contrivance to level all 
distinctions of nature and of art, to confound the 
world in a cltaos of folly, to take finom those, who 
could outshine them, all ibe^idxawia^ca of mind and 
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body, to wthhold youth from its natural pleasures, 
deprive wit of its influence, and beauty of its 
charmsy to fix those hearts upon money to which 
love has hitherto been entitled, to sink life into a 
tedious uniformity, and to allow it no other hopes 
or fears, but those of robbing and being robbed. 

Be pleased. Sir, to inform those of my sex who 
have minds capable of nobler sentiments, that if 
tlicy will unite in vindication of their pleasures and 
their prerogatives, they may fix a time at which 
cards shall cease to be in fashion, or be left only 
to those who have neither beauty to be loved, nor 
spirit to be feared ; neither knowledge to teach, 
nor modesty to learn ; and who, having passed 
their youth in vice, are justly condemned to spend 
their age in folly. 

I am, Sir, 6cc. 

CLEORA. 
SIR, 

Vexation will burst my heart, if I do not give 
it vent. As you publish a paper, I insist upon it, 
that you insert tliis in your next, as ever you hope 
for the kindness and encouragement of any woman 
of taste, spirit, and virtue. I would have it pub- 
lished to the world, how desen'ing wives arc used 
by imperious coxcombs, that henceforth no wo- 
man may marry, ^ho has not the patience of 
GrizzcL Nay, if even Grizzcl had been nia:Tlc.d 
to a gamester, her temper would never have lield 
out. A wretch, that loses his good-humour and 
humanity along with his money, and will nut al- 
low enough from his own extravagancies to %\V{>^Ov\. 
a woman of fashion in the neccobary a.museVkv.^w'L's^ vii 

Vol. L I 
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life ! — ^Why does not he employ Ids wise head tA 
make a figure in parliament, rise an estate, and get 
t title ? That would be fitter for the master of 4 
family, than rattling a noisy d}ce4x>x ) and then 
he might indulge his wife in a few slight expencei 
and elegtint diversions. 

What if I was unfortunate at Brag ? — Should 
lie not have stayed to see how luck would tun| 
another time ? Instead of that, what does he do» 
but picks a quarrel, upbraids tne with lose of 
beauty, abuses my acquaintance, ridicides my ^ay^ 
tod insults my understanding ; says, forsooth, that 
vtromen have not heads enough to play with any 
thing but dolls, and that they should be employed 
fai things proportionable to their understanduigf 
keep at home, and mind family affairs* 

I do stay at home, Sir, and all the world knowa 
1 am atliome every Sunday. I have had six routes 
this winter, and sent out ten packs of cards in in- 
vitations to private parties. As for managementf 
I am sure he cannot call me extravagant, or say I 
do not mind my family. The children are out at 
fiurse in villages as cheap as any two little bratt 
tan be kept, nor have I ever seen them nnoe | 
so that he has no trouble about them. The seiv 
rants live at board wages. My own dinners 
come from the ThatchM House ; and I have never 
paid a penny for any thing I have bought since I 
was married. As for play, I do think I may, in* 
deed, indulge in that, now I am my own mistiness* 
t^apa made me drudge at Whist till I was tired of 
it ; and, br from wanting a head, Mr. Hoyle, 
when he had not given me above forty lessons, said 

/ W9S oBc oftbe best ocbolax^ 1 ^ioL^^ht theii 
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with myself, that, if once I was at liberty, I 
would leave play, and take to reading romancesy 
things so forbidden at our house, and so railed at, 
that it was impossible not to fancy them very 
charming. Most unfortunately, to save me from 
absolute undutifulness, just as I was married, came 
dear Brag into ibshioo, and ever since it has been 
the joy of my life ; so easy, so cheerful and care* 
less, so void of thought, and so genteel ! Who 
can help loving it ? Yet the perfidious thing hat 
used me very m of kte, and to-morrow 1 should 
luKve changed it for Faro. But oh! this detesta^ 
ble to-morrow, a thing always expected, and never 

found. ^Within these few hours must I be 

dragged into the country. The wretch. Sir, left 
me in a fit, which his threatning^ had occasioned, 
and umnercifully ordered a post-chaise. Stay 1 
cannot, for money I have none, and credit I can* 
not get— But I will make the monkey play 
with mc at^picquet upon the road for all I want. 
t ann almost, sure to beat him, and his debts of 
honour I know he will pay. Then who can teS 
but I may still come back and conquer lady Pack^ 
er ? Sir, you need not print this last scheme ; and 
upon second thon^ts, you may. — Oh distraction ! 
the post-chaise is at the door. Six, publish what 
joa willy only let it be printed without a. name. 
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Mttltis d.'cendi eopia ftrent^ 
Et sua mortifera estfacuHdia—"'-^ 

jur. 

Some who the deptht of eloquence have found. 
In that unnavigabie stream were drown*d. 

J>RYD£K» - 

SIR, 

I AM the modest young man whom you favoured 
with your advice in a late paper ; and, as I am 
very far from suspecting that you foresaw the num- 
berless inconveniencies which I have, by following 
it, brought upon myself, I will lay my condition 
open before you, for you seem bgund to extricate 
me from the perplexities in which your couna^ 
however innocent in the intention, has contributed 
to involve me. 

You told me, as you thought, to my comfort, 
that a writer might easily find means of introduc- 
ing his genius to the world, for the * presses of 
* England were open.' This I have now fatally ex* 
perienced ; the press is, indeed, open. 

Facilis tUscensiti Averni^ 

Noctes atque dies patet atrijanua Ditis* 

VIRG. 

The gates of hell are open night and day ; 
Smooth the descent, and easy is the way. 

BKYDFN. 
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Ttht liieant of doing hurt to ourselves are id* 
ways at haiML I immediately sent to a printer, 
sad contracted with him for an impression of se- 
veral thousanik of my pamphlet. While it wat 
St the press, I was seldom absent from the print- 
iog4iousey and continually urged the workmen to 
kute^ by solicitatioBSt pro^iiseB, and rewards^* 
From the day all other pleasures were ei:clud^d by 
the ddightftd employment of correcting the sheets : 
and from the nights sleep generally was banished, 
by anticipations of the happiness which every 
kour was bringing nearer. 

At last the time of publication approached, and 
ny heait beat with ths raptures of an authpr. I 
vaa abo^ sdl little precautions, and in defiance of 
tnvy or of criticism, set my name upon the title, 
vitfaoot flttfficiently considering, that what has pnctf 
(msaed the press is irrevocable ; and that though 
the printing-house may properly be compared to 
the infernal rezicms, for the facility of' its entrance, 
Ind the difficulty with which authors return from 
it ; yet there is this difference, that a great geniua 
ean never return t6 his former state, by a happy 
Iraught of the wztfers of obUvion. 

I am now, Mr. Rambler, known to be an au- 
Aatf and am condemned, irreversibly condemned, 
to all the miseries of high reputation. The first 
morning after publication tby friends assembled 
sibout me ; I presented each, as is usual, with a 
eopy of my book^ They looked into the first 
pages, but were hindered, by their admiration, 
from reading further. The first pages are, indeed^ 
fery elaborate. Some passages they i^^s\.\03\^A^ 
dhndt txpoB aa maw eminently beaaUi>A. >X:AaL ^ 

I 3 
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rest ; and some delicate strokes, and aecret elegran- 
eies, I pointed out to them which had escaped their 
observation. I then begged of them to forbear 
their compliments, and invited them, I could do 
no less, to dine with me at a tavern. After dimtier 
the book was resumed ; but their praises very often 
so much overpowered my modesty, that I vm 
forced to put about the glass, and had often no 
means of repressing the clamours of their admi- 
ration, but by thundering to the drawer for an* 
other bottle. 

Next morning another set of my acquaintance^ 
congjratulated me upon my performance, with 
such importunity of praise, that I was again forced 
to obviate their civiHties by a treat. On the third 
day, I had yet a greater number of applauders to 
put to silence in the same manner ; and, on the 
fourth, those whom I had entertained the first 
day came again, having, in the perusal of tho 
remaining part of the book, discovered so many 
forcible sentences and masterly touches, that it 
was impossible for me to bear the repetition of 
their commendations. I, therefore, persuaded 
them once more to adjourn to the tavern, and 
chuse sonie other subject, on which I might share 
in the conversation. But it was not in their powdn 
to withhold their attention from my performance^ 
which had so entirely taken possession of their 
minds, that no Entreaties of mine could change 
their topick ; and I was obliged to stifle with 
claret, that praise, which neither my modesty, 
could hinder nor my uneasiness repress. 

The whole week was thus spent in a kind of 
literary nevel^ and I bave xvow ioAm&xVvait aothinj^ 
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is 80 expensive as great abilities, unless there is 
joined with them an insatiable eagerness of praise ; 
I for to escape from the pain of hearing myself ex- 
alted above the greatest names dead and living of the 
learned world, it has already cost me two hogsheads 
of pcMt, fifteen gallons of arrack, ten dozen of 
daret, and five and forty bottles of champagne. 

I was resolved to stay at home no longer, and 
therefore rose early and went to the cofiFee-house ; 
but found that I had now made myself too eminent 
for happiness, and that I was no longer to enjoy 
the pleasure of mixing upon equal terms with the 
rest of the world. As soon as I enter the room, 
I see part of the company raging with envy, 
which they endeavour to conceal ; sometimes with 
the appearance of laughter, and sometimes with 
that of contempt ; but the disguise is such that I 
can discover the secret rancour of their hearts ; 
and as envy is deservedly its own punishment, I 
frequently indulge myself in tormenting them with 
jpy presence. 

But though there may be some slight satisfac- 
tion received from the mortification of my ene- 
mies, yet my benevolence will not suffer me to take 
any pleasure in the terrors of my friends. I have 
been cautions, since the appearance of my work, 
not tq give myself more premeditated airs of su- 
periority, than the most rigid humility might al- 
low. It is, indeed, not impossible that I may 
sometimes have laid down my opinion in a manner 
that shewed a consciousness of my ability to main- 
tain it, or interrupted the conversation, when I saw 
jits ^ndency, vtrithout suffering the s^^^ket Vci 
wa^te bi9 tuuexQ explaining his scuXua^xxU* ^"^^i 
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indeedy I did indulge myself for two days in a 
custom of drummsHg with fny fingers^ when the 
company began to lose themselves in tbsurditiesj 
or to encroach upon subjects which I knew then 
ttnqualified to discuss. But I generally acted 
t^-ith great appearance of respect^ even to those 
whose stupidity I pitied in my heart. Yety Bot^ 
withstanding this exemplary moderation, so uni^ 
vorsnl is the dread of uncomAion powers, and such 
tlie unwillingness of msmkind to be made wiser^ 
that I have now for some days found myself 
shunned by all my acquaintance. If I knock at 
a door» nobody is at home ; if I enter m coffee^ 
houso, I have the box to myself. I live in the 
town like a lion in his desert, or an eagfe on hit 
ivok, too grf'fat for friendship or society, and con- 
dign '.lod to solit ude, by unhappy elevation and dreiid^ 
cd ascendency. 

Nor is my character only fbrmidaUe to others 
bi:t burdensome to myself. 1 naturally love to 
t.x'iK nuich wiihout thinking, to scatter my mtm^ 
\\\c\\x at nuidonu and to lelax my thoughts with 
tuvlvowHis remarks and fanciful images ; but sudt 
t* !^o>v the impi^rtance of my opinion, that I anf 
Ji(\,\:.\ to orter it, lest, by being established too 
h.t>!>lv M!tv^ a maxim, it should be the oceaenon oj 
«v.v". ;v» halt* the nation : and such is the expecta^ 
t .*•' with which 1 am attended, when I am going 
tv* siv.tK, that I tnrquently pause to reflect whe* 
i^s'^ vfhdt I amaboac to utter is worthy of myself. 
l^«<, Sir, t* suflficiently miserable ; but thcref 
it'v xv'l v^vJkter CAlamities behind. You nmsthave 
•v.u*. '.'x i\uv aixl i>wttt how men of parts have 
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open, at the instigation of piratical booksellers, for 
the profit of their works ; and it is apparent, that 
there are many prints now sold in Uie shriis, of 
men whom you cannot 8us{iect of sitting for that 
parpose, and v^hose likenesses must have been cer- 
tainly stolen when their names made their faces 
vendible. These considerations at fiFst put mc on 
my guardi and I have, indeed, found sufficient 
season for my caution, for I have discovered many 
people examining my countenance, with a curio- 
sity that shewed their intention to draw it ; I im- 
mediately left the house, but find the same beha- 
viour in another. 

Others may be persecuted, but I am haunted ; 
I have good neason to believe that eleven painters 
are now dogging me, for they know that he who 
can get my face first will make his fortune. I 
often change my wig, and wear my hat over my 
eyes, by which I hope somewhat to confound 
them ; for you know it is not fair to sell my face 
without admitting me to share the profit. 

I am, however, not so much in pain for my 
face as for my papers, which I dare neither carry 
with me nor leave behind. I have, indeed, taken 
some ineasures for their preservation, having put 
them in an iron chest, and fixed a padlock upon 
my closet. I change my lodgings five times a- 
week, and always remove at the dead of night. 

Thus I live, in consequence of having given too 
great proofs of a predominant genius, in the so- 
litude of a hermit, with the ans^iety of a miser, 
and the caution of an outlaw ; afraid to sliew 
my fiace, lest it should be copied ; afraid X.o ^^^'^^^ 
lest I should injure my character •, and lo nn\\\.^> 
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lest my corre^ndentg should pobfisli my fetters | 
always uneasy lest my servants should steal my pa* 
pers for the sake of money, or my friends for that 
of the publick. This it is to soar above the rest 
of mankind ; and this representation I lay before 
you, that I may be informed homr to divest myself 
of the laurels which are so cumbersome to tbo 
wearery and descend to the enjoyment of that 
quiet from which I find a writer of the first dasf 
so fatally debarred. 

HlStLLUS* 



iflk 
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Me noH oraciflu certum^ 

Sed mors cert a facit. t U C A IT* 

Let those weak fnind«, who live in doubt and tfmtf 
To juggling priests for oracles repair ; 
One certaiB hour of death to each decreed. 
My fixt, my certain soul, from doubt has freed. 

ROWF* 

It is recorded of some eastern monarch, that \i^ 
kept an officer in his house, whose employment M 
was to remind him of his mortah'ty, by calling 
out every morning, at a stated hour, ' Remembery 
* prince, that thou shalt die.* , And the ccmtempW 
tion of the frailness and uncertainty of bur present 
state appeared of so much importance to Solon of 
Athens, that he left this precept to future tges^ 
' Keep thine eye faxA, upon Xbt cwi oC \sfc%* 
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A freqtiefit and attentive prospect of tKat mo- 
mentt wluch must pot a period to aH our schemes^ 
and deprive us of all our acquisitions^ is indeed of 
the utmost e£5cacy to the just and rational regula- 
tion of our lives; nor would ever any thing >vick- 
ed| or often any thing absurd^ be undertaken or 
prosecuted by him who should begin every day 
irith a serious reflection that he is bom to die. 

The disturbers of ofxr happiness in this world* 
are our desires, our griefs, and our fears ; and to 
all these, the consideration of mortality is a cer- 
tain and adequate remedy. Think, says Epicte* 
tus frequently on poverty, banishment, and death, 
and you will then never indulge violent desires^ 
or give up thy heart to mean sentiments. 

That the maxim of Epictetus is founded on 
just observation will easily be gpranted, when we 
reflect, how that vehemence of eagerness after 
the common objects of pursuit is kindled in our 
minds. We represent to ourselves the pleasures of 
tome future possession, and sufier our thoughts to 
dwell attentively upon it, ull it has wholly en^* 
grossed the imagination, and permits us not to 
conceive any happiness but its attainment, or any 
aaiiery but its loss ; every other satisfaction which 
the bounty of providence has scattered over life is 
neglected as inconsiderable, in comparison of the 
peat object which we have placed before us, and 
it thrown from us as incumbering our activity, or 
aampled under foot as standing in our way. 

Every man has expetij^nced how much of this 
irdonr has been remitted,''^hen a sharp or tedious 
igluicta has let dtath Ww bit cyei* Tb& ^x« 
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teawve influence of greatness, tlite glitter of wealth, 
the praises of admirers, and the attendance of 
supplicants, have appeared vain and empty things» 
when the last hour seemed to be approaching ; 
and the same appearance they would always haye» 
if the same thought was always predominant* 
We should then find the absurdity of stretching 
out our arms incessantly to grasp, that which we 
cannot keep, and wearing out our lives in endca* 
vours to add new turrets to the fabric of ambition 
when the foundation itself is shaking, and the 
ground on which it stands is mouldering away. 

All envy is proportionate to desire ; we are un-» 
easy at the attainments of another, according as 
we think our own happiness would be advanced 
by the addition of that which he withholds from 
us ; and therefore whatever depresses immoderate 
wishes, will, at the same, set the heart free from 
the corrosion of envy, and exempt us from that 
vice which is, above most others, tormenting to 
ourselves, hateful to the world, and productive of 
mean artifices and sordid projects. He that con-* 
aiders how soon he must dose his life, will find 
nothing of so much importance as to close it well; 
und will, therefore, look with indiffei*encre upon 
whatever is useless to that purpose. Whoever re< 
fleets frequently upon the uncertainty of his own 
duration, will find but that the state of others 
is not more permanent, and that what can confer 
nothing on himself very desirable, cannot so much 
improve the condition of a rival, as to make him 
much superior to those from whom he has carried 
the piize, a prize too mean to deserve a very ob-' 
minate opposition* 
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Even gnefy that passion to which the virtuous 
and tender mind is particularly subject, will be 
obviated or alleviated by the same thoughts. It 
w^l be obviated} if all the blessings of our condi- 
tion are enjoyed \i*ith a constant sense of this un- 
certain tenure. If we remember, that whatever 
we possess is to be in our hands but a very little 
time, and that the little which our most lively 
hopes can promise us, may be made less by ten 
thousand accidents ; we shall not much repine at 
a loss of which we cannot estimate the value, but 
of which, though we are not able to tell the least 
amount, we know, with sufficient certainty, the 
greatest, and are convinced that the greatest is 
not much to be regretted. 

But if any passion has so much usurped our un» 
derstanding, as not to suffer us to enjoy advan- 
tages with the moderation prescribed by reason, 
it is not too late to apply this remedy, when we 
find ourselves sinking under sorrow, and inclined 
to pine for that which is irrecoverably vanished. 
We may then usefully revolve the uncertainty of 
our own condition, and the folly of lamenting that 
firom which, if it had stayed a little longer, we 
should ourselves have been tsiken away. 

With regard to the sharpest and most melting 
sorrow, that which arises from the loss of those 
whom we have loved with tenderness, it may be 
observed, that friendship between mortals can be 
contracted on no other terms, than thatxone must 
some time mourn for the other's death : And this 
grief will always yield to the survivor one conso- 
lation proportionate to his affliction ; for the pain 
Vol. I. K 
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whatever it be, that he himself feels, his friend hal 
ccaped. 

Nor is fear, the most overbearing and resistlesi 
of all oiii passions, leas to be tcmperated by this 
universal medicine of the mind. The frequent 
contemplation of death, as it shews the vanity of 
all human good, discovers likewise the lightness 
of all terrestrial evil, which certainly can last no 
longer than the subject upon which it acts ; and 
according to the old observation, must be shorter, 
as it is more violent. The most cruel calamity 
which misfortune can produce, must, by the ne- 
cessity of nature, be quickly at an end. Thesoul 
cannot long be held in prison, but will fly away, 
and leave a lifeless body to human malice. 

"-"-Ridetque sui ludibria truncL 

And soaring mocks the broken frame below. 

The utmost that we can threaten to one another 
h that death, which, indeed, we may precipitate, 
but cannot retard, and from which, therefore, it 
cannot become a wise man to buy a reprieve at the 
expcnce of virtue, since he knows not how small 
a portion of time he can piu-chasc ; but knows, 
that, whether short or long, it will be made less 
valuable by thc^emembrance of the price at which 
it has been obtained. He is sure that he destrop 
his happiness, but is not sure that he lengthen! 
his life. 

The known shortness of life, as it ought to mo- 
derate our passions, may likewise, with equal pro- 
priety, contract our designs. There is not time 
for the most forcible cemus, mnd most active iuf 
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duatry, to extend its effects beyond a certain spliei\ 
To project the conquest of the worlds is the mr.d- 
nesg of mighty princes ; to hope for excellence in 
every science, has been the folly of literary hcroL^s ; 
and both have found at last, that they have panted 
for a height of eminence denied to humanity, and 
have lost many opportunities of making themselves 
useful and happy, by a vain ambition of obtain- 
ing a species of honour, which the eternal laws of 
providence have placed beyond the reach of man. 
The miscarriages of the great designs of princes 
arc recorded in the histories of the world, but are 
of little use to the bulk of mankind, who seem 
Very little interested in admonitions against errors 
trhich they cannot commit. But the fate oflearn- 
ed ambition is a proper subject for every scholar 
to consider ; for who has not had occasion to regret 
the dissipation of great abilities in a boundless mul- 
tiplicity of pursuits, to lament the sudden deser- 
tion of excellent designs, upon the offer of some 
other subject made inviting by its novelty, and to 
observe the inaccuracy and deficiencies of works 
left unfinished by too great an extension of the 
plan? 

It is always pleasing to observe how much more 
tour minds can conceive than our bodies can per- 
form ; yet it is our duty, while we continue in this 
complicated state, to regulate one part of our com- 
position by some regard to the other. We are not 
to indulge our corporeal appetites with pleasures 
that impair our intellectual vigour, nor gratify our 
minds with schemes which we know our lives must 
feil in attempting to execute. The unceYt?LVcv\>j c^^ 
our duration ought at once to set bounds to o\\c 
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designs, and add incitements to our industry ; and 
when we find ourselves inclined either to immensity 
in our Bchemes9 or sluggishness in our endeavours, 
we may either check or animate ourselves, by 
recollecting, with the father of physick, that art 
ii longy end life is th§rt* 
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Iliic matre carentibuSy 
Prii'ijnis mulier temperat innoeem. 
Nee dotata regit virum 
CoHJux^ ne^ nittdojidit adulter o : 

Los est maxna pare/it urn 
Virtus et metuens alUritts viri 
C erto feeder e eastitas, 

HORACE. 

Not there the guiltless step-dame knows 
The baleful draught for orphans to compose ; 

No wife high poi tion'd rules her spouse, 
Or trusts her essenc'd lover's faithless vows ; 

The lovers there for dow'ry claim 
The father's virtue, and the spotle^ fame 

Which dares not break the nuptial tie. 

FRANCIS. 

There is no observation more frequently made 
by such as employ themselves in surveying the 
conduct of mankind, tham that marriage, though 
the dictate of nature, and the institution of provi- 
dence, is yet very often the cause of misery ; — 
and that those who have entered into that state 
can very seldom forbear to tx^^<& ^i\^\x i^^q.\A!-i 
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ance, and their envy of those whom either chance 
or caution hath withheld from it. 

This general unhappiness has given occasion to 
many sage maxims among the serious, and smart 
remarks among the gay ; the morahst and the 
writer of epigrams have equally shewn their abili- 
ties upon it ; some have lamented, and some have 
ridiculed it ; but as the faculty of writing has been 
chiefly a masculine endowment, the reproach of 
making the world miserable has been always thrown 
upon the women, and the grave and the merry 
have equally thought themselves at liberty to con- 
clude cither with declamatory complaints, or sati- 
rical censures, of female folly or fickleness, ambi- 
tion or cruelty, extravagance or lust. 

Led by such number of examples, and incited 
by my share in the common interest, I sometimes 
Venture to consider this universal grievance, having 
endeavoured to divest my heart of all partiality, 
and place myself as a kind of neutral being be- 
tween the sexes, whose clamours, being equally 
vented on both sides with all the vehemence of 
distress, all the apparent confidence of justice, and 
all the indignation of injured virtue, seem entitled 
to equal regard. The men have, indeed, by their 
superiority of writing, been able to collect the 
eridence of many ages, and raise prejudices in 
their favour "by the venerable testimonies of philo- 
sophers, historians, and poets ; but the picas of 
the ladies appeal to passions of more forcible ope- 
ration than the reverence of antiquity. If tliey 
have not so great names on their side, they have 
itronger arguments; it is to little ■pMr^o^.e \\\'^^ 
Socrates, or EaripidcSy are produc^A. «x^2J\xv^\.N^^ 
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sighs of softness and the tears of beauty. The 
most frigid and inexorable judge would^ at least, 
stand suspended between equal powers^ as Lucan 
was perplexed in the determination of the cause, 
where the deities were on one side, and Cato 
on the other. 

But I, who have Icng studied the severest and 
mcst abstracted philosophy, have now, in the cool 
nuitiirity of life, arrived at such command over my 
passions, that I can hear the vociferations of either 
sex without catching any of the lire from those 
til at utter them. For I have found, by long ex- 
perience, that a man \\ ill sometimes rage at hit 
wife, when in reality his mistress has offended him j 
and a lady complain of the cruelty of her husband, 
when she has no other enemy than bad cards. I dc 
not suffer myself to be any longer imposed upor 
Ly oaths on one side, or fits on the other ; noi 
v.'hen the husband hastens to the tavern, and thr 
lady retires to her closet, am I always confider 
that they are driven by their miseries ; since I ha^ 
sometimes reason to believe, that they purpose n 
I so much to sooth their sorrows, as to animate th 

fury. But how little credit soever may be gi' 
t to particular accusations, the general accumulal 

of the charge shews, with too much evide 
that manied persons are not very often adva' 
in felicity ; and therefore it may be proper to 
j mine at what avenues so many evils have made 

way into the world. With this purpose, I 
reviewed the lives of my friends who have 
least successful in connubial contracts, and 
lively considered by what motives they w 
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cited to many, and by what principles they re- 
gulated their choice. 

One of the first of my acquaintances that le- 
solved to quit the unsettled thoughtless condition 
of a batchelor, was Prudentius, a man of slow 
parts, but not without knowledge or judgment in 
thingrs which he had leisure to consider gradually 
before he determined them. Whenever we met 
at a tavern, it nv'as his province to settle the scheme 
of our entertainment, contract with the cook, and 
inform us when we had called for wine to the sum 
originally proposed. This grave considerer found, 
by deep meditation, that a man was no loser by 
marrying early, even though he contented himself 
with a less fortune ; for, estimating the exact 
worth of annuities, he found that, considering the 
constant diminution of the value of life, with the 
probable fall of the interest of money, it was not 
worse to have ten thousand pounds at the age of 
two and twenty years, than a much larger fortune 
at thirty ; for many opportunities, says he, occur 
of improving money, which if a man misses, he 
may not afterwards recover. 

Full of these reflections, he threw his eyes about 
him, not in search of beauty or elegance, dignity 
or understanding, but of a woman with ten uiou- 
sand pounds. Such a woman, in a wealthy part 
of the kingdom, it was not very difficult to find ; 
and by artful management with her father, whose * 
ambition was to make his daughtera gentlewoman, 
my friend got her, as he boasted to us in confidence 
two day« after his marriage, for a settlement of 
seventy- three pounds a-year less thaiv Ivet CcstVxiSNfc 
might bare c/afmcd, and less tiian W v^ovM. V\scw^ 
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self have given » if the fools had been but wise 
enough to delay the bargain. 

Thus at once delighted with the superiority of 
his parts, and the augmentation of his fortune, he 
caarried Funa to his own house, in which he never 
afterwards enjoyed one hour of happiness. For 
Funa was a wreteh of mean intellects, violent 
passions, a strong voice, and low education, with- 
out any sense of happiness but that which consist^ 
in eating and counting money. Funa was a scold. 
They agreed in the desire of wealth, but with 
this difference, that Prudentius was for growing 
rich by gain, Furia by parsimony. Prudentius 
would venture his money with chances very much 
in his favour ; but Furia very wisely observing that 
what they had was, while they had it, ibeir owftf 
thought all traffick too great a hazard, and was 
for putting it out at low interest, upon good se- 
curity. Prudentius ventured, however, to insure 
a ship, at a very unreasonable price ; but happen- 
ing to lose his money, was so tormented with the 
clamours of his wife, that he never durst try a 
second experiment. He has now grovelled seven 
and forty years under Furia's directions, who never 
once mentioned him, since his bad luck, by any 
other name than that of ibe insurer. 

The next that married from our society was 
Florentius. He happened to see Zephyretta in a 
chariot at a horse race, danced with her at night, 
was confirmed in his first ardour, waited on her 
next morning, and declared himself her lover. 
Horentius had not knowledge enough of the 
world, to distinguisli bett^'C€\i Xbe flutter of c«- 
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quetry, and the sprightliness of wit, or between 
the smile of allurement, and that of cheerfulness. 
He was soon waked from his rapture by convic- 
tion, that his pleasure was but the pleasure of a 
day, Zephyretta had in four and twenty hours 
spent her stock of repartee, gone round the circle 
of her airs, and had nothing remaining for him 
but childish insipidity, or for herself, but the prac- 
tice of the same artifices upon new men. 

Melissus was a man of parts, capable of enjoy- 
ing and of improving life. He had passed through 
the various scenes of gaiety with that indifference 
and possession of himself, natural to men who have 
something higher and nobler in their prospect. 
Retiring to spend the summer in a village little 
frequented, he happened to lodge in the same 
house with lanthe, and was unavoidably drawn to 
some acquaintance, which her wit and politeness 
soon invited him to improve. Having no oppor- 
tunity of any other company, they were always 
together ; and as they owed their pleasures to 
each other, they began to forget that any pleasure 
was enjoyed before their meeting. Melissus, from 
being delighted with her company, quickly began to 
be uneasy in her absence, and being sufficiently 
convinced of the force of her understanding, and 
finding, as he imagined, such a conformity of tem- 
per as declared them formed for each other, ad- 
dressed her as^ a lover ; after no very long court- 
ship obtained her for his wife, and brought her 
next winter to town in triumph. 

Now began their infelicity. Melissus had only 
•een her in one scene, where there vja.^ tvo x-accv^x.^^ 
#f objects to produce the proper cx.c\\,txcv^tv\.^ vck 
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contrary desires. They had both loved solitude 
and reflection, where there was nothing but soli- 
tude and reflection to be loved ; but when they 
came into public life, lanthe discovered those 
passions, which accident rather than hypocrisy had 
hitherto concealed. She was, indeed, not with-i 
out the power of thinking, but was wholly with- 
out the exertion of that power, when either gaiety 
or splendour played on her imagination. She was 
expensive in her diversions, vehement in her pas- 
sions, insatiate of pleasure however dangerous to 
her reputation, and eager of applause by whomso- 
ever it might be given. This was the wife which 
Melissus the philosopher found in his retirement, 
and from whom he expected an associate in his stu- 
dies, and an assistant to his virtues. 

Prosapius, upon the death of his younger bro- 
ther, that the family might not be extinct, married 
his house-keeper, and has ever since been com- 
plaining to his friends that mean notions are in- 
stilled into his children, that he is ashamed to sit 
at his own table, and that his house is unensy to 
him for want of suitable companions. 

Avaro, master of a very large estate, took a 
woman of bad reputation, recommended to him by 
a rich uncle, who made that marriage the condi- 
tion on which he should be his heir. Avaro now 
wonders to perceive his own fortune, his wife's 
and his uncle's insufHcient to give him that hap- 
piness which is to be found only with a woman of 
virtue. 

I intend to treat in more papers on this impor- 
tant article of life, and shall therefore, make no 
reBection upon these histories, e^ce^t that all 
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rhom I have mentioned failed to obtain ha] 
or want of considering that marriage is the s 
ie of perpetual friendship ; that there can 
riendship without confidence, and no coni 
without integrity ; and that he must expect 
wretched} who pays to beauty, riches, or p 
less, that regard which only virtue and 
:^^l claim. 
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Dum te causidicum, dum te modo rhetora fingitf 
Et non decfrnist Tat/re, quid esse <velis^ 

Peleos b^ Prtami tram it ^ vel Nest oris etas^ 
Et serum fueratjam tibi desinere'—' 

EJa, age, rumpe moras quo te spectabimus usque .? 
Dum quid sis dubitas, Jam potes esse nihil, 

MART. 
To rhetorick now, and now to law inclin*d, 
Uncertain where to fix thv changing mind ; 
Old Priam*s age or Nestor^s may be out, 
And thou, O Taurus, still go on in doubt 
Come then, how long such wavering shall we see } 
Thou may'st doubt on ; thou now can*8t nothing be. 

F. LEWIS. 

never without very melancholy reflections, 

we can observe the misconduct or miscar- 

of those men who seem, by the force of un- 

iding, or extent of knowledge, exempted 

:he general frailties of hum^iu Tva.tvxt^> *2ecv5 

red from the common infe\icVa£^ ol\^^ 
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Though the world is crowded with scenes of cala- 
mity, we look upon the general mass of wretched- 
ness with very little regard, and fix our eyes upon 
the state of particular persons whom the eminence 
of their qualities marks out from the multitude ; 
as in reading an account of a battle, we seldom 
reflect on the vulgar heaps of slaughter, but fol- 
low the hero with our whole attention, through 
all the varieties of his fortune, without a thought 
of the thousands that are falling round him. 

With the same kind of anxious veneration I 
have for many years been making observations on 
the life of Polyphilus, a man whom all liis ac- 
quaintances have, from his first appearance in the 
world, feared for the quickness of liis discernment, 
and admired for the multiplicity of his attainments, 
but whose progress in life, and usefulness to man- 
kind, have been hindered by the superfluity of his 
knowledge and the celerity of his mind. 

Polyphilus was remarkable at the school for 
surpassing all his companions, without any visible 
application, and at the university was distinguished 
equally for his successful progress as well through 
tlie thorny mazes of science, as the flowery path 
of politer literature, without any strict confine-. 
meat to hours of study, or remarkable forbear- 
ance of the common amusements of young men. 

When Polyphilus was at the age in which men 
usually chusc their profession, and prepare to enter 
into a public character, every academical eye was 
fixed upon him ; all were curious to enquire what 
tills universal genius would fix upon for the em- 
ployment of his life ; and no doubt was made but 
that he would leave all his contemporaries behind 
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him» and mount to the highest honours of that 
class in which he should enlist himself, without 
those delays and pauses which must be endured by 
meaner abilities. 

Polyphilus, though by no means insolent or as- 
Buniing> had been sufficiently encouraged by unin- 
terrupted success, to place great confidence in his 
own parts ; and was not below his companions in 
the indulgence of his hopes and expectations of 
the astonishment with which the world would be 
struck, when first his lustre should break upon it; 
nor could he forbear (for whom does not constant 
flattery intoxicate ?) to join sometimes in the 
mirth of his friends, at the sudden disappearance 
of those who, having shone a while, and* drawn 
the eyes of the public upon their feeble radiance, 
were now doomed to fade away before him. 

tt is natural for a man to catch advantageous no- 
tions of the condition which those with whom he 
converses are striving to attain. Polyphilus, in a 
ramble to London, fell accidentally among the 
physicans, and was so much pleased with the pros- 
pect of turning philosophy to profit, and so highly 
delighted with a new theory of fevers which darted 
into his imagination, and which, after having con- 
sidered it a few hours, he found himself able to 
mantain against all the advocates for the ancient 
system, that he resolved to apply himself to anato- 
my, botany, and chemistry, and to leave no part 
unconquered either of the animal, mineral, or ve- 
getable kingdoms. 

He therefore read authors, constructed systems, 
and tried experiments ; but unhappily asK^ vf^s» <j^ii- 
ing to see a new plant in ftower ux. Q\iA^^^> 
Vol. L L 
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ho met, in crossing Westminister to take water, 
the cliancellor's coach ; he had the curiosity 
to follow him into the hall, where a remarkable 
cause happened to be tried, and found him- 
self able to produce so many arguments, which 
the lawyers had omitted on both sides, that he de- 
termined to quit physick for a profession in which 
he foimd it would be so easy to excel, and which 
promised higher honours and larger profits, with* 
out melancholy attendance upon misery, mean sub- 
mission to peevishness, and continual interruption 
of rest and pleasure. 

He immediately took chambers in the Temple, 
bought a common -place-book, and confined him- 
self some months to the perusal of the statutes, 
year-books, pleadings, and reports ; he was a con- 
stant hearer of tlie courts, and began to put cases 
with reasonable accuracy. But he soon discover- 
ed, by considering the fortune of la^vyers, that 
]^ri'fcrment was not to be got by acuteness, leam- 
i ig, and eloquence. He was perplexed by the 
absurdities of attomies, and misrepresentations made 
by his clients of their o^\^l causes, by the useless 
anxiety of one, and the incessant importunity of 
another ; he began to repent of having devoted 
himself to a study which was so narrow in its com- 
I)rehcnsion, that it could never carry his name to 
any other country, and thought it unworthy of a 
man of parts to sell his life only for money. The 
barenness of his fellow-students forced him gene- 
rally into other company at his hours of entertain- 
ment, and among the varieties of conversatioQ 
through which his curiosity was daily wandering, 
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te&igent o£Bcen of the army. A man of letters 
was easily dazzled with the gaiety of their appear- 
ance, and softened into kindness by the poUteness 
of their address ; he therefore cultivated this new 
acquaintance, and when he saw how readily they 
found in every place admission and regard, and 
how familiarlj they mingled with every rank 
and order of men, he began to feel his heart 
beat for military honours, and wondered how the 
prejudices of the university should make him so 
long insensible of that ambition which has fired 
so many hearts in every age, and negligent of that 
calling which is, above sdl others, universally and 
invariably illustrious, and which gives, even to the 
exterior appearance of its professors, a dignity and 
freedom uiiknown to the rest of mankind. 

These favourable impressions were made still 
deeper by his conversation with the ladies, whose 
regard for soldiers he could not observe, without 
wishing himself one of that happy fraternity, to 
which the female world seemed to have devoted 
their ^ charms and their kindness. The love of 
knowledge, which was still his predominant incli- 
nation, vr3s gratified by the recital of adventures, 
and accounts of foreign countries ; and therefore 
he concluded that there was no way of life, in 
which all his views could so completely concenter 
as in that of a soldier. In the art of v^r he 
thought it not difficult to excel, having observed 
his new friends not very much versed in the prin- 
ciples of tacticks or fortification ; he therefore stu-* 
died all the military writers both ancient and mo- 
dem, and in a short time^ could tell how lo Vwi^ 
gained ererjr jremarkable battle that\iaA\>etYwVn!Ci 
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from the beginning of the world. He often 
shewed at table how Alexander should have been 
checked in his conquests, what was the fatal error 
at Pharsalia, hoW Charles of Sweden might have 
escaped his ruin at Pultowa, and Marlborough 
might have been made to repent his temerity at 
Blenheim. He entrenched armies upon paper so 
that no superiority of numbers could force themi 
and modelled in clay many impregnable fortresses, 
on which all the present arts of attack would be 
exhausted without effect. 

Folyphilus, in a short time obtained a commis- 
sion ; but before he could rub off the solenmity of 
a scholar, and gain the true air of military viva- 
city, a war was declared, and forces sent to the 
continent. Here Polyphilus unhappily found that 
study alone would not make a soldier ; for being 
much accustomed to think, he let the sense of dan- 
ger sink into his mind, and felt at the approach of 
any action that terror which a sentence of death 
would have brought upon him. He saw, that in- 
stead of conquering their fears, the endeavour of 
his gay friends was only to escape them ; but his 
philosophy chained his mind to its object, and ra- 
ther loaded him with shackles than furnished him 
with arms. He, however, suppressed his misery 
in silence, and passed through the campaign with 
honour, but found himself utterly unable to sup- 
port another. 

He then had recourse again to his books, and 

continued to range from one study to another. As 

I usually visit him once a-month, and am admitted 

to him without previous notice, I have found 

binif within thia last haif ^ear, ^c^^X^ena.^ \tft 
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Chinese language^ making a hrcCf collecting a 
vocabulary of die obsolete terms of the English 
law, writing an inquiry concerning the ancient 
Corinthian brass, and forming a new scheme of the 
variations of the needle. 

Thus is this powerful genius, which might have 
extended the sphere of any science, or benefited 
the worid in any profession, dissipated in a boundless 
variety, without profit to others or himself. He 
makes sudden irruptions into the regions of know- 
ledge, and sees all obstacles give way before him ; 
but he never stays long enough to complete his 
conquest, to establish laws, or bring away the spoils. 

Such is often the folly of men, whom nature has 
enaHed to obtain skill and knowledge, on terms so 
easy, that they have no sense of the value of the 
Acquisition ; they are qualified to make such speedy 
progress in learning, that they think themselves at 
liberty to loiter in the way ; and by turning aside 
after every new object, lose the race, like Atalanta, 
to slower competitors, who pness diligently for- 
ward, and whose force is directed to a single point. 

I have often thought those happy that have been 
fixed, from the first dawn of thought, in a deter- 
mination to some state of life, by the choice of 
one whose authority may preclude caprice, and 
whose influence may prejudice them in favour of 
his opinion. The general precept of consulting 
the genius is of little use, unless we are told how 
thegeniuscan be known. If it is to be dicovered 
only by experiment, life will be lost before the re- 
solution can be fixed ; if any other indications are 
to be found, they may, perhaps, be very t^iVj ^\^- 

JL3 
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cerned. At least, if to miscarry in an attempt be 
a proof of having mistaken the direction of the 
genius, men appear not less frequently deceived 
with regard to themselves than to others ; and 
therefore, no one has much reason to complain that 
his life was planned out by his friends, or to be con- 
fident that he should have had either more honour 
or happiness, by being abandoned to the chance 
of his own fancy. 

It was said of the learned bishop Sanderson, that, 
when he was ^preparing his lectures, he hesitated so 
much, and rejected so often, that, at the time of 
reading he was often forced to produce not what 
was best, but what happened to be at hand. This 
will be the state of every man who, in the choice 
of his employment, balances all the arguments on 
every side ; the complication is so intricate, the 
motives and objections so numerous, there is so 
much play for the imagination, and so much re- 
mains in the power of others, that reason is forced 
at last to rest in neutrality, the decision devolves 
into the hands of chance, and after a great part of 
life spent in inquiries which can never be resolved, 
the rest must often pass in repenting the unneces- 
sary dela^^ and can be useful to few other purposes 
than to warn others against the same folly, and to 
ghew, that of two states of life equally consistent 
with religion and virtue, he who chuses earliest 
i:huses best. 
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Ad populum phaUras, ego te intus^ et in cute rroiii, 

PERSIUS. 

Such pajjeantry be to the people shewn ; 

I'here boast thy horse's trappings and thy own ; 

I know thee to thy bottom, from witliiu 

Thy shallow centre to thy outmost skin. 

DRYDEN. 

Among the numerous stratagems by which 
pride endeavours to recommend folly to re- 
gard, there is scarcely one that meets with less 
success tlian affectation, or a perpetual disguise of 
the real character by fictitious appearances ; whe- 
ther it be that every man hates falsehood from tlie 
natural congruity of truth to his faculties of rea- 
son, or that every man is jealous of the honour of 
Lis understanding, and thinks his discernment con- 
sequently called in question, whenever any thing 
is exhibited under a borrowed fonn. 

This aversion from all kinds of disguise, what- 
ever be its cause, is universally diffused, and inces- 
santly in action ; nor is it necessary, that to exas- 
perate detection, or excite contempt, any inte- 
rest should be invaded, or any competition attempt- 
ed ; it is sufficient, that there is an intention to 
deceive, an intention which every heart swells to 
oppose, and every tongue is busy to detect. 

This reflection was awakened in my mind by a 
very common practice among my correspondents, 
of writing under characters which they cannot 
support, which are of no use to t\v^ ^7.^^Si*aX\wv ^t 
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enforcement of that which they describe or recom- 
mend ; and which, therefore, since they assume 
them only for the sake of displaying theirabilities, 
I will advise them for the future to forbear as la- 
borious without advantage. 

It is almost a general ambition of those who fa- 
vour me with their advice for the regulation of 
my conduct, or their coiitribution for the assistance 
of my understanding, to aflfect the style and the 
names of ladies. And I cannot always withhold 
some expression of anger, like Sir Hugh in the 
comedy, when I happen to find that a woman has 
a beard. I must therefore warn the gentle Phyllis^ 
that she send me no more letters from the Horse- 
Guards : and require of Belinda, that she be con- 
tent to resign her pretensions to fenude elegance, 
till she has lived three weeks without hearing the 
politicks of Batson's coffee-house. I must indulge 
myself in the liberty of observation, that there wert 
some allusions in Chloris's production, sufficient to 
shew that Bracton and Plowden are her ^vourite 
authors ; and that Euphelia has not been loi^ 
enough at home, to wear out all the traces of 
the phraseology which she learnedin the expedition 
to Carthagena. 

Among all my female friends, there was none 
who gave me more trouble to decypher her true 
character, than Penthesilea, whose letter lay upon 
my desk three days before I could fix upon the 
real writer. There was a confusion of images, 
and medley of barbarity, which held me long in 
suspcnce ; till by perseverance I disentangled the 
perplexity, and found, that Penthesilea is the son 
of a weahhy stock-jobber, who spends his mom* 
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ing under his father's eye, in Change- Alley, dine^ 
at a tavern in Govent-Garden, passes his evening 
in the phiy-house, and part of the night at a gam- 
ing-tahle, and having learned the dialects of these 
various regions, has mingled them all in a studied 
composition. 

When Lee was once told by a critick, that it 
was very easy to write Uke a madman ; he answer- 
ed, that it was difficult to write like a madman, 
but easy enough to write like a fool ; and I hope 
to be excused by my kind contributors, if in imi- 
tation of this great author, I presume to remind 
them, that it is much easier not to write like a 
man, than to ¥rrite hke a woman. 

1 have, indeed, some ingenious well-wishers, who 
without departing from their sex, have found very 
wonderful appellations. A very smart letter has 
been sent me from a puny ensign, signed Ajax Te- 
lamonius ; another in recommendation of a new 
treatise upon cards, from a gamester who calls 
himself Sesostris ; and another upon the improve- 
ments of the fishery, from Dioclesian ; but as these 
seem only to have picked up their appellations by 
chance, without endeavouring at any particular 
imposture, their improprieties are rather instances 
of blunder than of affectation, and are therefore 
not equally fitted to inflame the hostile passions ; 
for it is not folly but pride, not error but deceit, 
which the world means to persecute, when it raises 
the full cry of nature to hunt down affectation. 

The hatred which dissimulation always draws 
upon itself, is so great, that if I did not know 
how much cunning differs from wisdom, I sho\.dd 
wonder that an/ men have so ViUle kxio^X^^^^ o?^ 
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their own interest, as to aspire to vrear a mask for 
life ; to try to impose upon the world a character^ 
to which they feel themselves void of any just 
claim ; and to hazard their quiet, their fame, and 
even their profit, by exposing themselves to the 
danger of that reproach, malevolence, and neglect^ 
which such a discovery as they have always to fear 
will certainly bring upon them. 

It might be imagined, that the pleasure of re- 
putation should consist in the satisfaction of having 
our opinion of our own merit confirmed by the 
suffrage of the publick ; and that to be extolled 
for a quality which a man knows' himself to v^anty 
should give him no other happiness than to be 
mistaken for the owner of an estate, over which he 
chances to be travelling. But he who subsists 
upon affectation knows nothing of this delicacy ; 
like a desperate adventurer in conmierce, he takes 
up reputation upon trust, mortgages possessions 
which he never had, and enjoys, to the fatal hour 
of bankruptcy, though with a thousand terrors 
and anxieties, the unnecessary splendour of bor- 
rowed riches. 

Affectation is to hp always distinguished from 
hypocrisy, as being the art of counterfeiting those 
qualities which we might, with innocence and 
safety be known to want. Thus the man, who, 
to carry on any fraud, or to conceal any crime, 
pretends to rigours of devotion and exactness of 
life, is guilty of hypocrisy ; and his guilt is greater» 
as the end for which he puts on the fidse appear* 
ance is more pernicious. But he that* with aa 
awkward address, and unpleasing countenance, 
boasts of the conquests made by him among theU- 
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yoke of sxcnnxnrr. s j4ii.- ^ A V coih- vc)i ji^ 

TiDanT, zaDCCttxn pci of titf c^.Mtf*«: trjij^v,fi^ of 
&31t ; &r oar coBopktfs z vEIkia, tht c<hrr or«V 
fi g i i h e i a £af^ Coet=::pt » tbf proper par.iiJv* 
meat of affiectatioo, zad detnsstkc ihe -^JtA con* 
sa^ocDot of nypocnsT'. 

With the kjpocntrit is xj« at pirsmt my intj^h- 
tion toczpostiihte, though mn: he xr.:«:ht hctiught 
the exccDeficy of Tirtue, hy the necfssity of «?«n'. 
ing to he Tirtuoos ; hut the man of affectation may, 
perhaps, he reclaimed, hy finding how little he is 
Ukely to gain hy perpetual constraint and incessant 
^gikmce, and how much more securely he might 
make his way to esteem, hy cultivating real, than 
displaying counterfeit qualities. 

Every thing future is to he estimated by a wise 
man, in proportion to the probabihty of attaining 
it, and its value when attained ; and neither of 
these considerations will much contribute to the 
encouragement of affectation. For, if the pin- 
nacles of fame be, at best, slippery, how unsteady 
must his footing be who stands upon pinnacles 
without foundation ! If praise be made, by the 
inconstancy and maliciousness of those who must 
confer it, a blessing which no man can promiso 
himself from the most conspicuous merit and vi- 
gorous industry, how faint must be the hope <jf 
gaining it, when the uncertainty is multiplied by 
the weakness of the pretensions ! He that pursurl 
fame with just claims, trusts his hap\^iuefi« U\ tU« 
mads; but be that endcav9UTB a£ur \l >a^ ^^^^ 
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merit, has to fear, not only the violence of the 
storm, but the leaks of his vessel. Though he 
should happen to keep above water for a time, 
by the help of a soft breeze and a calm sea, at the 
first gust he must inevitably founder, with this 
melancholy reflection, that if he would have been 
content with his natui-al station, he might have 
escaped his calamity. AflFectation may possibly 
succeed for a time, and a man may, by great at- 
tention, persuade others, that he really has the 
qualities which he presumes to boast; but the 
hour will come when he should exert them, and 
then, whatever he enjoyed in przuse, he must suf- 
fer in reproach. 

Applause and admiration are by no means to be 
counted among the necessaries of life, and therefore 
any indirect arts to obtain them have very httle 
claim to pardon or compassion. Tliere is scarcely 
any man without some valuable or improveable 
qualities, by which he might always secure himself 
from contempt. And perhaps exemption from 
ignominy is the most eligible reputation, as free- 
dom from pain is, among some philosophers, the 
definition of happiness. 

If we therefore compare the value of the praise 
obtained by fictitious excellence, even while the 
cheat is yet undiscovered, with that kindness which 
evTry man may suit by his virtue, and that esteem 
to wliich most men may rise by common under- 
standing steadily and honestly applied, we shall 
find, that when from the adscititious happiness all 
the deductions are made by fear and casualty, there 
will remain nothing equiponderant to the security 
of truth. The state of tlie possessor of humbk 
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irtue, to the affccter of g^reat excellencies, is that 
f a small cottage of stone, to the palace raised 
ith ice by the empress of Russia ; it was for a 
ine splendid and luminous, but the first sunshine 
lelted it to nothing. 
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7erra salutiferas berbai, e/rdrmqye moeentes, 
Nutrit'f is urticce proxima fcepe rata est, 

OVID. 

Our bane and physick the same earth bestows. 
And near the noisome nettle blooms the rose. 

LvERY man is prompted by the love of himself 
> imagine, that he possesses some qualities, siip- 
rior, either in kind or in degree, to those which he 
?e8 allotted to the rest of the world ; and, what- 
ver apparent disadvantages he may suffer in the 
omparision with others, he has some invisible 
istinctions, some latent rescn'e of excellence, 
hich he throws into the balance, and by which 
e generally fancies that it is turned in his fa- 
3ur. 

The studious and speculative part of mankind 
ways seem to consider their fraternity as placed 
1 a state of opposition to those who are engaged 
: the tumult of public business ; and have pleased 
lemsclvcs, from age to age, with celebr^tlu^ \.\\^ 
licity of their own condition, and \vv\\\ iccwxcvV- 
^OL. L M 
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ing the perplexity of politicks, the dangers of 
greatness, the anxieties of ambition, and the mis- 
eries of riches. 

Among the numerous topicks of declamation 
that their industry has discovered on this subject, 
there is none which they press ^vith greater efforts, 
or on which they have more copiously laid out 
' their reason and their imagination, than the insta- 
bility of high stations, and the uncertainty with 
which the profits and honoiu^ are possessed, that 
must be acquired with so much hazard, viligancci 
and labour. 

This they appear to consider as an irrefragable 
argument against the choice of the statesman and 
the warrior ; and swell with confidence of vic- 
tory, thus furnished by the muses with the anm 
which never can be blunted, and which no art or 
etrength of their adversaries can elude or.resist. 

It was well known by experience to the nations 
which employed elephants in war, that though, 
by the terror of their bulk, and the violence of 
their impression, they often threw the enemy into 
disorder, yet there was always danger in the use 
of them, very nearly equivalent to the advantage ; 
for if their first charge could be supported, they 
were easily driven back upon their confederates ; 
they then broke through the troops behind themy 
and made no less havock in the precipitation of 
their retreat, than in the fury of their onset. 

I know not whether those who have so vehe« 

mently urged the inconveniences and danger of an 

active life, have not made use of arguments that 

^Bfbc retorted withecp^liptcfcxi^otixjftffcwlveii 
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and whether the happiness of a candidate for Iite« 
tary £cinie be not subject to the same uncertainty 
with that of him who governs provinces, com* 
mands armies, presides in the senate, or dictates in 
the cabinet. 

That eminence of learning is not to be gained 
without labour, at least equal to that which any 
other kind of greatness can require, will be allow- 
ed by those who wish to elevate the character of a 
scholar ; since they cannot but know, that every 
human acquisition is valuable in proportion to the 
difficulty employed in its attainment. And that 
those who have gained the esteem and veneration 
of the world by their knowledge or their genius, 
are by no means exempt from the solicitude which 
any other kind of dignity produces, may be con- 
jectured from the innumerable artifices which they 
make use of to degrade a superior, to repress a ri- 
val, or obstruct a follower ; artifices so gross and 
mean, as to prove evidently how much a man 
may excel in learning, without being either more 
wise or more virtuous than those whose ignorance 
he pities or despises. 

Nothing therefore remains, by which the student 
can gratify his desire of appearing to have built hia 
happiness on a more firm basis than his antagonist, 
except the certainty with which his honours are 
^joyed. The garlands gained by the heroes of 
literature must be gathered from summits equally 
difficult to climb with those that bear the civic or 
triumphal wreaths ; they must be worn with 
equal envy, and guarded with equal care from 
those hands that are always employed in efforts to 
tear them away : the ouly remaining Yiope \%) >^'^x. 
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their verdurc is more lasting, and that they are less 
likely to fade by time, or less obnoxious to the 
blasts of accident. 

Even this liope vnil receive very little encourage- 
ment from the examination of the history of learn- 
ing, or observation of the fate of scholars in 
the present age. If we look back into past times^ 
we find innumerable names of authors once in high 
reputation, read perhaps by the beautiful, quoted 
by the witty, and commented by the grave ; but 
of whom we now know only that they once existed. 
If we consider the distribution of literary iaxtie in 
our own time, we shall find it a possession of very 
uncertain tenure ; sometimes bestowed by a sudden 
caprice of the pubhc, and again transferred to a 
new favourite, for no other reason than that he is 
new ; sometimes refused to long labour and emi- 
nent desert, and sometimes granted to very slight 
pretensions ; lost sometimes by security and negli- 
gence, and sometimes by too dihgent endeavours 
to retain it. 

A successful author is equally in danger of the 
diminution of his fame, whether he continues or 
ceases to write. The regard of the public is not 
to be kept but by tribute, and the remembrance of 
past service will quickly languish unless successive 
performances frequently revive it. Yet in every 
new attempt there is new hazard, and there are 
few who do not at some unlucky time, injure their 
own characters by attempting to enlarge them. 

There are many possible causes of that inequa- 
lity which we may so frequently observe in the 
performances of the same man, from the influence 
of which no ability or iud\i%U>f \% sufficiently se- 
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eured, and which have so often sullied the splen- 
dour of genius> that the wit» as well as the con- 
queror, may be properly cautioned not to indulge 
his pride with too early triumphs, but to defer to 
the end of his life his estimate of happiness. 



^Ultima temper 



£xpectanda dies bomitti, dicique beatns 
Ante obitmn nemo supremaque funera debet • 

But no firail man, however great or high, 
Can be concluded blest before he die. 

ADD IS OK* 

Among the motives that urge an author to un" 
dertakings by which his reputation is impaired, 
one of the most frequent must be mentioned with 
tenderness, because it is not to be counted among 
his follies, but his miseries. It very often hap- 
pens that the works of learning or of wit arc 
performed at the direction of those by whom they 
are to be rewarded ; the writer has not always the 
choice of his subject, but is compelled to except 
any task which is thrown before him, without 
milch consideration of his own convenience, and 
without time to prepare himself by previous studies. 

Miscarriages of this kind are likewise frequently 
the consequence of that acquaintance with the 
grea;t, which is generally considered as one of the 
chief privileges of literature and genius. A man 
who has once learned to think himself exalted by 
famiharity with those from nothing but their 
birth, or the^ fortunes, or such stations as are 
seldom gained by moral excellence, set above b\vcv> 
wDlnotbeJong without submitting \v\a \md"£x^\a«A«- 
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ir.^ to their conduct ; he will suffer them to pre- 
scribe the course of his studies, and employ him 
for I heir own purposes either of diversion or inte- 
rest. His desire of pleasing those whose favour 
he has weakly made necessarj- to himself, will not 
siitFer him always to consider how little he is qua- 
lined for the work imposed. Either his vanity 
will tempt him to conceal his deficiencies, or that 
co'.vardice, which al\\-ays encroaches fast upon such 
as spend their lives in the company of persons 
h'/her than themselves, ^\^ll not leave him resolu- 
tion to assert the liberty of choice. 

But, though we suppose that a man by his for- 
tune can avoid the necessity of dependence, and 
by his spirit can repel the usurpations of patron- 
age, yet he may easily, by writing long, happen 
to write ill. There is a general succession of 
events in which contrarieties are produced by perio- 
dical vicissitudes ; labour and care are rewarded 
with success, success produces confidence, confi- 
dence relaxes industry, and negligence ruins that 
reputation which accuracy had raised. 

He that happens not to be lulled by praise into 
supiiiencss, may be animated by it to undertakings 
above his strength, or incited to fancy himself alike 
qualified for every kind of composition, and able 
to comply with the public taste through all its 
variations. By some opinion like this, many men 
have been engaged, at an advanced age, in at- 
tempts which they had not time to complete, and 
after a few weak efforts, sank into the grave with 
vexation to see the rising generation gain ground 
upon them. From these failures the highest jgC". 
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nius is not exempt ; that judgment which appears 
so penetrating, when it is employed upon the 
works of others, very often fails where interest or 
passion can exert their power. We are blinded 
in examining our own labours by innumerable 
prejudices. Our juvenile compositions please us, 
beostuse they bring to our minds the remembrance 
of youth ; our later performances we are ready to 
esteem, because we are unwilling to think that we 
have made no improvement ; wh^t flows easily 
from the pen charms us, because we read with 
pleasure that which flatters our opinion of our 
own powers ; what was composed with great strug- 
gles of the nund we do not easily reject, because 
.we cannot bear that so much labour should be 
fruitless. But the reader ,has none of these pre- 
possessions, and wonders that the auther is so un- 
like himself, without considering that the same soil 
win, with different culture, affcrddifferent pro* 
ducts* 




rit t^XIL'R' 



^sr."KnAy,JUNE2. 17; 



i( vidta ingenltim, aiterh 



^LtAKWiHG were the children of^ 
^^^^ mothers j Wtx was the oFTspr 
J^Tj^WSt and resembled her in cheer 
^^^-^y • Learning was bom of S( 
1 aW'"''^ ^'^ seriousness aud caution. A 
2^ were rivals, they were bred up bj 
JTiftcir birth in habitual opposition, i 
^^ (Tere m incessantly employed to impr 



«i»rin 



I hirtred and contempt of each oth< 



^^Hrfi Apollo, who foresaw the ill effects c 
Kgtprd, endeavoured to soften them, by d 
^regard equally between them, yet his 
^y atnl kindness *cre without effect ; t 
Kfuil animrsity was deepl5- rooted, having 
^lerminglctl with their first ideas, and was 
iped every hour, as fresh opportunities occu 
fierting it. No sooner were they of age 
received intu the apartments of the other eel 
than Wit hegan to entertain Venus at hei 
byapingthcsolemnity of Learn iNG, andL 
MNG to divert Minerva at her loom, by ck 
mders and ignonuce ol "W \t . 
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Thus they grew up, with malice perpetually in- 
creasing, by the encouragement which each re- 
ceived from those whom their mothers had persuad- 
ed to patronise and support them ; and longed to 
be admitted to the table of Jupiter, not so much 
for the hope of gaining honour, as of excluding a 
rival from all pretensions to regard, and of putting 
an everlasting stop to the progress of that influence 
which either believed the other to have obtained by 
mean arts and false appearances. 

At last the day came, when they were both, 
with the usual solemnities, received into the class of 
superior deities, and allowed to take nectar from 
the hand of Hebe. But from that hour Concord 
bst her authority at the table of Jupiter. The 
rivals, animated by their new dignity, and incited 
by the alternate applauses of the associate powers, 
harassed each other by incessant contests, with such 
a regular vicissitude of victory, that neither was 
depressed. 

It was observable, that at the beginning of 
every debate, the advantage was on the side of 
Wit ; and that, at the first sallies, the whole as- 
sembly sparkled, according to Homer's expression, 
mth unextinguishable merriment. But Learning 
would reserve her strength till the burst of applause 
wa« over, and the langour, with which the violence 
of joy is always succeeded, began to promise more 
:alm and patient attention. She then attempted 
lier defence ; and by comparing one part of her 
mtagonist's objections with another, commonly 
tiade him confute himself ; or by shewing how 
Hiiall a part of the question he had taken into his 
riew, proved that his opinion could hav^ a,o vj^\'^\\.% 
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The audience began gradually to lay aside their 
prepossessions, and rose, at last, with great venera- 
fion for Learning, but with greater kindness for 
Wit. 

Their conduct was, whenever they desired to re- 
commend themselves to distinction, entirely oppo- 
site. Wit was daring and adventurous ; Learn- 
in g cautious and deliberate. Wit thought no- 
thing reproachful but dukiess ; Learning was 
afraid of no imputation but tliat of error. Wit 
answered before he understood, lest his quickness 
of apprehension should be questioned; Learning 
paused, where there was no difficulty, lest any insi- 
dious sophism should lie undiscovered. Wit per- 
plexed every debate by rapidity and confusion ; 
Learning tired the hearers with endless distinc- 
tions, and prolongied the dispute without advan- 
tage, by proving that which never was denied. 
Wit, in hopes of shining, ^^-ould venture to pro-* 
duce what he had not considered, and often suc- 
ceeded beyond his own expectation, by following 
tlie train of a lucky thought ; Learning would 
reject every new notion, for fear of being intangled 
in consequences which she coidd not foresee, and 
was often hindered, by her caution, from pressing 
her advantages, and subduing her opponent. 

Both had prejudices, which in some degree hin- 
dered their progress towards perfection, and left 
them open to attacks. Novelty was the darling of 
AViT, and antiquity of Learning. To Wit, all 
that was new was specious ; to Learning, what- 
ever v/as ancient was venerable. Wit, however 
seldom failed to divert those whom hecouldiiotcon- 
tince, and to convince was not often his ambition^ 
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Learning always supported her opinion with so 
many collateral truths, that, when the cause was 
decided against her, her arguments were remember* 
€d with admiration. 

Nothing was more common, on either sid»?, 
than to quit their proper characters, and to hope 
for a complete conquest by the use of the weapons 
which had been employed against them. Wri» 
would sometimes labour a syllogism, and Learn- 
ing distort her features with a jest ; but they al- 
ways suffered by the experiment, and betrayed 
themselves into confutation or contempt. The 
€eriou8ness of Wit was without dignity, and tlie 
merriment 6f Learning without vivacity. 

Their contests, by long continuance, grew at 
last important, and the divinities broke into parties. 
Wit was taken into protection of the laughter- 
loving Venus, had a retinue allowed him of 
Smiles and Jests, and was often permitted to 
dance among the Graces. Learning still con- 
tinued the favourite of Minerva, and seldom went 
out of her palace, without a train of the severer 
virtues. Chastity, Temperance, Fortitude, 
and Labour. Wit, cohabiting with Malice, 
had a son named Satyr, who followed him, carry- 
ing a quiver filled with poisoned arrows, which, 
where they once drew blood, could by no skill 
ever be extracted. These arrows he frequently 
shot at Learning, when she was most earnestly 
or usefully employed, engaged in abstruse en- 
quiries, pr giving instructions to her followers. 
Minerva, Iherefcfre, deputed Criticism to her 
j|idi who generally troke the point o£ ^Jkix^% 
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arrows, turned them aside, or retorted them on 
himself. 

Jupiter was at last angry, tliat the peace of the 
heavenly regions should be in perpetual danger of 
violation, and resolved to dismiss these troublesome 
antagonists to the lower world. Hither, therefore, 
they came, and carried on their ancient quarrel a- 
mong mortals ; nor was either long without zeal- 
ous votaries. Wit, by his gaiety, captivated the 
young ; and Learning, by her authority, influ- 
enced the old. Their power quickly appeared 
by very eminent effects ; theatres were built for 
the reception of Wit, and colleges endowed for 
the residence of Learning. Each party endea- 
voured to outvie the other in cost and magnifi- 
cence, and to propagate an opinion that it was ne- 
ccssar)', from the first entrance into life, to enlist 
in one of the factions ; and that none could hope 
for the regard of either divinity, who had once en- 
tered the temple of the rival power. 

There were indeed a class of mortals, by whom 
AV I T and Learning were equally disregarded :— 
These were the devotees of Plutus, the god of 
riches. Among these it seldom happened, that the 
gaiety of Wit could raise a smile, or the eloquence 
of Learning procure attention. In revenge of 
this contempt, they agreed to incite their followers 
against them : but the forces that were sent on J 
those expeditions frequently betrayed their trust; 
and, in contempt of the orders which they had 
received, flattered the rich in publick, while they 
Beamed them in their hearts ; and when, by this 
treachery, they had obtained the favour of Plutus* 
•effected to look with an air q£ %\m^rioritv on those 
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-who still remained in the service of Wit and 
Learning. 

Disgusted with these desertions, the two rivals, 
at the same time, petitioned Jupiter for re-admis- 
sion to their native habitations. Jupiter thunder- 
ed on the right hand, and they prepared to obey 
the happy summons. Wit readily spread Iiis 
wings and soared aloft, but not being able to see 
fisu-, was bewildered in the pathless immensity of the 
ethereal spaces. Learning, who knew the way, 
shook her pinions ; but for want of natural vigour 
could only take short flights : so, after many ef- 
forts, they both sunk again to the ground, and 
learned, from their mutual distress, the necessity of 
union. They therefore joined tluMr liands, and 
renewed their flight; Learning was borne up 
by the vigour of Wit, and Wit guided by the 
perspicacity of Learning. They coon reached 
the dwellings of Jupiter, and were so endeared tJ> 
each other, that they lived afteruards in perpetual 
concord. W i t persuaded L e a a n i n g to con vrrrse 
with the Graces, and Leak.ni kg engaged Wit 
in the sen^ice of the Virtue?. Thev wcr; i,ow 
the favourites of all the powers of heaven, a;id glad- 
dened every Lanqvet Ly their prcsericc They 
fioon after married, at the coinrri'^iid of J u Toiler, a; id 
had a nuiL^ro .: s prog*.:. y cf Arts an i o ci l n c t s - 
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Tres mibt conviiiee prope dissentire mdentur , 
Poscentur vario multum diveria paiato. 

HO 

Three guests I have, dissenting at my feast, 
Reouiring each to gratify his taste 
With diff'rent food. 

PRAK 

That eveiy man should regulate his acti 
his own conscience^ without any regard 
opinions ot the rest of the world, is one 
first precepts of moral prudence ; justifi 
only by the suffrage of reason, which declai 
none of the gifts of Heaven art to lie uselt 
by the voice likewise of experience, whi 
soon inform us, that, if we make the praise o 
of others the rule of our conduct, we shall 
tracted by a boundless ^'ariety of irreconc 
judgments, be held in pei'petual suspence b 
contrary impulses, and consult for ever > 
determination. 

I know not whether, for the same reaso 
not nccess^^ry for an author to place some 
dence in his own skill, and to satisfy himsel 
knowledge that he has not deviated from 
tablished laws of composition, without sub 
his works to frequent examinations before h 
them to the public, or endeavouring to Beci 
cess by a solicitous conformity to advice a 
tkism. 
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It is, indeed, quickly 'discoverable, thatconsul- 
Ution and compliance can conduce liitle to the 
perfection of iny literary perfornfiance ; for who-* 
ever is so doubtful of his own abilities as to en- 
courage the remarks of others, will find himself 
every day embarrassed with new diificidiies, and 
^iU harass his mind, in vain, with the hopelesj la.- 
Itour of ifhiting heterogeneous ideas, digesting in* 
dependent hints, and collecting into one poiat the 
«everal rays of borrowed light, emitted often with 
contraiy direction!. 

Of all authors, those who retail their labours in 
periodical sheets would be most unhappy, if tliey 
were much to regard the censures or the admoni- 
tions of their readers ; for as their works are not 
sent into the world at once, but by small parts ia 
gradual succession, it is always imagined, by those 
who think themselves qualified to give instructions, 
that they may yet redeem their fonner failings by 
iKarkening to better judges, and supply the de- 
iciencies of their plan, by the help of the criticisms 
^liich are so liberally afforded. 

I have had occasion to obser^T, sometiriies with 
fiexation, and sometimes with merriment, the dif- 
erent temper with which the same man reads a 
)rinted and manuscript performance. When a 
)ook is once in the hands of the public, it is con- 
idered as permanent and unalterable ; and the 
«ader, if he be free from personal prejudices, takes 
t up with no other intention than of pleasing or 
nstnicting himself ; he accommodates his mind to 
he author's design ; and having no interest in 
refusing the amusement that is offered him, ne\e^ 
nterrupts his own tranquillity by 6tvid\ed c^iVA^, ox 
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destroys his satisfaction in that which is ah-eady 
well, by an anxious inquiry how it might be bet- 
ter ; but is often contented without pleasure, and 
pleased without perfection. 

But if the same man be called to consider the 
merit of a production yet unpublished, he brings 
an imagination heated with objections to passages, 
which he has yet never heard ; he invokes all the 
powers of criticism, and stores his memory with 
Taste and Grace, Purity and Delicapy> Manners 
and Unities, sounds which, having been once uttered 
by those that understood them, have been since 
re-echoed without meaning, and kept up to the 
disturbance of the world, by a constant repercus- 
sion from one coxcomb to another. He considers 
iilmsclf as obliged to shew, by some proof of his 
alnlities, that he is not consulted to no purpose, 
and therefore watches every opening for objectiofli 
and looks round for every opportunity to propose 
some specious alteration. Such opportunities a 
very small degree of sagacity will enable him to 
iind ; for in every work of imagination, the disposi: 
tion of parts, the insertion of incidents, and use of 
decorations, may be varied a thousand ways with 
equal propriety ; and as in tilings nearly equalf 
tliat will always seem best to every man which he 
liimrelf produces, the critick, whose business is only 
to propose, without the care of execution, can 
never want the satisfaction of believing that he 
has suggested very important improvements, nor 
the power of enforcing his advice by arguments, 
which as they appear convincing to himself, either 
his kindness qr his vanity will press obstinately and 
imDoitunatcly, without suspicion that hemaypo*- 
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Ribly judge too hastily in favour of his own advice, 
or inquiry whether the advantage of the new 
scheme be proportionate to the labonr. 

It is observed by the younger Pliny, that an 
orator ought not so much to sel'jct the strongest 
arguments which his cause admits, as to employ all 
which his imagination can aiTord ; for, in pleading, 
those itasons are of most value, which will mor.t 
affect the judges ; and the judges, says he, v.ill 
be always most touched with that which they had 
before conceived, pveiy man who is called to 
give his opinion of a performance, decides upon 
the same principle ; he first suffers himself to form 
expectations, and then is angr}' at his di'nippoint- 
ment. He lets his imagination rove at large, and 
wonders that another, equally unconlined in the 
bonndless ocean of possibility, takes a diiFerent 
course. 

But though the rule of Pliny be judiciously 
laid down, it is not applicable to the writer's. cause, 
because there always lies an appeal from domestick 
criticism to a higher judicature ; arid the public, 
which is never corrupted, nor often deceived, is to 
pass the last sentence upon literary claims. 

Of the great force of preconceived opinions I 
had many proofs, when I first entered upon this 
weekly labour. My readers having, from the 
performances of my predecessors, established- an 
idea of unconnected essays, to which they believed 
all future authors under a necessity of conforming, 
were impatient of the least deviation from their 
i}-8tem, and numerous remonstrances were accord- 
ingly made by each, as he found his favourite %m\^- 
jcct omitted or delnved. Some were ^n^t^ ^iasiX. 

N3 
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K did not, like the Spei 
:lf to the acquaintance of 
of his own birth and 
of his adventures, and a 
of his physiognomy. Others soon b 
mark that he was a solemn, serious 
■n-riter, without sprightlineas or gaiety 
ont with vcliemence for mirth and hui 
other admonished him to have a spec 
the various clubs of this great city, a 
him that much of the Spectator's viva 
out upon such assemblies. He has bi 
for not imitating the politeness of h 
sors, having hitherto neglected to tali 
under hia protection, and give them i 
iust opposition of colours, and the pi 
blons of ruffles a::d pinners. He ii 
quired by one to fix a particular censur 
matrons who play at cards with spei 
another is very much offended wliene* 
«-ith a speculation, in which naked 
comprised, without the illustration of c 

I make not the least question that : 
nitors intend the promotion of my des 
instruction of my readers ; but they d 
or do not reflect, tliat an author hi 
choice peculiar to himself ; and select 
jecls v.hich he is best qualified to t 
course of his studies, or the accident: 
that some topicfcs of amusement have 
treated vjith too much success to invi 
titio;i ; and that he «ho endeavours t 
readi:i-s must trj' various arts of invil 
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every avenue of pleasure, and make frequent 
changes in his methods of approach. 

I cannot but consider myself, amidst this tumult 
of criticism, as a ship in a poetical tempest, impel- 
I^ at the same time by opposite winds, and dash- 
ed by the waves from every quarter, but held up- 
right by the contrariety of the assailants, and secur- 
ed, in some measiu*e, by multiplicity of distress. 
Had the opinion of my censurers been unanimous 
it might perhaps have overset my resolution ; but 
since I find them at variance with each other, T 
can, without scruple, neglect them, and endeavour 
to gain the favour of the public by following the 
direction of my own reason, and indulging the 
sallies of my own imagination. 
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Kemo in sesg tentat descenders 

PERSIUS. 

None, none descends into himself. 

DRYDEN. 

Among, the precepts, or aphorisms, admitted by 
general consent, and inculcated by frequent re*. 
petition, there is none more famous among the 
masters of ancient wisdom, than that compendious 
lesson, r»ftS/ atxanv^Be acquainted with thyself ; a- 
Rcribed by some to an oracle, and by others to 
Chilo of Lacedemon. 
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This i>, indeed, a dictate which, in the whole 
ext jr.t of its meaning, may be said to comprise all 
the speculation requisite to a moral agent. Fof 
wlmt more can be necessary to the regulation of 
life, than the knowledge of our orignal, our end| 
our duties, and our relation to other beings ? 

It is however very improbable that the first 
author, whoever he was, intended to be understood 
in this unlimited and complicated sense ; for of 
the inquiries, which in so large an acceptation it 
woalJ seem to recommend, some are too extensive 
for I he powers of man, and som.e require hgkt 
from abo\-e, which was not yet indulged to the 
l-eathen woi4d. 

We might have had more satisfaction concern- 
ing the original import of this celebrated sentence, 
if history' had informed us, whether it was uttered 
as a general instruction to m.ankind, or as a parti- 
cular caution to some private inquirer ; whether 
it was applied to some single occasion^ or laid down 
as the universal rule of life. 

There will occur, upon^the elightest considera- 
tion, many possible circumstances, in which this 
monition might very properly be enforced ; for 
ever/ error in human conduct must arise from igno- 
rance in ourselves, either perpetual or temporary; 
and happen either because we do not know what 
is best and fittest, or because our knowledge is at 
the time of action not present to the mind. 

When a man employs himself upon remote and 
unnecessary subjects, and wastes his life upon ques- 
tions which cannot be resolved, and of which the 
solution would conduce very little to the advance- 
ir.ci:t of hrppiness ; when he lavishes his hours im 
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calculating the weight of the terraqueous globe, 
or in adjusting successive systems of worlds beyond 
the reach of the telescope ; he may be very pro- 
perly recalled from his excursions by this precept, 
and reminded, that there is a nearer being with 
which it is his duty to be more acquainted ; and 
from which his attention has hitherto been with- 
held by studies, to which he has no other motive 
than vanity or curiosity. 

The great praise of Socrates is, that he drew 
the wits of Greece, by his instruction and example, 
from the vain pursuits of natural philosophy to mo- 
ral inquiries, and turned their thoughts from stars ' 
and tides, and matter and motion, upon the vari- 
ous modes of virtue and relation of life. All his 
lectures were but commentaries upon this saying ; 
if we suppose the knowledge of ourselves recom- 
mended by Chilo, in opposition to other inquiries 
less suitable to the state of man. 

The great fault of men of learning is still, that 
they offend against this rule, and appear willing to 
study any thing rather than themselves ; for which 
reason they are often despised by those with whom 
they imagine themselves above comparison ; des- 
pised, as useless to common purposes, as unable to 
conduct the most trivial affairs, and unqualified to 
perform these offices by which the concatenation 
of society is preserved, and mutual tenderness ex- 
cited and maintained. 

Gelidus is a man of great penetration, and deep 
researches. Having a mind naturally formed for 
the abstruser sciences, he can comprehend intricate 
combinations without confusion ; and being of a 
tcwper Datamlly cool and equal, \\e \s ^t\^ot£v*voX^Xj 

m 
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ruptpd by his passions in the pursuit of the longest 
chain of unexpected consequences. HehaSy there- 
fore, a long time indulged hopes, that the solution 
of some problems, by which the professors of 
science have been hitherto baffled, is reserved for 
his genius and industry. He spends his. time in 
the liighest room of his house, into which none of 
his family are suffered to enter ; Ind when he 
comes down to his dinner, or his rest, he walka 
about like a stranger that is there only for a day, 
without any tokens of regard or tenderness. He 
has totally divested himself of all human sensations; 
he has neither eye for beauty, nor car for com- 
plaint ; he neither rejoices at the good fortune of 
his near friend, nor mourns for any public or 
private calamity. Having once received a letter, 
and given it his servant to read, he was informed 
tliat it was written by his brotlier, who, being 
shipwrecked, had swum naked to land, and was 
destitute of necessaries in a foreign country. Nak- 
ed and destitute ! says Gehdus ; reach down the 
last volume of meteorological observations, extract 
an exact account of the wind, and note it care- 
fully in the diar)' of the weather. 

The family of Gelidus oncx? broke into his 
study, to shew him that a town at a small distance 
was on fire, and in a few moments a servant came 
to tell him, that the flame had caught so many 
houses on both sides, that the inhabitants were 
confounded, and began to think of rather escaping 
with their lives, than saving their dwellings. What 
you tell me, says Gelidus, is very pix>bablo, for 
fire naturally acls in a circle. 
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Thus lives this great philosopher, insensible to 
every spectacle of distress, and unmoved by the 
loudest call of social nature, for want of consider- 
ing that men are designed for the succour and 
comfort of each other ; that though there are 
hours which may be laudably spent upon know- 
ledge not immediately useful, yet the first atten- 
tion is due to practical virtue ; and that he may 
be justly driven out from the commerce of man- 
kind, who has so far abstracted himself from the 
species, as to partake neither of the joys nor griefs 
of others, but neglects the endearments of his wife, 
and the caresses of his children, to count the drops 
of rain, note the changes of the wind, and calcu- 
late the eclipses of the moons of Jupiter. 

I shall reserve to some future paper the religious 
and important meaning of thir> epitome of wisdom, 
and only remark, that it may be applied to the gay 
and light, as well as to the grave and solemn' parts 
of life ; and that not only the philosopher may for- 
feit his pretences to real learning, but the wit and 
the beauty may miscarry in their schemes, by the 
want of this universal requisite, the knowledge of 
themselves. 

It is surely for no other reason, that we see such 
numbers resolutely struggling against nature, and 
contending for tiiat which they never can attain, 
endeavouring to unite contradictions, and dcter- 
.mindcd to excel in characters inconsistent with each 
other ; that stock-jobbers affect dress, gaiety, and 
elegance, and mathematicians labour to be wits; 
that the soldier teazes his acquaintances with ques- 
tions in theology, and the acadcmick \vo^^^ Vo. 
iWcn the ladies by a recital of Vv\% ^je^^x^X-^^^^- 
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That absurdity of pride could proceed only from 
ignorance of themselves, by which Garth attemp^ 
ed criticism, and Congreve waved his title to dra- 
matick reputation, and desired to be considered 
only as a gentleman. 

Euphues, with great parts, and extensive know- 
ledge, has a clouded aspect and ungracious fonn ; 
yet it has been his ambition, from his first entrance 
into life, to distinguish himself by particularities in 
his dress, to outvie beaux in embroidery, to import 
new trimmings, and to be foremost in the fashion. 
Euphues has turned on his exterior appearance, 
that attention, which would always have produc- 
ed esteem had it been fixed upon his mind ; and 
though his virtue and abilities have preserved him 
from the contempt which he has so diligently so- 
licited, he has, at least, raised one impediment to 
his reputation ; since all can judge of his dress, 
but few of his understanding ; and many who dis- 
cern that he is a fop, are unwilling to believe that 
he can be wise. 

There is one instance in which the ladies are par- 
ticularly unwilling to observe the rule of Chilo. 
They are desirous to hide from themselves the ad- 
vances of age, and endeavour too frequently to 
supply the sprightlmess and bloom of youth by 
artificial beauty ana forced vivacity. They hope 
to inflame the heart by glances which have los( 
their fire, or melt it by languor which is nc 
longer dehcate ; they play over the airs whicl 
pleased at a time when they were expected* onl) 
to please, and forget that airs in time ought tc 
give place to virtues. They continue to trifle 
because tbey could once Xxlfle ;x^^eably> tiU tho« 
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who shared their early pleasures are withdrawn to 
more serious engagements ; and are scarcely awa- 
kened from their dream of perpetual youth, but by 
the scorn of those whom they endeavour to rival. 
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Possunt quia posse videntur* 

For they can conquer who believe they can. 

DRYDEN. 

There are some, vices and errors which, though 
often fatal to those in whom they are found, have 
yet, by the universal consent of mankind, been 
considered as entitled to some degree of respect, 
or have, at least, been exempted from contempt- 
uous infamy, and condemned by the severest mo- 
ralists with pity rather than detestation. 

A constant and invariable example of this ge- 
neral partiahty will be found in the different re- 
gard which has always been shewn to rashness and 
cowardice, two vices, of which though they may 
be conceived equally distant from the middle point, 
where true fortitude is placed, and may equally 
injure any public or private interest, yet the one 
is never mentioned without some kind of venera- 
tion, and the other always considered as a topick 
of unlimited and licentious censure, ou viVv\c\v ^ 

the virulence of reproach may be lawiuQ.^ ^^^^^^* 
Vol. L O 
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The same distinction is made, by the coi 
tuffrage, between profusion and aTarice^ and 
haps,* between many other opposite vices ; i 
I have found reason to pay great regard t 
voice of the people, in cases where knowled, 
been forced upon them by experience, wi 
long deductions or deep researches, I am in 
to believe that this distribution of respect 
without some agreement with the nature of tl 
and that in the faults, which are thus investec 
extraordinary privileges, there are generally 
latent principles of merit, some possibiht 
future virtue, which may, by degrees, breal 
obstruction, and by time and opportune 
brought into act. 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that 
more easy to take away superfluities than to { 
defects ; and therefore he that ia culpable, b 
he has passed the middle point of virtue, is 5 
accounted a fairer object of hope, than he wl 
by falling short. The one has all that peri 
requires, and more, but the excess may be 
retrenched ; the other wants the qualities re« 
to excellence, and who can tell how he sb 
tain them ? We are certain that the horse n 
taught to keep pace with his fellows, whosi 
is that he leaves them behind. We kno* 
a few strokes of the axe will lop a cedai 
what arts of cultivation can elevate a slirub i 

To walk with circumspection and steadii 
the right path, at an equal distance betwe 
extremes of error, ought to b^ the consta 
(deavour of every reasonable bein|( f w>r ca» I 
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thoie teachers of moral wisdom much to be ho- 
noured as benefactors to mankind, who are always, 
enlarging upon the difficulty of our duties, and 
providing rather excuses for vice, than incentives 
to virtue. 

But since to most it will happen often, and ta 
all sometimes, that there will be a deviation to- 
wards one side or the other, we ought always to 
employ our vigilance, with most attention, on that 
enemy from which there is the greatest danger ; 
and to stray, if we must stray, tovirards those parts 
horn whence we may quickly and easily return. 

Among those opposite qualities of the mind, 
which may become dangerous, though in different 
degtees, I have often had occasion to consider 
the contrary effects of presumption and despond- 
ency ; of heady confidence, which promises vic- 
tory without contest, and heartless pusillanimity, 
which shrinks back from the thought of great 
ttRdertakings, confounds difficulty with impossibi- 
lity, smd considers all advancement towards any 
new attainment as irreversibly prohibited. 

Presumption will be easily corrected. Every 
txperiment wiU teach caution, and miscarriages 
win houtly shew, that attempts are not always rc- 
WUirded with success. The most precipitate ardour 
will, in time, be taught the necessity of methodi- 
cal gradation and preparatory measures ; and the 
most daring confidence be convinced that neither 
merit nor abilities can command events. 

It is the advantage of vehemence and activity^ 
that they are always hastening to their ov.-n refor- 
mation ; because they incite us to try vj\vc\)cv<iv cms 
expectaliong are well grounded, au4 \^v^^v;lot^ 
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detect the deceits which they are apt to occasion. 
But timidity is a disease of the mind more obsti- 
nate and fatal ; for a man once persuaded, that 
any impediment is insuperable, has given it, with 
respect to himself, that strength and weight which 
it had not before. He can scarcely strive with 
vigour and perseverance, when he has no hope of 
gaining the victory ; and since he never will try 
ins strength, can never discover the unreasonable- 
ness of his fears. 

There is often to be found in men devoted to 
literature, a kind of intellectual cowardice, which 
whoever converses much among them, may observe 
frequently to depress the alacrity of enterprise, 
and, by consequence, to retard the improvement 
of science. They have annexed to every species 
of knowledge some chimerical character of terror 
and inhibition, which they transmit, without much 
reflection, from one to another ; they first fright 
themselves, and then propagate the panick to their 
scholars and acquaintance. One study is incon- 
sistent with a lively imagination, another with a 
solid judgment ; one is improper in the early parts 
of life, another requires so much time, that it is 
jiot to be attempted at an advanced age ; one is 
dry and contracts the sentiments, another is dif- 
fuse and overburdens the memory ; one is unsuf- 
ferable to taste and delicacy, and another wears 
out life in the study of wor4s, and is useless to 
a wise man, who desires only the knowledge of 
things. 

But of all the bugbears by which the infantes 
Barbati^ boys both youtv^ 2iivd old, have been hi- 
therto frighted from digTe%s\iv^HxvXoi«.\iXs»K.U^ 
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iearfting, nodie has been more mischievously effica- 
cious than an opinion that every kind of know- 
ledge requires a peculiar genius, or mental con- 
stitution, framed for the reception of some ideas, 
and the exclusion of others ; and that to him 
>Bdio8c genius is not adapted to the study which 
he prosecutes, all labour shall be vain and fruitless, 
vain as an endeavour to mingle oil and water, or 
in the language of chemistry, to anialgamate bo- 
dies of heterogeneous principles. 

This opinion we may reasonably suspect to have 
beeti propagated by vanity, beyond the truth. 
It is naturaffor those who have raised a reputation 
by any science, to exalt themselves as endowed by 
Heaven with peculiar powers, or marked out by 
an extraordinary designation for their profession ; 
and to fright competitors away by representing 
the difficulties with which they must contend, and 
the necessity of quahties which are supposed to be 
not generally conferred, and which no man can 
know, but by experience, whether he enjoys. 

To this discouragement it may be possibly an- 
swered, that since a genius, whatever it be, is like 
fire in the flint, only to be produced by collision 
with a propel* subject, it is the business of every 
man to try whether his faculties may not happily 
co-operate with his desires ; and since they whose 
proficiency he admires, knew their own force only 
by the event, he needs but engage in the same 
undertaking with equal spirit, and may reasonably 
hope for equal success. 

There is another species of false intelligence, 
given by those who profess to shew' t\ie ^{"cq \.o 
the summit cf ino;rIedge, of equal \.eiv^'&T\c^ v:> 
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-.^N" r.v.r.d wuh talse distrust of itself^ and 

\ iwciios* solicitude and dejection. 

\ ^...,*.ir vh*"*: t^«^y^<^8ire to animate, con- 

. •• ;-,: "Ji> oxcrance on some new study, it is 

«s ., ^ji^,-* *»ttering representations of its 

. v^ i^ixi facility. Thus they genei-ally 

.- «\. :*» ^^^^ almost equally desirable ; 

. . ^. ,.*c:;e his industry by elevating his 

^ t jioiuce a high opinion of their own 

,N» s'iv"* they are supposed to relate only 

.>^- )«*"* foiii^d, and so have proceeded unth 

z^^" than they promise to their followers. 

y;:.\!ent, inflamed by this encouragement, 

^ X I. - jrd in the new path, and proceeds a few 

^, ... v.ih great alacrity, but he soon finds asperi- 

V ;: c i:^tricacies of which he has not been fore- 

. '!sx^ an<i imagining that none ever were so 

.' v.:*i^^s%d or fatigut'd before him, sinks suddenly 

- •: ' ^-ospair, and desists as from an expedition in 

>, • vh fate opposed him. Thus his terrors are 

,i..*:iplied by his hopes, and he is defeated with- 

^x; resistance, because he had no expectation of 

^^ onoiny. 

Cf these treacherous instructors the one de- 
*:roys industry', by declaring that industry is vain; 
the other by representing it as needless; the one 
c-ts away the root of hope, the other raises it only 
to be blasted. Tlic one confines his pupil to the 
shore, b) telling him that his wreck is certain, the 
other scuds him to sea, without preparing him for 
tempests. 

I'alsc hopes and false terrors are equally to be 

avoldccL JEvcr)"^ man wlio proposes to grow emi- 

Attit by Jeaminj^, slioulA c^.yt>[ \tv\\v^ mvcA^ ^v^^^k.^ 
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the difficulty of excellence, and the force of in- 
dustry ; and remember that fame is not conferred 
but as the recompense of labour ; and that la- 
bour, vigorously continued, has not often failed 
of its reward. 
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Ingevtes daminos, et claree nomina famee, 

Jllustrique graifes vobilite domes 
Devita, et longe caufus fuge ; contrahe vela. 

Ette littoribtu cymba propinqua vebat. 

SENECA. 
Each mighty lord, big with a pompous name. 
And each high house of fortune and of fame, 
With caution fly; contract thy ample sails, 
And near the shore improve the gentle gales. 

ELPHINSTON. 
MR. RAMBLER, 

It is usual for men, engaged in the same pur- 
suits, to be inquisitive after the conduct and 
fortune of each other ; and therefore, I suppose 
it will not be un pleasing to you, to read an ac- 
count of the various changes which have happen- 
ed in part of a life devoted to literature. My 
narrative will not exhibit any great variety of 
events, or extraordinary revolutions ; but may, 
perhaps, be not less useful, because I shall relate 
nothing which is not likely to happen to a thou- 
sand others. 

I was bom heir to a very smallforlutviii, ^x^^Vi^^- 
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by my father, whom I cannot remember, to thfc 
care of an uncle. He having no children, always 
treated me as his son, and "BndiQg in me tbose qtia«- 
iities which old men easily discover in sprightlj^ 
children, when they happen to love thein> declar- 
ed, that a genius like mine should never be lost 
for want of cultivation. He therefore placed me 
for the usual time, at a great school, and then sent 
me to the university, with a larger allowance than 
my own patrimony would have afforded, that I 
might not keep mean company, but learn to be- 
come my dignity when I should be made lord 
chancellor, which he often lamented, that tbe in- 
crease of his infirmities was very likely to pre- 
clude jiim from seeing, 

This exuberance of money displayed itself in 
gaiety of appearance and wantonness of expence, 
and introduced me to the acquaintance of those 
whom the same superfluity of fortune betra^ned to 
the same licence and ostentation ; joimg heirs, 
who pleased themselves with a remark very fre- 
quent in their mouths, that though they %t€re sent 
by their fathers to the university, they were not 
under the necessity of living by their lesfrning. 

Among men of this class I easily obtained the 
reputation of a great geniu8> and was persuaded, 
that, with such liveliness of imagination, and deli- 
cacy of sentiment, I should never be able to snb- 
mit to the drudgery of the law. I therefore gave 
myself wholly to the more airy and eleg^ant parts 
of learning, and was often so much elated with 
my superiority to the youths with whom I con- 
reised, that I began to listen, with great atten- 
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tion, to those that recommended to me a wider 
and more conspicuous theatre ; and was particu- 
larly touched with an observation, made by one of 
my friends. That it was not by hngering in 
the university that Prior became ambassador, or 
Addison secretary of state. 

This desire was hourly increased by the solicita- 
tion of my companions, who, removing one by 
one to London, as the caprice of their relations 
allowed them, or the legal dimission from the 
hands of their guardians put it in their power, 
never failed to send an account of the beauty 
and felicity of the new world, and to remonstrate 
how much was lost by every hour's continuance in 
a place of retirement and constraint. 

My uncle in the mean time frequently harassed 
me with monitory letters, which I sometimes neg- 
lected to open for a week after I received them, 
and generally read in a tavern, with such comments 
as might shew how much I was superior to in- 
struction or advice. I could not but wonder, 
how a man confined to the country, and unac- 
quainted with the present system of things, should 
imagine himself quaHfied to instruct a rising ge- 
nius, bom to give laws to the age, refine its taste, 
and multiply its pleasures. 

The postman, however, still continued to bring 
me new remonstrances ; for my uncle was very 
little depressed by the ridicule and reproach which 
he never heard. But men of parts have quick 
resentments ; it was impossible to bear his usurp- 
ations for ever ; and I' resolved, once for all, to 
make him an example to those who imagine theta- 
lelves wise because they are old, and to\,^^dft.'^o>xs^'i^ 
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men, who are too tame under representation, m 
what manner grey-bearded insolence ought to be 
treated. I therefore one evening took my pen in 
hand, and after having animated myself with a 
catch, wrote a general answer to all his precept^ 
with such vivacity of turn, such deganoe of iixniy, 
and such asperity of sarcasm^ that I conviilaed a 
large company with universal laugkter^ disturbed 
the neighbourhood with vociferaUDna of a^^buse, 
and live days afterwards wasansweied) that I must 
be content to live on my owu estate. 

This contraction of my income ga^e me no dii- 
tiirbance, for a genius like mine was out of the 
reach of want. 1 had friends that wouldbe ptoud 
to open their purses at my call, and pfospects of 
eiicli advancement as would soon recondie my 
inicle, whom, upon mature deliberation^ I resold 
to receive into favour, without insisting on afly 
acknowledgment of his ofifence, when the splea- 
dour of my condition should induce hida to vtiAk 
for my countenance. I therefore went up to 
London, before I had shewn the alteration of my 
condition, by any abatement of my way of living, 
and was received by all my academical acqusdnt- 
ance with triumph and congratuiatkm. I wa^ 
immediatly introduced among the wits and men 
of spirit ; and in a short time had divested myself 
of all my scholar's gravity, and obtained the re- 
putation of a pretty fellow. 

You will easily believe that t had no great know- 
ledge of the world ; yet I had been hindered, by 
the general disinclination every man feels to con- 
fess poverty, from telling to any one the resoltttion 
af my uncle, and for some time «\\b«s<!ed u^n tfafc 
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stock of money which I had brought with me, 
and contributed my share as before to all our en- 
tertainments. But my pocket was soon emptied, 
and I was obliged to ask my friends for a small 
sum* Tl^s was a favour which we had often re- 
ciprocally received from one another; they sup- 
posed my wants only accidental, and therefore 
i^ingly supplied them. In a short time 1 found 
a necessity of asking again, and was again treated 
with the same civility ; but the third time they 
began to wonder what that old rogue my uncle 
could mean by sending a gentleman to town with- 
out money ; and when they gave me what I ask- 
ed for, advised me to stipulate for more regular 
remittances. 

This soqiewhat disturbed my dream of constant 
affluence, but I was three days after completely 
awaked ; for entering the tavern, where we met 
cveiy evening, I found the waiters remitted their 
complaisance, and, instead of contending to hght 
me up stairs, suffered me to wait for some minutes 
by the bar. When I came to my company, I 
found them unusually grave and formal, and one 
of them took a hint to turn the conversation upon 
the misconduct of young men, and enlarged upon^ 
the folly of frequenting the company of men of 
fortune, without being able to support the ex- 
pence» an observation which the rest contributed 
either to enforce by repetition, or to illustrate by 
examples. Only one of them tried to divert the 
discourse, and endeavoured to direct my attention 
to remote questions and common topicks. 

A man guilty of poverty easily believes himself 
uuspectcd. I went, however^ next morcvvcv^ X^ 
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breakfast with him who appeared ignorant 
drift of the conversation, and by a series 
quiries drawing still nearer to the point, p: 
on him, not perhaps, much against his ^ 
inform me, that Mr. Dasbf whose fathei 
wealthy attorney near my native place, b 
morning before, received an account of my 
resentment, and communicated his intelUgen 
the utmost industry of grovelling insolence 

It was now no longer piacticable to 
with my former friends, unless I would be « 
to be used as an inferior guest, who has 
for his wine by mirth and flattery ; a cl: 
vhich, if I could not escape it, I resolved 
dure only among those who had never knc 
in the pride of plenty. I changed my lo 
and frequented the coffee-houses in a d 
region of the town ; where I was very < 
distinguished by several young gentlemen • 
birth and large estates, and began again to 
my imagination with hopes of preferment, 
not quite so confidently as when I had 1 
perience. 

The first great conquest which this ne^ 
enabled me to gain over myself was, when 
mitted to confess to a party, who invited n: 
expensive diversion, that my revenues w( 
equal to such golden pleasures ; they woi 
suffer me, however, to stay behind, and wit 
reluctance I yielded to be treated. I to< 
opportunity of recommending myself tc 
office or employment, which they unani 
promised to procure me by their joint intei 
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I had now entered into a state of dependence, 
md had hopes or fears from almost every man I 
law. If it be unhappy to have one patron, what 
s his misery who has many ? I was obliged to 
romply with a thousand caprices, to concur in a 
:housand follies, and to countenance a thousand 
jrrors. I endured innumerable mortifications, if 
lot from cruelty, at least from negligence, which 
Bvill creep in upon the kindest and most delicate 
minds, when they converse without the mutual 
awe of equal condition. I found the spirit and 
vigour of liberty every moment sinking in me, . 
and a servile fear of displeasing, stealing by de- 
grees upon all my behaviour, till no word, or look, 
or action, was my own. As the solicitude to 
please increased, the power of pleasing grew less, 
and I was always clouded with diffidence where it 
was most my interest and wish to shine. 

My patrons, considering me as belonging to 
the community, and therefore not the charge , of 
any particular person, made no scruple of neglect- 
ing any opportunity of promoting me, which every 
one thought more properly the business of ano- 
ther. An account of my expectations and disap- 
pointments, and the succeeding vicissitudes of my 
hfe, I shall give you in my following letter, which 
will be, I hope, of use to shew how ill he forms 

nis schemes, who expects happiness without free- 
dom. 



Vol. L 
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So he, who poverty with horror view! 
Who sell) his freedom in exchange for 
(Freedom for niinci of wealth too chea 
Khali make eternal servitude h!> &te, 
Aoil feel a haughty maGter's galling w< 



As it is natural for every man to f' 
of importance, your knowledge of thi 
incline you to forgive me, if I iniagine' 
ty so much excited by the former pai 
ration, ae to make you desire that I sli 
without any unnecessary arts of co 
shall, therefore, not keep you longei 
pence, as perhaps my perfbrmance n 
pen sate. 

In the gay company with whicl 
united, I loitnd those allurements ; 
which the friendship of young men al 
there was that openness which natura 
confidence, that affability which, in s 
soltened dependence, and that ardour 
which incited hope. When our he; 
lated wiih merriment, promises were 
with unlimited profusion, and life 
wen fcut a scanty BactVEice ^otnen-kh 
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the hour came iat which any effort was to be made, 
I had generally the vexation to find that my in- 
terest weighed nothing against the slightelt amuse- 
ment, and that every petty avocation was found 
a sufficient plea for continuing me in uncertainty 
and want. Their kindness was indeed sincere ; 
when they promised, they had no intention to 
deceive ; but the same juvenile warmth which 
kindled their benevolence, gave force in the same 
proportion to every other passion, and I was for- 
gotten as 80on as ^ny new pleasure seized on their 
attention. 

Vagario told me one evening, that all my per- 
plexities should be soon at an end, and desired me, 
from that instantj to throw upon him all care of 
my fortune ; for a post of considerable value was 
that day become vacant, and he knew his interest 
•ufficient to procul"e it in the morning. He de- 
tired me to call on him early, that he mtght be 
dressed soon enough to wait on the minister before 
any other application should be made. I came as 
he appointed, with all the flame of gratitude, and 
was told by his servant, that having found at his 
lodgings, when he came home, an acquaintance 
who was going to travel, he had been persuaded 
to accompany him to Dover, and that they had 
taken post horses two hours before day. 

I was once very near to preferment, by the 
kindness of Charinus, who, at my request, went to 
beg a place, which he thought me likely to fill 
with great reputation, and in which I should have 
many opportunities of promoting his interest in 
return ; and he pleased himself with ima^w\w^ n^cvs: 
mutual benefits that we should confer, 2lw^ \\\^"a.^- 
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vances that we should make by our united strength. 
Away therefore he went, equally warm with friend- 
ship and ambition, and left me to prepare acknow- 
ledgments against his return. At length he came 
back, and told me that he had met in his way a 
party going to breakfast in the country, that the 
ladies importuned him too much to be refused, and 
that having passed the morning with them, he was 
come back to dress himself for a ball, to which 
he was invited for the evening, 

I have suffered several disappointments from 
tailors and periwig-makers, who by neglecting to 
perform their work, withheld my patrons from 
court ; and once failed of an establishment for life 
by the delay of a servant, sent to a neighbouring 
shop, to replenish a snuif-box. 

At last I thought my solicitude at an end, for 
an office fell into the gift of Hippodamus's father, 
Avho being then in the country, could not very 
speedily fill it, and whose fondness would not 
have suffered him to refuse his son a less reasonable 
request. Hippodamus therefore set forward with 
great expedition, and I expected every hour an 
account of his success. A long time I waited 
Avithout any inteUigence, but at last received a 
letter from New-market, by which I was inform- 
ed, that the races were begun, and I knew the 
vehemence of his passions too well to imagine that 
he could refuse himself his favourite amusement. 

You will not wonder that I was at last weary 
of the patronage of young men, especially as I 
found them not generally to promise much greater 
fidelity as they advance in life ; for I observed that 
i\h.it they gained in ste^idinesa they lost in bene- 
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volencc, and grew colder to my interest as they 
became more diligent to promote their own. I was 
convinced that their liberality was only .profusc- 
ness, that, as chance directed, they were equally 
geuerous to vice and virtue, that they were warm 
but because tKey were thoughtless, and counted 
the support of a friend only amongst other grati- 
fications of passion. 

My resolution was now to ingratiate myself with 
men whose reputation was established, whose high 
Stations enabled them to prefer me, and whore 
age exempted them from sudden changes of incli- 
nation. I was considered as a man of parts, and 
therefore easily found admission to the table of 
Hilarius the celebrated orator, renowned equally 
for the extent of his knowledge, the elegance cf 
\\\s diction, and the acutencss of his wit. Hila- 
tiu8 received me with an appearance of great satis- 
faction, produced to me all his friends, and directed 
\o me that part of his discourse in which he most 
endeavoured to display his imagination. I had 
now learned my own interest enough to supply 
him opportunities for smart remarks and gay sal- 
lies, which I never failed to echo and applaud. 
Thus I was gaining every hour on his affections, 
till unfortunately, when the assembly was more 
«plendid than usual, his desire of admiration 
prompted him to turn his raillery upon me. 1 bore 
it for some time with great submission, and success- 
encouraged him to redouble his attacks ; at last 
my vanity prevailed over my prudence. I retorted 
his irony with such spirit, that Hilarius, unaccus- 
tomed to resistance, was disconcerX-cd, ^"cv^ ^QCi^^ 
found means of convincing mc tWt Viv^ ^wx^c^''^'^^ 

P3 
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was not to encourage a rival, but to foster a par- 
asite. 

I was then taken into the familiarity of Argu- 
tiu, a nobleman eminent for judgment and criti- 
cism. He had contributed to my reputation by the 
praises which he had often bestowed upon my writ- 
in js, in which he owned that there were proofs of 
a genius that might rise to high degrees of excel- 
lence, when time, or information, had reduced its 
c luberaace. He therefore required me to consult 
him before the publication of any newperfonhance, 
aiid commonly proposed innumerable alterations) 
V. ithout sufficient attention to the general design, 
or regard to my form of style and mode of imagi- 
nation. But tliese corrections he never failed to 
press as indispensably necessary, and thought the 
least delay of compliance an act of rebellion. The 
})riJe of an author made this treatment insufferable, 
and I thought any tyranny easier to be borne 
than that which took from me the use of my un- 
derstanding. 

My next patron was Eutyches, the statesman, 
wlio was wholly engaged in publick affairs, and 
seemed to have no ambiton but to be powerful 
and rich. I found his favour more permanent 
than that of the others, for there was a certain 
price at which it might be bought ; he allowed 
nothing to humour, or to affection, but was al- 
ways ready to pay liberally for the service that he 
required. His demands were, indeed, very often 
such as virtue could not easily consent to gratify ; 
but virtue is not to be consulted when men are to 
raise their fortunes by the favour of the great. 
His measures were censured •, I wrote in hia de- 
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fence, and was recompensed with a place, of wliicli 
the profits were never received by me without the 
pangs of remembering that they were the reward 
of wickedness, a reward which nothing but that 
necessity which the consumption of my little estate 
in these wild pursuits had brought upon me, hin- 
dered me from throwing back in the face of my 
corrupter. 

At this time my uncle died without a will, and 
I became heir to a small fortune. I had resolu- 
tion to throw of the splendour which reproached 
me to myself, and retire to a humbler state, in 
which I am now endeavouring to recover the dig- 
nity of virtue, and hope to make some reparation 
for my crime and follies, by informing others, who 
may be led after the same pageants, that they are 
about to engage in a course of life, in which they 
are to purchase by a thousand miseries, the pri- 
vilege of repentance. 

I am, &c. 

EUBULUS. 
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Illimcrs gravis nicvhat, 
^uis notftt nimis omnibus t 
Ignotiis morittir fM, 



»EN£CA« 






To him, alas ! to him I fear. 
The face of sleuth will terrible appear. 
Who in his lifp, flatt'ring his senseless pride. 
By being krown to all the world bcsirte. 
Does not himself, when he is dying, know, 
Nor what he is, nor wlikhcr he's to go. 

GOWLEY. 

I HAVE shewn, in a late essay, to what error* 
men are hourly betrayed by a mistaken opinion ■. 
of their own powers, and. a negligent inspection 1 
of their own character. But as I then confined 
my observations to common occurrences and fami- 
liar scenes, I think it proper to inquire, how for a 
nearer acquaintance with ourselves is necessary to 
our preservation from crimes as well as follies, and 
how much the attentive study of our own minds 
may contribute to secure to us the approbation of 
that Being, to whom we are accountable for our 
thoughts and our actions, and whose favour must 
finally constitute our total happiness. 

If it be reasonable to estimate the difficulty of 

any enterprise by frequent miscarriages, it may 

j ustly be concluded that it is not easy for a man 

to know himself ; for wheresoever we turn our 

y'lQw, we shall find almost iJXVv^ ^wX&wvvir^ con- 
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verse so nearly as to judge of their sentiments, in- 
dulging more favourable conceptions of their own 
virtue than they have been able to impress upon 
others, and congratulating themselves upon de- 
grees of excellence, which their fondest admirers 
cannot allow them to have attained. 

Those representations of imaginary virtue are 
generally considered as arts of hypocrisy, and as 
snares laid for confidence and praise. But I be- 
lieve the suspicion often unjust ; those w^ho thus 
propagate their own reputation, only extend the 
fraud by which they have been themselves deceiv- 
ed ; for this failing is incident to numbers who 
seem to live without designs, competitions, or 
pursuits ; it appears on occasions which promise no 
accession of honour or of profit, and to persons 
from whom very little is to be hoped or feared. 
It is, indeed, not easy to tell how far we may be 
blinded by the love of ourselves, when we reflect 
how much a secondary passion can cloud our judg- 
ment, and how few faults a man, in the first rap- 
tures of love, can discover in the person or conduct 
of his mistress. 

To lay open all the sources from which error 
flows in upon him who contemplates his own cha- 
racter, would require more exact knowledge of the 
human heart, than, perhaps, the most acute and 
laborious observers have acquired. And since 
falsehood may be diversified without end, it is no 
unlikely that every man admits an imposture in 
some respect peculiar to himself, as his views have 
been accidentally directed, or his ideas particularly 
combined. 
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Some fallacies, however, there are, more fre- 
quently insidious, which it may, perhaps, not be 
useless to detect, because though they are gross, 
they may be fatal, and because nothing but atten- 
tion is necessary to defeat them. 

One sophism by which men persuade themselves 
that they have those virtues which they really want, 
is formed by the substitution of single acts for 
habits. A miser, who once relieved a friend from 
the clanger of a prison, suffers his imagination to 
dwell for ever upon his own heroick generosity ; he 
yields his heart up to indignation at those who are 
blind to merit or insensible to misery, and who cah 
please themselves with the enjoyment of that 
wealth which they never permit others to partake. 
From any censures of the world, or reproaches of 
ills conscience, he has an appeal to action and to 
knowledge ; and though his whole life is a course 
of rapacity and avarice, he concludes himself to 
be tender and liberal, because he has once per- 
formed an act of liberality and tenderness. 

As a glass which magnifies objects by the ap- 
pro uch of one end to the eye, lessens them by the 
apf:lication of the other ; so vices are extenuated 
by the inversion of that fallacy by which virtues 
lire au<;mented. Those faults which we cannot 
c()ii':cal from our own notice, are considered, how- 
ever frequent, not as habitual corruptions or set- 
tled practices, but as casual failures, and single 
lapses. A man who has, from year to year, set 
his country to sale, either for the gratification of 
hifj ambition or resentment, confesses that the heat 
of party now and then betrays the severest virtue 
tQ measures tliat cannot be amou^l^ defended. He 
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that spends his days and nights in riot and debauch- 
ery, owns that his passions oftentimes overpower 
his resolution. But each comforts himself that 
his faults are not without precedent, for the best 
and the wisest men have given way to the violence 
of sudden temptations. 

There are men who always confound the praise 
of goodness with the practice, and who believe 
themselves mild and moderate, charitable and 
faithful,' because they have exerted their eloquence 
io commendation pf mildness, fidehty, and other 
▼irtue^. This is an error almost universal amon'X 
those that converse much with dependents, with 
such whose fear or interest disposes them to a seem- 
ing reverence for any declamation, however en- 
thusiastick, and submission to any boast, however 
arrogant. Having none to recal their attention 
to their Dves, they rate themselves by the good- 
ness of their opinions, and forget how much more 
easily men may shew their virtue in their talk than 
in their actions. 

The tribe is likewise very numerous of those 
who regulate their lives, not by the standard of 
religion, but the measiure of other men's virtue ; 
who lull their own remorse with the remembrance 
of crimes more atrocious than their own, and seem 
to believe that they are not bad wliile another can 
be foimd worse. 

For escaping these and a thousand other deceits, 
naany expedients have been proposed. Some have 
recommended the frequent consultation of a wise 
friend, admitted to intimacy, and encouraged to' 
sincerity. But this appears a remedy by no ^cv:s^.rvi 
adapted to general use : for iu ordgc U> ^stoxc^ aXv^ 
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virtue of one, it presupposses more virtue in two 
than will generally be found — In the first, such a 
desire of rectitude and amendment, as may incline 
him to hear his own accusation from the mouth of 
him whom he esteems, and by whom, therefore, 
he will always hope that his faults are not discover- 
ed ; and in the second, such zeal and honesty, as 
will make him content for his friend's advantage 
to lose his kindness. 

A long life may be passed without finding a 
friend in whose understanding and virtue he can 
equally confide, and whose opinion we can value at 
once for its justness and sincerity. A weak man, 
however honest, is not qualified to judge. A man 
of the world, however penetrating, is not fit to 
counsel. Friends are often chosen for similitude 
of manners, and therefore each palliates the other's 
failings, because they are his own. Friends are 
tender, and unwilling to give pain, or they are in- 
terested, and fearful to offend. 

These objections have inclined others to advise, 
that he who would know himself, should consult 
liis enemies, remember the reproaches that are 
vented to his face, and listen for the censures that 
arc uttered in private. For his great business is to 
]:now his faults, and those malignity will discover, 
and resentment will reveal. But this precept may 
be often fnistrated ; for it seldom happens that 
rivals or opponents are suffered to come near en- 
ough to know our conduct with so much exactness 
as that conscience should allow and reflect the 
accusation. The charge of an enemy is often total- 
ly false, and commonly so mingled with falsehood, 
that the mind takes advantage ixQm \!afc ^ailvure of 
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one part to discredit therest^ and never suiTefs 
any disturbance afterward from auch partial re- 
ports. 

Yet it seems' that enemies have been always 
found by experience the most faitiifld monitors;; 
for adversity has ever been considered as the state 
in which a man most easily becomes acquainted 
wijh himself ; and this effect it must produce by 
withdrawing flattei^ers, whbse business is to hide 
our yreaknesses frpm us, qr by 'giving loose to ma- 
•lice, and Hcen^:? tp reproach ; or at least by. cut- 
ting off those pleasures, which icallcd us away from 
meditation on our own conduct, and repressing that 
. pride which too easily, persuades, us^ that we me- 
rit whateyer we enjoy. 

Part of these benefits it is in everjr man's powdr 

to procm'e to himself, by assigning proper portions 

.of his Hfe to the examination of th6 rest, and by 

putting himself frequently in such a situation by 

retirement and abstractipn^ as may weaken the 

influence of exterisiai objects. By .this practice he 

. may obtain the solitude of adversity without its 

melancholy, its instructions .without its censures, 

rand its sensibility jwithout its pertijrbations. 

The- neqessity of setting the world at a distance 
from us,, when we arc tcf take a oUrvey of ourselves, 
has, sent. many frpn) high stations to the severities 
^of a mopastick life ; m\(\ indeed^ every nian deeply 
engaged in business, if all regard to another state 
be not extinguished, must have . the conviction, 
though,, perhaps, not the resolution of- Valdesso, 
who» when he solk'itcd Charles the Fifth to dis- 
miss him, being asked, whether he icUxt^ u^tycv 
disgust, a(i3wcrcd tiiat he laid dc^wn\xv3COTWKC\^ivo\i> 
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for no other reason but because there ought to he 
.some time for sober reflection between the life of a 
soUier and hif death. 

There are few conditions which do not entangle 
us with sublunary hopes and fears, from which it 
is necessary to be at intervals disencumbered, that 
we may place ourselves in his presence who view's 
cfiects in their causes, and actions in their moti\'e8; 
that we may, as Chilling^vorth expressses it, con- 
sider things as if there were no other beings in the 
world but God and ourselves ; or, to use language 
yet more z.-^ivS.^may commune with our own bearlSi 
iind heflilL 

Death, ^ays Seneca, falls hea\y upon him who 
13 too much known to others, and too little to 
himself; and Pontanus, a man celebrated among 
the early restorers of literature, thought the study 
of our own hearts of so much importance, that 
he has recommended it from his tomb, ^um 
Joannes Jovianus Pontanus, quern amaverunt bona 
fjiusce, suspexerunt viri probi^ honeflaverunt rejes 
i!o?nini ; jam scis quifim^ vel qui potius fuerim; 
ego veto te^ hofpesy noscere in tenebris nequeo^ ui 
U'ipium ut noscas rogo, " I am Pontanus, beloved 
*' by the powers of literature, admired by men of 
*' worth, and dignified by the monarchs of the 
** world. Thou knowest now who I am, or more 
** properly who I was. For thee, stranger, I who 
** am in darkness cannot know thee, but I entreat 
*< thee to know thyself." 

1 hope every reader of this paper will consider 

himself as engaged to the observation of a precept 

which the wisdom and virtue of all ages have con- 

currcd to enforce, a prccei^X. ^cXaXaiV^ ^hiloeo- 

phcrs, ii:calc?ited by poexs, ^xi^ t^Xa^^V? ^tots^^* 
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Prudens futuri tern ports exUum 
Caliginosa norte premit deus, 

Jtidetque si mortalis ultra 

Fas trepidet ■ 

HOR, 

iBut God has wisely hid from human sight 

The dark decrees of future fate. 
And sown their seeds in depth of night ; 
He laughs at all the giddy turns of state, 
When mortals search too soon, and fear too late. 

ELPHiNSTON. 

TherIe 18 nothing recommended with greater fre* 
quency among the gayer poets of antiquity, than 
the secure possession of the present hour, and 
the dismission of all the cares which intrude up- 
on our quiet, or hinder, by importunate perturba- 
tions, the enjoyment of those deUghts which our 
condition happens to set before us. 

The ancient poets are, indeed, by no means un- 
Icxceptionable teachers of morality ; their precepts 
are to be always considered as the sallies of a ge- 
nius, intent rather upon giving pleasure than in- 
struction, eager to take every advantage of insinu- 
ation, and provided the passions can be engaged on 
its «ide, very little soHcitous about the sufFi-age 
of reason. 

The darkness and uncertainty through which 
the heathens were eompclled to vt^xA^t \xl N^afc. 

' •-,■3 
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purGult of happiness, may, indeed, be alleged as 
an c::ci:se for many of their seducing invitations 
to immediate enjoyment, which the moderns, by 
whom they have been imitated, have not to plead. 
It is no wonder that such as had no promise of 
ar.other state should eagerly turn their thoughts 
upon the improvement of that "which was before 
them ; but surely those who are acquainted with 
the hopes and feai*s of eternity, might think it 
r.Cv.'ossar)' to put some restraint upon their imagi- 
i:'a..*(,n, and reflect thtft by echoing the uongs of 
1-iO :»r.cie)it bacchanals, and transmitting tne max- 
ii s of past debauchery, they iiot only prove that 
tl.y V. ait invention, but virtue, and submit to 
the ii-^rvility of imitation only.to copy that of which 
tl;e writer, 'if he was to live now, would often be 
aijlia.ncd. . . " ■. 

^ 1 1 as the errors and follies of a great genius 
;iiT ix l(l(jm without some radiations of understand- 
inc^, by which meaner minds may be enlightened, 
the iT-citements to pleasure are, in those authors, 
generally mirigled with such reflections upon life, 
as v.ell dcsene to be considered distinctly from 
tlie purposes for which they are produced, and to 
bo trens'irtd rp r»fl tlie settled conclusions of ex- 
tensive observation, acute sagacity, ajid mature 
Ovp'^rience. 

It is not without true *|Udgment tliat on these 
oeeasions thev often w?.rn their readers affainst in- 
(juiries into fiTturity, and solicitude about events 
w!ii«_h lie hid in causes vet ui:activc, and which 
lime has net brouj^ht forward into the viewof rea- 
:.vv 1 . An I die and . houghtless resignation to chance, 
lu'iLout any struggle ^^f^im^t c^l^Ir^ty, or endea- 
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vour after advantage, is indeed below the dignity 
of a reasonable being, in whose power providence 
has put a great part even of his present happiness ; 
but it shews an equal ignorance of our proper 
sphere, to harass our thoughts with conjectures 
about things not yet in being. How can we re- 
gulate events, of which we yet know not whe- 
ther they vsrill ever happen ? And why should we 
think, with painful anxiety, about that on which 
our thoughts can have no influence ? 

It is a maxim commonly received, that a wise 
man ia never surprised ; and perhaps, this exemp- 
tion from astonishment may be imagined to pro- 
ceed from such a prospect into futurity, as give 
previous intimation of those evilft which often fall 
unexpected, upon others that have less foresight* 
But the truth is that things to come, except 
when tliey approach very nearly, are equally hid- 
den from men of all degrees of understanding ; 
and if a wise man is not amazed at sudden occur* 
renccs, it is not that he has thought more, but 
less upon futurity. He never considered things 
not yet existing as the proper objects of his atten- 
tion ; he never indulged dreams till he was de- 
ceived by their phantoms, nor never realized non- 
entities to his mind. He is not surprized because 
he is not disappointed, and he escapes disappoint- 
ment because he never forms any expectations. 

The concern about things to come, that i^ so 
justly censured, is not the result of those general 
reflections on the variableness of fortune, the ur- 
certainty of life, and the universal insecurity of 
all human acquisitions, which must always be su^- 
gested by the view of the world ; \)mX. %\xc\\ ;x ^^- 

Q3 
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spending anticipation of misfortune, as fixes the 
mind upon scenes of gloom and melancholy, and 
makes fear predominate in every imagination. 

yVnxiety of this kind is nearly of the same na- 
ture ^^*ith jealousy in love, and suspicion in the 
general commerce of life ; a temper which keeps 
the man always in alarms, disposes him to judge 
of every thing in a manner that least favours his 
own quiet, fills him with perpetual stratagems of 
counteraction, wears him out in schemes to obviate 
evils which never threatened him, and at length, 
perliaps, contributes to the production of those ^ 
mischiefs of which it had raised such dreadful ap- 
prehensions. 

It has been usual in all ages for moralists to re- 
press the sweUings of vain hope by representatioDi 
of tlie innumerable casualties to which life is sub- 
ject, and by instances of the unexpected defeat of 
t!ie wisest schemes of policy, and sudden subver- 
sions of the highest eminences of greatness. It 
has, perhaps, not been equally observed, that, all 
thet:e e; temples afford the proper antidote 'tpr fear 
as well as to hope, and may be applied wA ^ 
less eiRcacy as consolations to the timoroae, than 
as restraints to the proud. 

Evil is' uncertain in the same degree as good; 
and for the reason that we ought not to hope too 
securely, we ought not to fear A\4th too much de- 
jection. The state of the world is continually 
clip-iging, and none can tell the result of the next 
vicissitude. Whatever is afloat in the stream of 
time, may, when it is very near us, be driven 
away by an accidental blast, which shall happen to 
cress the general course o£ lYve cvowdI* The sud- 
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den accidents by which the powerful are depres- 
sed, may fall upon those whose malice we fear ; 
and the greatness by which we expect to be over- 
borne, may become another proof of the false 
flatteries of fortune. Our enemies may become 
weak, or we grow strong before our encounter, 
or we may advance against each other without ever 
meeting. There are, indeed, natural evils which 
we can flatter ourselves with no hopes of escaping, 
and with little of delaying; but of the ills which are 
apprehended from human malignity, or the oppo- 
sition of rival interests, we may always alleviate 
the terror, by considering that our persecutors are 
weak, and ignorant, and mortal, like ourselves. 

The misfortunes which arise from the concur- 
rence of unhappy incidents should never be suf- 
fered to^disturb us before they happen ; because, 
if the breast be once laid open to the dread of 
mere possibilities of misery, life must be given a 
prey to dismal solicitude, and quiet must be lost 
for ever. 

It is remarked by old Cornaro, that it is absurd 
to be afraid of the natural dissolution of the body, 
because it must certainly happen, and can, by no 
caution or artifice, be avoided. Whether this 
sentiment be entirely just, I shall not examine ; but 
certainly if it be improper to fear events which 
mu^ happen, it is yet more evidently contrary to 
right reason to fear those which may never hap- 
pen, and which, if they should come upon us, we 
cannot 'resist. 

As w^e ought not to give way to fear any more 
than indulgence to hope, because the ob^^o.X&Xi^'^ 
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of fear and hope are yet uncertain, 8o we ought 
not to trust the representations of one more than 
of the other, because they are both equally falla- 
cious ; as hope enlarges happiness, fear aggravates 
calamity. It is generally allowed, that no man 
ever found the happiness of possession proportion- 
ate to that expectation which incited his desire, 
and invigorated his pursuit 5 nor has any man 
found the evils of life so formidable in re«dity, as 
they were described to him by his own imagina- 
tion ; every species of distress brings with it some 
peculiar supports, some unforeseen means of resist- 
ing, or power of enduring. Taylor justly blames 
some pious persons, who indulge their fancies too 
much, set themselves, by the force of imagination, 
in the place of the ancient martyrs and confessors, 
and question the validity of their own faith, be- 
cause they shrink at the thoughts of flames and 
tortures. It is, says he, sufficient that you are 
able to encounter the temptations which now 
assault you ; when God sends trials, he may send 
strength. 

All fear is in itself painful, and when it cori* 
duces not to safety, is painful without use. Every 
consideration, therefore, by which groundless ter- 
rors may be removed, adds something to human 
happiness. It is likewise not unworthy of remark, 
that in proportion as our cares are employed 
upon the future, they are abstracted from the 
present, from the only time which we can call our 
own, and of which if we neglect the duties, to 
make provision against visionary attacks, we shall 
certainly counteract our own purpose j for be, 
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doubtlessly mistakes his true interest, who thinks 
that he can increase his safety, when he impairs 
his virtue. 
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Vultus uhi tuus 
'^ffuljit populo^ gratior it dies, 
Et iolet melius nitent, 

HOR. 
Whene'er thy countenance divine 

Th* attendant people cheers. 
The genial suns more radiant shine. 
The day more glad appears. 

ELPHINSTON. 

MR. RAMBLER, 

There are few tasks more ungrateful, than for 
persons of modesty to speak their own praises. 
In some cases, however, this must be done for 
the general good, and a generous spirit will, on 
such occasions, assert its merit and vindicate itself 
with becoming warmth. 

My circumstances. Sir, are very hard and pecu- 
liar. Could the world be brought to treat me as 
I deserve, it would be a publick benefit. This 
makes me apply to you, that my case being fairly 
stated in a paper so generally esteemed, I may 
suffer no longer from ignorant and childish pre- 
judices. 

My elder brother was a Jew — a very respect- 
able person, but somewhat austere in his m^.xvcsRx% 
highly and deservedly valued by \us tv^^t \^^Vtfi^^ 
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and intimates, but utterly unfit for mixing in i 
large society, or gaining a general acquaintance 
among mankind. In a venerable old age he re- 
tired from the world, and I in the bloom of youth 
came into it, succeeding him in all his dignities, 
and formed^ as I might reasonably flatter myself, 
to be the object of universal love and esteem. Joy 
and gladness were bom with me ; cheerfulness, 
good-humour, and benevolence always attended 
and endeared my infancy. That time is long past; 
so long, that idle imaginations are apt to fency 
me wrinkled, old, and disagreeable ; but, unless 
my looking-glass deceives me, I have not yet lost 
one charm, one beauty of my earliest years. How- 
ever, thus far is too certain, I am to every body 
just what they chuse to think me, so that to very 
few I appear in my right shape : and though na- 
turally I am the friend of human kind, to few, very 
few comparatively, am I useful or agreeable. 

This is the more grievous, as it is utterly impos- 
sible for me to avoid being in all sorts of places and 
companies ; and I am therefore liable to meet with 
perpetual affronts and injuries. Though I have 
as natural an antipathy to cards and dice, as some 
people have to a cat, many and many an assembly 
am I forced to endure ; and though rest and 
composure are my peculiar joy, am worn out, and 
harassed to death with journeys by men and women 
of quality, who never take one, but when I can be 
of the party. Some, on a contrary extreme, will 
never receive me but in bed, where they spend at 
least half of the time I have to stay with them; 
and others are so monstrously ill bred as to take 
phyiick on purpose when they have reason to ex- 
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pect me. Those who keep upon terms of more 
politeness with me, are generally so cold and con- 
strained in their behaviour, that I cannot but per- 
ceive myself an unwelcome guest ; and even among 
persons desen'ing of esteem, and who certainly 
have a value for me, it is too evident that general- 
ly whenever I come I throw a dulness over the 
whole company, that 1 am entertained with a 
formal stiff civility, and that they are glad when I 
am fairly gone. 

How bitter must this kind of reception be to one 
formed to inspire delight, admiration, and love ; to 
one capable of answering and rewarding the great- 
est warmth and delicacy of sentiments ! 

I was bred up among a set of excellent people, 
who affectionately loved me, and treated me with 
the utmost honour and respect. It would be te- 
dious to relate the variety of my adventures, and 
strange vicissitudes of my fortune in many different 
countries. Here in England there was a time 
when I lived according to my heart's desire. 
Wherever 1 appeared, publick assemblies appointed 
for my reception were crowded with persons of 
quality and fashion, early dressed as for a court, 
" to pay me their devoirs. Cheerful hospitality every 
where crowned my board, and I was looked upon 
in every country parish as a kind of social bond be- 
tween the ^squire, the parson, and the tenants. 
The laborious poor every where blest my appear- 
ance : they do so still, and keep their best clothes 
to do me honour ; though as much as I delight in 
the honest country folks, they do now and then 
throw a pot of ale at my head, and %0Tcw<i\!va\^'i "^x^ 
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unlucky boy will drive his cricket-ball full in my 

Even in these my best days there were persons 
\\]u) thought me too demure and grave. I must 
fur.^ooth by all means be instructed by foreign 
masters, and taught to daiicc and play. This me- 
thod of education was so contrary- to my genius, 
formed for much nobler cntertainment9 that it did 
not succeed at alL 

I fell next into the liands of a very different set. 
They were so excessively scandalized at the gaiety 
of my appearance, as not only to despoil me of the 
foreign fopperies, the paint and the patches that I 
had been tricked out with by my last misjudging 
tutors, but they ix)bbed me of every innocent or- 
nament I had from my infancy been used to ga- 
ther in the fields and gardens ; nay, they black- 
ed my face, and covered me all over with a habit 
of mourning, and that too ver}- coarse and awk- 
waid. I was now obliged to spend my whole 
life in hearing sermons ; nor pennitted so much 
as to smile upon any occasion. 

In this melancholy disguise I became a perfect 
bugbear to all children and young folks. WHica*- 
cver I came there was a general hush, and an im- 
mediaie stop to all pleasantness of look or dis- 
course ; and not being permitted to talk withtlicm 
in my own language at that time, they took such 
a disgust to me in those tedious hours of yawninjf, 
that having transmitted it to their children, I can- 
not now be heard, tho' it is long since I have re- 
covered my natural form, and pleauing tone of .'oice. 
Would they but receive my Visits kindly, and listen 
to what I could tell them — ^Ut me say it without 
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vanity— how charming a companion should I be ! 
to every one could I talk on the subject most in? 
teresting and most pleasing. With the great and 
ambitious, I would discourse of honours and ad- 
vancements, of distinctions to which the whole 
world should be witness, of unenvied dignities 
and durable preferments. To the rich I would 
tell of inexhaustible treasures, and the sure method 
to attain them. I would teach them to put out 
their money on the best interest, and instruct the 
lovers of pleasure how to secure and improve it to 
the highest degree. The beauty should learn of 
me how to preserve an everlasting bloom. To the 
afflicted I would administer comfort, and relaxa- 
tion to the busy. 

As I dare promise myself you will attest the 
truth of all I have advanced, there is no doubt 
but many will be desirous of improving their 
acquaintance with me ; and that I may not be 
thought too difficult, I will tell you, in short, how 
I wish to be received. 

You must know I equally hate lazy idleness 
and hurry. I would every where be welcomed at 
a tolerably early hour with decent good-humour 
and gratitude. I must be attended in the great 
halls peculiarly appropriated to me with respect ; 
but I do not insist upon finery : propriety of ap- 
pearance, and perfect neatness, is all I require. I 
must at dinner be treated with a temperate, but 
cheerful social meal ; both the neighbours and the 
poor should be the better for me. Some time I 
must have a tete-a-tete with my kind entertainers, 
and the rest of my visit shoidd be spent iw ^\fe"a!8a»X. 
Walks and amngs among seta o£ agrec'a^Afc ^eor^^- 

Vol. L R 
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ir. such C!>co~jr9e as I sbzll catuzally dictate, or in 
n'^iir.g sczce few selected out of those numbeilest 
becks that aie dedicated to ice, and go by mj 
z^TT.i I — a name that, alas ! as the world stands at 
preser.t, irakes them oftener thrown aside than 
t^ker. up. As those conversations and booki 
should be both wrll chosen, to give some advice 
cr. that head may possibly furnish you with a 
future paper, and any thing you shall offer on my 
hehalf lb ill be of great service to. 

Good Mr. Rambler, 

Your faithful Friend and Servant, 

SUNDAY. 
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A'ca r (f 9 mt.tJe fcj avstm defender e mures ^ 
Falsaque pro vitiis arma teaere meis. 

Corrupted manners I shall ne*er defend, 
Kor, falsely witty, for my £iiults contend. 



OVID. 



ELPHIN* 



Though the fallibility of man's reason, and the 
narrowness of his knowledge, are very liberally 
confessed, yet the conduct of those who » 
willingly admit the weakness of human nature* 
seems to discover that this acknowledgment it 
not altogether sincere ; at least, that most make 
it witli a tacit reserve in favour of themselves, and 
that with whatever ca%e i!^^^ ^v?^ tx^ ^ixe daim 
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of their neighboursy they are desirous of being 
thought exempt from faults in their own conduct^ 
and from error in their opinions. 

The certain and obstinate opposition, which we 
may observe made to confutation, however clear, 
and to reproof however tender, is an undoubted 
argument, that some dormant privilege is thought 
to be attacked ; for as no man can lose what he 
neither possesses, nor imagines himself to possess, 
or be defrauded of that to which he has no right, 
it is reasonable to suppose that those who break 
out into fury at the softest contradiction, or the 
slightest censure, since they apparently conclude 
themselves injured, must fancy some ancient im- 
munity violated, or some natural prerogative in- 
vaded. To be mistaken, if they thought them- 
selves liable to mistake, could not be considered as 
either shameful or wonderful, and they would not 
receive with so much emotion intelligence which 
only informed them of what they knew before, 
nor struggle with such earnestness against an at- 
tack that deprived them of nothing to which they 
held themselves entitled. 

It is related of one of the philosophers, that 
when an account was brought him of his son's 
death, he received it only with this reflection, / 
hfieiv thai my son was mortal: He that is con- 
vinced of an error, if he had the same knowledge 
rf his own weakness, would, instead of straining 
for artifices, and brooding malignity, only regard 
mch oversights as the appendages of humanity, 
md pacify himself with considering that he had 
dways known man to be a fallible being* 

i 
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If it be true that most of our passions are ex- 
cited by the novelty of objects, there is little rea- 
son for doubting that to 'be considered as subject 
to fallacies of ratiocination, or imperfection of 
knowledge, is to a great part of mankind entirely 
new ; for it is impossible to fall into any company 
^vhere there is not some regular and established 
subordination, without finding rage and vehemence 
produced only by difference of sentiments about 
things in which neither of the disputants have 
any other interest than what proceeds from their 
mutual unwillingness to give way to any opinion 
that may bring upon them the disgrace of being 
wrong. 

I have heard of one that, having advanced some 
erroneous doctrines in philosophy, refused to see 
the cxpeiimcnts by w^hich they were confuted; 
and the observation of every day will give new 
proofs with how much industry subterfuges and 
evasions are sought to decline the pressure of resist- 
less arguments, how often the state of the question 
is altered, how often the antagonist is wilfuDy 
misrepresented, and in how much perplexity the 
clearest positions are involved by those whom they 
happen to oppose. 

Of all mortals none seem to have been more 
infected with this species of vanity than the race 
of writers, whose reputation arising solely from 
their understanding, gives them a very delicate 
sensibility of any violence attempted on their lite- 
rary honour. It is not unpleasing to remark with 
what solicitude men of acknowledged abilities wSi 
endeavour to palliate absurdities and reconcile con- 
tradictionSf only to obmte cfA!\c«ma Xa 'which ill 
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human performances must ever be exposed, and 
from which they can never suffer, but when thej 
teach the world by a vain and ridiculous impati- 
ence to think them of importance. 

Dryden, whose warmth of fancy, and haste of 
composition, very frequently hurried him into 
inaccuracies, heard himself sometimes exposed to 
ridicule for having said in one of his tragedies, 

I follow fate, which does too fast pursue. 

That no man could at once follow and be followed 
was, it may be thought, too plain to be long dis- 
puted ; and the truth is, that Dryden was ap- 
parently betrayed into the blunder by the double 
meaning of the word Fate, to which in the former 
part ofthe verse he had annexed the idea of For- 
tune, and in the latter that of Death ; so that the 
sense only was, though pursued by DeBth I wi// no I 
resign my s elf to despair ^ hut wilifoliowYorXMnt, and 
do and suffer what is appointed. This, however, 
was not completely expressed, and Dryden, being 
determined not to give way to his criticks, never 
Confessed that he had been surprised by an ambi- 
guity ; but finding luckily in Virgil an account of 
a man moving in a circle, with this expression, 
Et se sequiturque fugitque^ " Here," says he, "is 

< the passage in imitation of which 1 wrote the 
« line that my criticks were pleased to condemn 
« as nonsense ; not but I may sometimes write 

< nonsense, though they have not the fortune to 

< find it." 

Everyone sees the folly of such mean doublings 
to escape the pursuit of criticism ; nor is there a 

R3 
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single reader of this poet, who would not have 
paid him greater veneration, had he shewn con- 
sciousness enough of his own superiority to set such 
cavils at defiance, and owned that he sometimes 
slipped into errors by the tumult of his imagina- 
tion, and the multitude of his ideas. 

It is happy when this temper discovers itself 
only in httle things, which may be right or wrong 
without any influence on the virtue or happiness 
of mankind. We may, with very little inquietude 
see a man persist in a project which he has found 
to be impracticable, Hve in an inconvenient house 
because it was contrived by himself, or wear a 
coat of a particular cut, in hopes by perseverance 
to bring it into fashion. These are indeed follies, 
but they are only folHes, and, however wild or ri- 
diculous, can very little aflFect others. 

But such pride, once indulged, too frequently 
operates upon more important objects, and inclines 
men not only to vindicate their errors, but their 
vices ; to persist in practices which their own hearts 
condemn, only lest they should seem to feel ^^ 
pi caches, or be made wiser by the advice of 
others ; or to search for sophisms tending to the 
confusion of all principles, and the evacuation of 
all duties, that they may not appear to act what 
they are not able to defend. 

Let every man who finds vanity so far predo- 
minant as to betray him to this last degree of cor- 
ruption, pause a moment to consider what will be 
the consequences of the plea which he is about 
to offer for a practice to which he knows himself 
not led at first by reason, but impelled by the 
violence of desire, sur^m^^ Vj ^3wt wddenness of 
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passion, or seduced by the soft approackes of temp- 
tation, and by imperceptible gradatioas of guilt. 
Let him consider what he is going to commit by 
forcing his understanding to patronise those appe- 
tites, which it is its chief budness to hinder and 
reform. 

The cause of virtue requires so little art to de- 
fend it, and good and evil, when they have been 
once shewn, are so easily distinguished, that such 
apologists seldom gain proselytes to their party; 
nor have their fallacies power to deceive any but 
those whose desires have clouded their discernment. 
All that the best faculties thus employed can per- 
form is, to persuade the hearers that the man is 
hopeless whom they only thought vicioUvS, that 
corruption has passed from his manners to his prin- 
ciples, that all endeavours for his recovery are 
Without prospect of success, and that nothing re- 
mains but to avoid him as infectious, or hunt him 
down as destructive. 

But if it be supposed that he may impose on his 
audience by partial representations of consequen- 
ces, intricate deductions of remote causes, or 
perplexed combinations of ideas, which, ha^nng 
various relations, appear different as viewed on 
different sides ; that he may sometimes puzzle the 
weak and well-meaning, and now and then seduce, 
by the admiration of his abilities, a young mind 
still fluctuating in unsetded notions, and neither 
fortified by instruction nor enlightened by ex- 
perience ; yet what must be the event of such a 
triumph ? A man cannot spend all his life in 
frolick: age, or disease, or solitude, w\\I\>TVcv^^awNft 
hours of seiious consideration, ?iiv4. '\X. \4^ ^^^ 
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afford no comfort to think, thiat he has •extended 
the dominion of vice, that he has loaded himself 
with the crimes of others, and can never know 
the extent of his own wickedness, or make repara- 
tion for the mischief that he has caused. There 
is not perhaps in all the stores of ideal anguish, a 
thought more painful, than the consciQusness of 
having propagated corruption by vitiating princi- 
ples ; of having not only drawn others mm the 
paths of virtue, but blocked up the way by which 
they should return ; of having blinded them to 
every beauty but the paint of pleasure, and deaf- 
ened them to every call but the alluring voice of 
the syrens of destruction. 

There is yet another danger in this practice : 
men who cannot deceive others, are very often 
successful in deceiving themselves ; they weave 
their sophistry till their own reason is entangled, 
and repeat their positions till they are credited by 
themselves ; by often contending they grow sincere 
in the cause, and by long wishing for demonstrative 
arguments, they at last bring themselves to fancy 
that they have found them. They are then at 
the uttermost verge of wickedness, and may & 
without having that light rekindled in their minds 
which their own pride and contumacy have ex- 
tincTuished. 

The men who can be charged with fewest 
fallings either with respect to abilities or virtue, 
are generally most ready to allow them : for not 
to dwell on things of solemn and awful considers* 
tion, the humility of confessors, the tears of saints* 
and the dying terrors of persons eminent for piety 
and innocence f it is weU kuo'wxi xSa^^X C%«» wrote 
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an account of the errors committed by him in his 
wars of Gauly and that Hippocrates, whose name 
is perhaps in rational estimation greater than Cae- 
sar'sy warned posterity against a mistake into which 
he had fallen. " So much," says Celsus, " does the 
" open and artless confession of an error become 
' « a man conscious that he has enough remaining 
** to support his character. 

As all error is meanness, it is incumbent on ev- 
ery man who consults his own dignity, to retract 
it as soon as he discovers it, without fearing any 
censure so much as that of his own mind. As 
justice requires that all injuries should be repaired. 
It is the duty of him who has seduced others by bad 
practices or false notions, to endeavour that such 
as have adopted his errors should know his retrac- 
tion, and that those who have learned vice by his 
example should by his example be taught amend- 
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let^BM i't 4r^f«'f/ natdeo-vr /vfir. 

PYTHAG. 

Of all the woes that load the mortal state. 
Whatever thy portion, mildly meet thy fkte ; 
But ease it as thou can*st. 

ELPHINSTOH* 

So large a part of human life passes in a state 
contrary to our natural desires, that one of the 
principal topicks of moral instruction is the art 
of bearing calamities. And such is the cer- 
tainty of evil, that it is the duty of every man td 
furnish his mind with those principles that may 
enable him to act under it with decency and pro- 
priety. 

The sect of ancient philosophers that boasted 
to have carried this necessary science to the highest 
perfection were the Stoicks, or scholars of Zeno, 
whose wild enthusiastick virtue pretended to an 
exemption from the sensibilities of unenlightened 
mortals, and who proclaimed themselves exalted, 
by the doctrines of their sect, above the reach or 
those miseries which embitter life to the rest of the 
world. They therefore removed pain, poverty, 
loss of friends, exile, and violent death, from the 
catalogue of evils ; and passed, in their haughty 
style, a kind of irreversible decree, by which they 
forbade them to be couivted ^.xv^ lo^v^er among the 
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objects of terror or anxiety, or to give any dis- 
turbance to the tranquillity of a wise man. 

Thi« edict was, I think, not universally observ- 
ed ; for though one of the more resolute, when he 
was tortured by a violent disease, cried out, that 
let pain harass him to its utmost power, it should 
never force him to consider it as other than indif- 
ferent and neutral ; yet all had not stubbornness to 
hold out against their senses ; for a weaker pupil 
of Zeno is recorded to have confessed in the an- 
guish of the gout, that he now found pain to be 
an evil. 

It may however be questioned, whether these 
philosophers can be very properly numbered among 
the teachers of patience ; for if pain be not an 
evil, there seems no instruction requisite how it 
may be borne ; and .therefore, when they endeav- 
our to arm their followers with arguments against 
it, they may be thought to have given up their 
first position. But such inconsistencies are to be 
expected from the greatest understandings, when 
they endeavour to grow eminent by singularity, 
and employ their strength in establishing opinions 
opposite to nature. 

- The controversy about the reality of external 
evils is now at an end. That life has many mise- 
ries, and that those miseries are, sometimes at least , 
equal to all the powers of fortitude, is now uni- 
versally confessed ; and therefore it is useful to 
consider not only how we may escape them, but 
T)y what means those which either the accidents 
of affairs, or the infirmities of nature, must bring 
upon us, may be mitigated and ligKteived^ "axv^ 
Jiow we may make tliQse hours \e%% v?t^\.0^^^> 
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which the condition of our present existence will 
not allow to be very happy. 

The cure for the greatest part of human mise- 
ries is not radical, but palliative. Infelicity is 
involved in corporeal nature, and interwoven with 
our being ; all attempts therefore to decline it 
wholly are useless and vain ; the armies of pain 
seiid their arrows against us on every side ; the 
choice is only between those which are more or 
less sharp, or tinged with poison of greater or less 
malignity ; and the strongest armour which reason 
can supply, will only blunt their points, but can^ 
not repel them. 

The great remedy which Heaven has put in our 
hands is patience, by which, though we cannot 
lessen the torments of the body, we can in a great 
measure preserve the peace of the mind, and shall 
sufTcr only the natural and genuine force of an 
evil, without heightening its acrimony, or pro- 
longing its effects. 

There is indeed nothipg more unsuitable to the 
nature of man in any calamity than rage and tur- 
bulence, which, without examining whether they 
are not sometimes impious, are at least always o£» 
fensive, and incline others rather to hate and 
despise than to pity and assist us. If what we 
suffer has been brought upon us by ourselves, it is 
observed by an ancient poet, that patience is enu- 
nently our duty, since no one should be angry at 
feeling that which he has deserved. 

Leniter ex merit o quicquid patiare ferendum at* 
Let pain deserv'd without complaint be borne. 
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And surely, if we are conscious that we have not 
contributed to our own sufferings, if punishment 
falls upon innocence, or disappointment happens 
to industry and prudence, patience, whether more 
necessary or not, is much easier, since our pain is 
then without aggravation, and we have not the 
bitterness of remorse to add to the asperity of 
misfortune. 

In those evils which are allotted to us by Pro- 
vidence, such as deformity, privation of any of the 
senses, or old age, it is always to be remembered, 
that impatience can have no present effect, but to 
deprive us of the consolations which our condition 
admits, by driving away from us those by whose 
conversation or advice we might be amused or 
lielped ; and that with regard to futurity it is yet 
less to be justified, since, without lessening the pain, 
it cuts off the hope of that reward, which he 
by whom it is inflicted will confer upon them that 
bear it well. ' 

In aU evils which admit a remedy, impatience is 
to be avoided, because it wastes that time and at- 
tention in complaints, that, if properly applied, 
might remove the cause. Turenrie, : among the 
acknowledgments which he used to' pay in con- 
versation to the memory of those, by whom he had 
iieeo instructed in the art of war, mentiotied one 
with honour, who taught him not to spend his 
time in regretting any mistake which he had 
made, but to set himself immediately and vigorous- 
ly to repair it. . 

Patience and submission are very carefully to be 
distinguished from cowardice and indolence. W^ 
are not to repmCf but we maylawfuUy %Xiuf,^^\^^^ 

Vol. L S 
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the calamities of life, like the necessities of nature, 
are calls to labour and exercises of diligence. 
When we feel any pressure of distress, we are not 
to conclude that we can only obey the will of 
Heaven by languishing under it, any more than 
when we perceive the pain of thirst, we are to 
imagine that water is prohibited. Of misfdrtune 
it never can be certainly known whetheV, as pro- 
ceeding from the hand of God, it is an act of 
favour or of punishment ; but since all the ordi- 
nary dispensations of providence are to be inter- 
preted according to the general analogy of things, 
we may conclude that we have a right to remove 
one inconvenience as well as another ; that we are 
only to take care lest we purchase ease with guilt ; 
and that our Maker's purpose, whether of reward 
or severity, will be answered by the labours which 
he lays us under the necessity of performing. 

This duty is not more difficult in any state than 
ill diseases intensely painful, which may indeed 
i^ufTer such exacerbations as seem to strain the 
powers of hfe to their utmost stretch, and leave 
very little of the attention vacant to precept or 
reproof. In this state the nature of man require* 
some indulgence, and every extravagance but im- 
piety may be easily forgiven him. Yet, lest we 
should think ourselves too soon entitled to the 
mournfid privileges of irresistible misery, it is pro- 
per to reflect, that ^the utmost anguish which 
human wit can contrive, or hiiman malice can 
inflict, has been home with constancy ; and that, 
if the pains of disease be, as I believe they are, 
sometimes greater than those of artificial torture, 3 
they are therefore in vWir qnvu x«X>3ckl ahorterithe I 
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vital £rame is quickly broken , or the union be* 
tween soul and body is for a time suspended by 
insensibilityy and we soon cease to feel our mala* 
dies when they once become too violent to be 
borne. I think there is some reason for question- 
ing whether the body and mind are not so pro* 
portioned) that the one can bear all that can be 
inflicted on the other, whether virtue cannot stand 
its ground as long as life,^ and whether a soul 
well principled wiU not be separated sooner than 
Subdued. 

In calamities which operate chiefly on our pas- 
sions, such as diminution of fortune, loss of friends, 
or declension of character, the chief danger of 
impatience is upon the first attack, and many ex- 
pedients have been contrived, by which the blow 
may be broken. Of these the most general pre- 
cept is, not to take pleasure in any thing, of which 
it is not in our power to secure the possession to 
ourselves. This counsel, when we consider the 
enjoyment of any terristrial advantage, as opposite 
to a constant and habitual solicitude for future 
felicity, is undoubtedly just, and delivered by that 
authority which cannot be disputed ; but in any 
other sense, is it not like advice, not to v^alk lest 
We should stumble, or not to see lest our eye* 
should light upon deformity! It seems to me 
reasonable to enjoy blessings with confidence, as 
well as to resign them with submission, and to hope 
for the continuance of good which we possess 
without insolence or voluptuousness, as for the 
restitution of that which we lose without desponden- 
cy or murmurs. 
The chief security against the fruitless anguish of 
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impatience, must arise from frequent reflection on 
the wisdom and goodness of the GoDof nature^in 
whose hands are riches and poverty, honour and 
disgrace, pleasure and pain, and life and death. A 
settled conviction of the tendency of every thing to 
our good, aiid of the possibility of turning miseries 
into happiness, by receiving them rightly, will in- 
cline us to b/eis lbs name of the IaO^h^ whether be 
gives or takes away. 




■ 
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J^oi caret alterna requie durabile non est, 

OVID 

Altemttte rest and labour long endure. 

In the early ages of the world, as is well known 
to those who are versed in ancient traditions, 
wheji innocence was yet untainted, and simplicity 
ur 1 '.'It Tated, mankind was happy in the enjoy- 
mc I if continual pleasure and constant plenty» 
uiu- i thv* protection of Rest ; a gentle divinity, 
whv v.-uired of her worshippers neither altars nor 
saci .ficos. and whose rites were only performed by 
prostrations upon tu!*f8 of flowers in shades of jas- 
mine and myrtle, or by dances on the banks of 
rivers flowing \\'ith milk and nectar. 

Under this easy government the first generations 
breathed the fragrance of perpct aal spring, ate the 
fruits whichf without cultxu:^) Cell ripe into their 
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hands, and slept under bowers arched by nature, with 
the birds singing over their heads, and the beasts 
sporting about them. But by degrees they began 
to lose their original integrity ; each, though there 
was more than enough for all, was desirous of ap- 
propriating part to himself. Then entered violence 
and fraud, and theft and rapine. Soon after pride 
and envy broke into the world, and brought with 
them a new standard of wealth ; for men, who till 
then thought themselves rich when they wanted 
nothing, now rated their demands, not by the calls 
of nature, but by the plenty of others ; and began 
to consider themselves as poor, when they beheld 
their own possessions exceeded by those of their 
neighbours* Now only one could be happy, be- 
cause only one could have most, and that one wat 
always in danger, lest the same arts by which he 
had supplanted others should be practised upon 
himself. 

Amidst the prevalence of tnis corruption, the 
state of the earth was changed ; the year was 
divided into seasons; part of the ground became 
barren, and the rest yielded only berries, acorns, 
and herbs. The summer and autumn indeed 
furnished a coarse and inelegant sufficiency, but 
winter was without any relief; Famine, with a 
thousand diseases, which the inclemency of the air 
invited into the upper regions, made havock amon^ 
men, and there appeared to be danger lest they 
should be destroyed before they were reformed. 

To oppose the devastations) of Famine, wha 
scattered the ground every where with carcases, 
LiABOUR came down upon earth. Labour was 
the son pf Necessity, the nursling of Hopb> 

S % 
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and tlie pupil of Art ; he had the strength of 
his mother, the spirit of his nurse, and the dexter- 
ity of his governess. His face A^'as wrinkled with 
the wind, and swarthy with the sun ; he had the 
impluMncnts of husbandry in one hand, with which 
he turned up the earth ; in the other he had the 
tools of architecture, and raised walls and towers at 
his pleasure. He called out with a rough voicci 
Mortals ! see here the power to whom you are 
consigned, and from whom you are to hope for 
all your pleasures, andall your safety. Youhave 
long languished under the dominion of Rest, 
an impotent and deceitful goddess, who can 
neither protect nor relieve you, but resigns you 
*' to the first attacks ofeitherFAMiNE or Disease, 
** and suffers her shades to be invaded by every 
** enemy, and destroyed by every accident. 
" Awake therefore to the call of Labour. I 
will teach you to remedy the sterility of the 
eaitli, and the severity of the sky : I will com- 
" pel summer to find provisions for the winter ; I 
** will force the waters to give you their iish, the 
** air its fowls, and the forest its beasts : I wiD 
" teach you to pierce the bowels ofthe earth, and 
*' bring out from the caverns of the mountains 
** metals which shall give strength to your hands, 
** and security to your bodies, by which you may 
" be covered from the assaults ofthe fiercest beasts, 
** and with which you shall fell the oak, and 
'* divide rocks, and subject all nature to your use 
** and pleasure." 

Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, the 
inhabitants of the globe considered Labour as 
their only friend) aiidli9AU&.V> Va» ooTivmand. He 
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led them out to the fields and mountains, and 
shewed them how to open mines, to level hills, to 
drain marshes, and change the course of rivers. 
rhe face of things was immediately transformed; the 
land was covered with towns and villages, encom- 
passed with fields of com and plantations of fruit- 
trees ; and nothing was seen but heaps of grain and 
baskets of fruit, full tables and crowded storehouses. 

Thus Labour and his followers added every 
bour new acquisitions to ibeir conquests, and saw 
Famine gradually dispossessed of his dominions ; 
till at last, amidst their jollity and triumphs, they 
were depressed and amazed ^y the approacli of 
Lassitude, who was known by her sunk eyes and 
dejected countenance. She came forward trem- 
bling and groaning : at every groan the hearts of 
all those that beheld her lost their courage, their 
nerves slackened, their hands shook, and the instru- 
ments of labour fell from their grasp. 

Shocked with this horrid phantom they reflected 
with regret on their easy compliance with the 
solicitations of Labour, and began to wish again 
for the golden hours which they remembered to 
bave passed under the reign of Rest, whom they 
resolved again to visit, and to whom they 
intended no dedicate the remaining part of 
their lives. Rest had not left the world; they 
quickly found her, and to atone for their 
former desertion, invited her to the enjoyment of 
those acquisitions which Labour had procured 
them. 

Rest therefore took leave of the groves and val- 
leys which she had hitherto inhabited, ^.tvd ^tvV«^- 
sd into palaces, reposed henelE la ^cqn^'&> '^sA 
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slumbered away the winter upon beds of dows 
and the summer in artificial grottoes with cascades 
playing before her. There was indeed always 
something wanting to complete her felicity, ani 
she could never lull her returning fugitives to that 
serei.ity, which they knew before their engage- 
ments with Labour : Nor was her dominion en- 
tirely without controul, for she was obliged to 
share it with Luxury, though she always looked 
upon her as a false friend, by whom her influence 
was in reality destroyed, while it seemed to be 
promoted. 

Th« two soft as^ciates, however, reigned for 
some time without visible disagreement, till at last 
Luxury betrayed her charge, and let in Disease 
to seize upon her worshippers. Rest then flew 
away, and left the place to the usurpers ; who 
employed all their arts to fortify themselves in 
their possession, and to strengthen the interest ©r 
each other. 

Rest had not always the same enemy : in some 
places she escaped the incursions of Disease ; bat 
had her residence invaded by a more slow and 
subtle intruder, for Very frequently when every 
thing was composed and quiet, when there was 
neither pain within, nor danger viithout, when 
every flower was in bloom, and every gafe freight* 
rd with perfumes, Satiety would enter with a 
languishing and repining look, and throw herself 
upon the couch placed and adorned for the acom- 
modation of Rest. No sooner was she seated 
than a general gloom spread itself on every side, 
the groves immediatly lost their verdure, and their 
}»habitants desisted from \ivdx mdod'^^ the breezt 
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sunk in sighs, and the flowers contracted their 
leaves and shut up their odours. Nothing was 
seen on every side but multitudes wandering about 
they knew not whither, in quest they knew not 
of what ; no voice was heard but of complaints 
that mentioned no pain, and murmurs that could 
teU of no misfortune. 

Rest had now lost her authority. Her fol- 
lowers again began to treat her with contempt j 
some of them united themselves more closely to 
Luxury, who promised by her arts to drive 
Satiety away ; and others that were more wise, 
or had more fortitude, went back again to La- 
bour, by whom they were indeed protected from 
Satiety, but delivered up in time to Lassitude, 
and forced by her to the bowers of Rest. 

Thus Rest and Labour equally perceived 
their reign of short duration and uncertain tenure, 
and their empire liable to inroads from those who 
were alike enemies to both. They each found 
their subjects unfaithful, and ready to desert them 
upon every opportunity. Labour saw the riches 
which he had given always carried away as an 
offering to Rest, and Rest found her votaries in 
every exigence flying from her to beg help of 
Labour. They, therefore, at last determined 
upon an interview, in which they agi*eed to divide 
the world between them, and govern it alternately, 
allotting the dominion of the day to one, and 
that of the night to the other, and promised to 
guard the frontiers of each other, so that, when- 
ever hostiliries were attempted. Satiety should 
be intercepted by Labour, and Lassitude ex- 
pelled by Rest* Thus the ancient quarrel was 
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appeased, and as hatred is often suc(^eeded by rti 
contrary, Rest afterwards became pregnant by 
Labour, and was delivered of Health, a be- 
nevolent goddess, who consolidated the anion of 
lier parents, and contributed to the regular vicis- 
situdes of their reign, by dispensing her gifts to 
those only who shared their lives in just propor-* 
tions between Rest and LAsotJlt. 



N° 34.. SATURDAY, JULY 14, 175a 



■ Non sine van a 
Aurarum et silute tnetu* 

Alarm'd with evVy rising gale, 
In ev'ry wood, in evVy vale. 

ELPrirNSTON. 

t HAVE been censured for having hitherto de* 
dicated so few of my speculations to the ladies ; 
and indeed the moralist whose instructions are ac* 
commodated only to one half of the human species, 
must be confessed not sufficiently to have extend- 
ed his views. Yet it is to be considered, that mas- 
culine duties afford more room for counsels and 
observations, as they are less uniform, and con- 
nected with things more subject to vicissitude and 
accident ; we therefore find, that in philosophical 
discourses which teach by precept, or historical 
narratives that instruct by example, the peculiar 
virtues or faults of wometi ^VLWt-gi small part; 
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iperhaps generally too smalU for so much of our 
domestick happiness is in their hands, and their in-* 
fiuence is so great upon our earliest years, that the 
universal interest of the world requires them to he 
well instructed, in their province ; nor can it be 
thought proper that the qualities by which so 
much pain or pleasure may be given should be left 
to the direction of chance. 

I have, therefore, willingly given a place in my 
paper to a letter, which perhaps may not be wholly 
useless to them whose chief ambition is to please^ 
as it f hews how certainly the end is missed by ab** 
surd and injudicious endeavours at distinction. 

TO THE RAMBLER, 
SIR, 

I am a young gentleman at my own disposal, 
with a considerable estate ; and having passed 
through the common forms of education, spent 
some time in foreign countries, and made myself 
distinguished since my return in the politest com^ 
pany, I am now arrived at that part of life in which 
every man is expected to settle, and provide for the 
continuation of his lineage. I withstood for some 
time the solicitations and remonstrances of my aunts 
and uncles, but at last was persuaded to visit An^ 
tbeOf an heiress, whose land lies contiguous to 
mine, and whose l^h and beauty are without ob- 
jection. Our frjends declared that we were borix 
for each other, 411 those on both sides who haa no 
interest in hindering our union, contributed to 
promote it, and were conspiring to hurry us into 
matrimony, before we had an opportunity of 
knowing one another. I was, \\ov>^Ntx^ v^o^ 0^ 
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to be frivcn away without my own consent, and 
having happened to pick up an opinion, which to 
many of my relations seemed extremely odd, that 
a man might be unhappy with a large estate, de- 
tL^nnined to obtain a nearer knowledge of the 
person with whom I was to pass the remainder of 
my time. To protract the courtship was by no 
means difficult, iox^nthea had a wonderful facility 
of e\-ading questions which I seldom repeated, and 
of barring approaches which I had no great eager- 
ness to press. 

Thus the time passed aWay in visits and civilities, 
AA'itliout any ardent professions of love, or formal 
offers of settlements. I often attended her to pub- 
lick places, in which, as is well known, all behavi- 
our is so much regulated by custom, that very 
little insight can be gained into the private charac- 
ter, and therefore I was not yet able to inform my- 
self of her humour and inclinations. 

At last I ventured to propose to her to make 
one of a small party, and spend a day in viewing 
a scat and gardens a few miles distant ; and havp 
ing, upon her compliance, collected the rest of the 
company, I brought, at the hour, a coach which I 
had borrowed from an acquaintance, having delay- 
ed to buy one myself, till I should have ah oppor- 
tunity of taking the lady's opinion for whose use 
it was intended. Anlhea came down, but as she 
was going to step into the coach, started back with 
great appearance of terror, and told us that she 
durst not enter, for the shocking colour of the 
lining had ■= > much the air of the mourning-coachy 
in \v\i\dR. she followed her aunt's funexwl- three 
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years before^ that she should never have her poor 
dear aunt out of her head. 

I knew that it was not for lovers to argue with 
their mistresses ; I therefore sent back the coach, 
and got another more gay. Into this we all en- 
tered, the coachman began to drive, and we were 
amusing ourselves with the expectation of what we 
should see, when, upon a small inclination of the 
carriage, ^ntbea screamed out, that we were 
overthrown. We were obliged to fix all our at- 
tention upon her, which she took care to keep up 
by renewing her outcries, at every corner where 
we had occasion to turn : at intervals, she enter- 
tained us with fretful complaints of the uneasiness 
of the coach, and obliged me to call several times 
on the coachman to take care and drive without 
jolting. The poor fellow endeavoured to please 
us, and therefore moved very slowly, till Anthea 
found out that this pace would only keep us long- 
er on the stones, and desired that I would order 
him to make more speed. He whipped his horses, 
the coach jolted again, and Anthea very complais- 
antly told us how much she repented that she 
made one of our company. 

At last we got into the smooth road, and be- 
gan to think our difficulties at an end, when, on a 
8udden, Anthea saw a brook before us, which she 
could not venture to pass. We were therefore 
obliged to alight, that we might walk over the 
bridge ; but when we came to it, we found it so 
narrow, that Anthea durst not set her foot upon it, 
and was content, after long consultation, to call 
the coach back, and with innumerable precautions, 
terrors, and lamentations, crossed the brook. 
ToL. I. T 
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It was necessary after this delay to amend our 
pace, and directions were accordingly given to the 
coachman^ when Anthea informed us that it was 
common for the axle to catch fire with a quick 
motion, and begged of me to look out every 
minute, lest we should all be consumed. I was 
forced to obey, and gave her from time to time the 
most solemn declarations that all was safe, and 
that I hoped we should reach the place without 
losing our lives either by fire or water. 

Thus we passed on, over ways soft and hard^ 
with more or with less speed, but always with new 
vicissitudes of anxiety. If the ground was hard, 
we were jolted, if soft, we were sinking ; if we 
went fast, we should be overturned, if slowly, we 
should never reach the place. At length she saw 
something which she called a cloud, and began to 
consider that at that time of the year it frequently 
thundered. This seemed to be the capital terror, 
for after that the coach was suffered to move on; 
and no danger was thought too dreadful to be 
encountered, provided she could get into a house 
before the thunder. 

Thus our whole conversation passed in dangerSy 
and cares, andfears, and consolations, and stories of 
ladies dragged in the mire, forced to spend all the 
night on a heath, drowned in rivers, or burnt with 
lightning ; and no sooner had a hairbreadth escape 
set us free from one calamity, but we were threat- 
ened with another. 

At length we reached the house where we in- 
tended to regale ourselves, and I proposed to An' 
thca the choice of a great number of dishes, which 
the place, being we\i piOTida^fcx witartainmeDtji 
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iiappened to afford. She made some objection to 
every thing that was offered ; one thing she hated 
at that time of the year, another she could not 
bear since she had seen it spoiled at Lady Fr^^/iu^/ZV 
table ; another she was sure they could not dress at 
this house, and another she could not touch with- 
out French sauce. At last she fixed her mind 
upon salmon, but there was no salmon in the house. 
It was however procured with great expedition, 
knd when it came to the table, she found that her 
fright had taken away her stomach, which indeed 
she thought no great loss, for she could never 
believe that any thing at an inn could be cleanly 
got. 

Dinner was now over, and the company propo- 
sed, for I was now past the condition of making 
overtures, that we should pursue our original de- 
sign of visiting the gardens, jintbea declared that 
she could not imagine what pleasure we expected 
firom the sight of a few green trees and a little 
gravel, and two or three pits of clear water ^ that 
tor her part she hated walking till the cool of the 
evening, and thought it very likely to rain ; and 
again wished that she had staid at home. We 
then reconciled ourselves to our disappointment, 
and began to talk on common subjects, when An* 
ibea told us, that since we came to see gardens, 
•he would not hinder our satisfaction. We all 
rose, and walked through the inclosures for some 
time, with no other trouble than the necessity of 
watching lest a frog should hop across the way, 
which jintbea told us woidd certainly kill her^ if 
•he should happen to see him. 
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Frogs, it fell out, there were noin 
when we were within a furlong of the j 
jinthea saw some sheep, and heard the wet) 
his bell, which she was certain was not hu 
him for nothing, and therefore no assura 
intreaties should prevail upon her to g< 
further \ she was sorry to disappoint the c 
but her life was dearer to her than ceremc 

We came back to the inn, and Anthea \ 
covered that there was no time to be lo 
turning, for the night would come upon i 
thousand misfortunes might happen 'in t 
The horses were immediatly harnessed, and 
having wondered what could seduce her t< 
long, was eager to set out. But we ha 
new scene of terror, every man we sa 
robber, and we were ordered sometimes 
hard, lest a traveller whom we saw behin< 
overtake us ; and sometimes to stop, lest w( 
come up with him who was passing before 
alarmed many an honest man, by begging 
spare her life as he passed by the coach, a 
me into fifteen quarrels with persons who 
ed her fright, by kindly stopping to 
whether they coidd assist us. At last ' 
home, and she told her company next da) 
pleasant ride she had been taking. 

I suppose, Sir, I need not inquire of y 
deductions may be made from this narra 
what happiness can arise from the societ) 
woman who mistakes cowardice for elega 
imagines all delicacy to consist in refusii 
pleased. 
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N** 35. TUESDAY, JULY 17, 1750. 



Non pronuba Juno^ 
Non Hymerueus adest, non illi Gratia tedlo, 

OVID. 

Without connubial Juno's ud they wed ; 
Nor Hymen, nor the Graces bless the bed. 



TO THE RAMBLER. 

As you have hitherto delayed the performance 
of the promise, by which you gave us reason 
to hope for another paper upon matrimony, I im- 
agine you desirous of collecting more materials 
than your own experience or observation can 
supply ; and I shall therefore lay candidly before 
you an account of my own entrance into the con- 
jugal state. 

I waa about eight-and-twenty years old, when, 
having tried the diversions of the town till I began 
tobe weary, and being awakened into attention to 
more serious business, by the failure of an attorney 
to whom I had implicity trusted the conduct of 
my fortune, I resolved to take my estate into my 
own care, and methodise my whole hfe according 
to the strictest rules of economical prudence. 

In piursuance of this scheme, I took leave of my 
acquaintance, who dismissed me with numberless 
jests upon my new system ; having first endeavour 

T 3 
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ed to divert me from a design so little worthy of a 
man of wit, by ridiculous accounts of the ignor- 
ance and rusticity into which many had sunk in 
their retirement, j^after having distinguished them- 
selves in taverns and playhouses, and given hopes 
of rising to uncommon eminence among the gay 
part of mankind. 

When I came first into the country, which, by a 
neglect not uncommon among young heirs, I had 
never seen since the death of my father, Ifoundevery 
thing in such confusion, that being utterly with- 
out practice in business, I had great difficulties to 
encounter in disentangling the perplexities of my 
circumstances ; they however gave way to diligent 
application, and I perceived that the advantage 
of keeping my own accounts would very much 
overbalance the time which they could require. 

I had now visited my tenants, surveyed my land, 
and repaired the old house, which, for some years, 
had been running; to decay. These proofs of pe- 
cuniary wisdom began to recommend me, as a so- 
ber, judicious, thriving gentleman, to all my 
graver neighbours of the country, who never fail- 
ed to celebrate my management in opposition to 
Thriftlcfs and Latterwity two smart fellows, who 
had estates in the same part of the kingdom, which 
tliey visited now and then in a frolick, to take up 
their rents beforehand, debauch a milk-maid, make 
a feast for the village, and tell stories of their own 
intrigues, and then rode post back to town to 
epend their money. 

It was doubtful, however, for some time, 
whether I should be able to hold my resolution ; 
hut a short persevet^irxe xemoN^TiL^as^icions. 
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'. rose every day in reputation, by the decency of 
ny conversation and tne regularity of my conduct^ 
ind was mentioned with great regard at the assizes, 
.3 a man very fit to be put in commission for the 
)eace. 

During the confusion of my affairs, and the dai- 
y necessity of visiting farms, adjusting contracts, 
etting leases, and superintending repairs, I found 
ery little vacuity in my life, and therefore had not 
nany thoughts of marriage ; but, in a little while, 
he tumult of business subsided, and the exact 
nethod which I had estabhshed enabled me to 
iispatch my accounts with great facility. I had, 
herefore, now upon my hands the task of finding 
neans to spend my time, without falling back into 
he poor amusements which I had hitherto indulg- 
ed, or changing them for the sports of the field, 
vhich I saw pursued with so much eagerness by 
he gentlemen of the country, that they were in- 
leed the only pleasures in which I could promise 
nyself any partaker. 

The inconvenience of this situation naturally 
lisposed me to wish for a companion; and the 
Lnown value of my estate, with my reputation 
or frugality and prudence, easily gained me admis- 
ion into every family ; for 1 soon found that no 
nquiry was made after any other virtue, nor any 
estimonal necessary, but of my freedom from in- 
rumbrances, and my care of what they termed 
he main chance. I saw, not without indignation, 
he eagerness with which the daughters, wher- 
ver I came, were set out to show ; nor could I 
lonsider them in a state much differeut ftoisx "^xq^- 
itutioiT, when I found *hem oidereA to 'l^^a.•^ >i>:^€vc 
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airs before me, and to exhibit by some seeming 
chance, specimens of their music, their work, or 
ihcir housewifery. No sooner was I placed at 
table, than the young lady was called upon to pay 
mc some civility or other ; nor could I find means 
of escaping, from either father or mother, some 
account of their daughters* excellencies, with a 
declaration that they were now leaving the world, 
and had no business on this side the grave, but to 
see their children happily disposed of; that she 
whom I had been pleased to compliment at table, 
was indeed the chief pleasure of their age, so good, 
so dutiful, so great a relief to her manuna in the 
care of the house, and so much her papa*s favour- 
ite for her cheerfulness and wit, that it would he 
with the last reluctance that they should part; 
but to a worthy gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
whom they might often visit, they w^ould not so 
far consult their own gratification as to refuse her; 
and their tenderness should be shewn in her for- 
tune, whenever a suitable settlement was proposed. 

As I knew these overtures not to proceed from 
any preference of me before another equally rich, 
1 could not but look vnth pity on young persons 
condemned to be set to auction, and made cheap by 
injudicious commendations; for how could they 
know themselves offered and rejected a hundred 
times, without some loss of that soft elevation, and 
maiden dignity, so necessary to the completion of 
female excellence? 

I shall not trouble you with a history of the 

stratagems practised upon my judgment, or the 

allurements tried upon my heart, which, if yoa 

have, in any part of you.T"Kc,\3tco.^cQ^T!ted.^with 
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rural politicks^ you will easily conceive. Their artt 
have no great variety, they think nothing worth 
their care but money, and supposing its influence 
the same upon all the world, seldom endeavour 
to deceive by any other means than false computa- 
tions. 

I will not deny, that, by hearing myself loudly 
commended for my discretion, 1 began to set some 
value upon my character, and was unwilling to 
lose my credit by marrying for love. I therefore 
ref olved to know the fortune of the lady whom I 
should address, before I inquired after her vnt, 
delicacy, or beauty. 

This determination led me to Mitissa, the daugh- 
ter of Chrysophilus, whose person was at least 
without deformity, and whose manners were free 
from reproach, as she had been bred up at a dis- 
tance from all common temptations. To Mitissa 
therefore 1 obtained leave from her parents to pay 
my court, and was referred by her again to her 
father, whose direction she was resolved to follow* 
The question then was, only, what should be 
settled. The old gentleman made an enormous 
demand, with which I refused to comply. Mi- 
tissa was ordered to exert her power ; she told me, 
that if I could refuse her papa, I had no love for 
her ; that she was an unhappy creature, and that 
I was a perfidious man ; then she burst into tears 
and fell into fits. All this, as I was no passionate 
lover, had little effect. She next refused to see 
me, and because I thought myself obliged to write 
in termS' of distress, they had once hopes of starv- 
ing me into measure/i L^^^ finding me inflexible, 
the father complied inti my proposal, and tol4 
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me he liked me the more for being so good at a 
bargain. 

I was now married to Mitissa, and was to expe- 
rience the happiness of a match made without pas^ 
sion. Mitissa soon discovered, that she w^s equally 
prudent with myself, and had taken a husband 
only to be at her own command, and to have a 
chariot at her own call. She brought with her 
an old maid recommended by her mother, who 
taught her all the arts of domestick management^ 
and was, on every occasion, her chief agent and 
directress. They soon invented one reason of 
other, to quarrel with all my servants, and either 
prevailed on me to turn them away, or treated 
them so ill, that they left me of themselves, and 
always suppHed their places with some brought 
from my wife's relations. Thus they estabhshcd 
a family, over which I had no authority, and 
which was in a perpetual conspiracy against me \ 
for Mitissa considered herself as having a separate 
interest, and thought nothing her own, but what 
iihe laid up without my knowledge. For this 
reason she brought me false accounts of the ex* 
peiices of the house, joined with my tenants in 
complaints of hard times, and by means of a 
steward of her own, took rewards for soliciting 
abatements of the rent. Her great hope is to out- 
live me, that she may enjoy what she has thus 
accumulated^and therefore she is always contriving 
some improvements of her jointure land, and once 
tried to procure an injunction to hinder me from 
felling timber upon it for repairs. Her father and 
mother assist her in her projects, and are frequently 
hinting that she is ill xifedi ^xi^ T^^xo^^lan^ me 
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with the presents that other ladies receive from 
their husbands. 

Such, Sir, was my situation for seven years, till 
at last my patience was exhausted, and having one 
day invited her father to my house, I laid the state 
of my affairs before him, detected my wife in se- 
veral of her frauds, turned out her stevrard, charge 
ed a constable with her maid, took my business in 
my own handsy reduced her to a settled allowance^ 
and now write this account to warn others against 
marrying those whom they have no reason tQ 
esteem; I am, &c. 
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Am* «4ror/o vo/uxix 

HOMER. 
•Piping on their reeds, the shepherds go, 



Nor fear an ambush, nor suspect a foe. 

POPE. 

There is scarcely any species of poetry that 
has allured more readers, or excited more 
writers, than the pastoral. It is generally pleasing, 
because it entertains the mind with representations 
of scenes familiar to almost every imagination, and 
of which all can equally judge whether they are 
well described. It exhibits a life, to which we 
have been always accustomed to associate peace, 
^nd leisure, and innocence : and therefore we 
readily set open the hearf for the admission of itst 



■i 
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images, whicli contribute to drive away car 
perturbations, and suflFer ourselves, without 
ance,to be transported to elysian regions, whi 
are to meet with nothing but joy, and plent 
contentment ; where every gale whispers pl( 
and every shade promises repose. 

It has been maintained by some who 1 
talk of what they do not know, that pastoral 
most ancient poetry ; and indeed, since it i 
bable that poetry is nearly of the same ant 
with rationsd nature, and since the life of tl 
men was certainly rural, we may reasonabl 
jecture, that, as their ideas would necessai 
borrowed from those objects with which the 
acquainted, their composures, being filled 
with such thoughts on the visible creation a 
occur to the first observers, were pastoral 1 
like those which ilfi'/fo;; introduces the origin 
singing, in the day of innocence, to the pr 
their Maker. 

For the same reason that pastoral poeti 
the first employment of the human imagina 
is generally the first literary amusement 
minds. We have seen fields, and meado^^ 
groves, from the time that our eyes openec 
fife ; and are pleased with birds, and brooi 
breezes, much earlier than we engage amo: 
actions and passions of mankind. We are 
fore delighted with rural pictures, because w 
the original at an age wlien our curiosity 
very little awakened, by descriptions of 
which we never beheld, or representations of 
which we never felt. 

The satisfaction TCce^jrtdCvom this kind < 
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r not only begins early, but lasts lotig ; we do 
ty as we advance into the intellectual world, 
row it away among other childish amusements 
d pastimes, but wmingly return to it in any 
•ur of indolence and relaxation. The images of 
le pastoral have always the power of exciting de- 
;ht, because the works of nature, from which 
ey are drawn, have always the same order and 
auty, and continue to force themselves upon our 
oughts, being at once obvious to the most care- 
ts regaled, and more than adequate to the strongest 
aeon and severest contemplation. Our inclina- 
>n to stillness and tranquillity is seldom much les- 
ned by long knowledge of the busy and tumult* 
iry part of the world. In childhood we turn our 
Loughts to the country, as to the region of plea- 
jxe ; we recur to it in old age as a port of rest, 
id perhaps with that secondary and adventitious 
ladness, which every man feels on reviewing those 
laces, or recollecting those occurrences, that con- 
ibuted to his youthful enjoyments, and bring 
im back to the prime of fife, when the world 
'as gay with the bloom of novelty, when mirth 
rantoned at his side, and hope sparkled before 
im. 

The sense of this universal pleasure has invited 
umbers without number to try their skillin pastor- 
I performances, in which they have generally suc- 
eeded, after the manner of other imitators, trans-* 
litting the same images and combination from one 
o another, till he that reads the title of a poem 
nay guess at the whole series of the composi- 
ion ; nor will a man, after the perusal of thou- 
sands of these performances, find his knowledge 

Vol. I. U 
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enlarged with a single view of nature not produced 
before, or his imagination amused with any acir 
application of those views to moral purposes. 

The range of pastoral is indeed narrow; for 
though nature itself, philosophically centidered, be 
inexhaustible, yet its general effects on the eye and 
on the ear are uniform^ and imcapable of much 
variety of description. Poetry cannot dwell upon 
the minuter distinctions, by which one species di&n 
from another, without departing from that sinjipli- 
city of grandeur which fills the imagination ; nor 
dissect the latent qualities of things, without losini; 
its general power of gratifying every mind byre- 
calling its conceptions. However, as each age 
makes some discoveries, and those discoveries wrebr 
degrees generally known, as new plants or modes 
of culture are introduced, and by little and litCc 
become common, pastoral might receive, from time 
to time, small augmentations, and exhibit once ii 
a century a scene somewhat varied. 

But pastoral subjects have been often, likeothen, 
taken into the hands of those that were not quali- 
fied to adorn them, men to whom the face of 
nature ^vas so little known, that they have drawa 
it only after their own imagination, and changed 
or distorted her features, that their portraits might 
appear something more than servile copies from 
their predecessors. 

Not only the images of rural life, but the oc- 
casions on which they can be properly produced^ 
arc few and general. The state of a man con- 
fined to the employments' and pleasures of the 
couiitry, is so little diversified, and exposed to so 
fewoi thofte accideivU \f\\v:^vYc<Aw:ft ^T^UxitiA 
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tetrorS) and surprises^ in more complicated trans- 
tctions, that he can be shewn but seldom in such 
:ircumstance8 as attract curiosity. His ambition 
a without policy^ and his love without intrigue. 
Eie has no complaints to make of his rival, but 
Iiat he is richer than himself ; nor any disasters 
to lament) but a cruel mistress, or a bad harvest. 
The conviction of the necessity of some new 
lource of pleasures induced Sannaomrius to remove 
tlte scene from the fields to the sea, to substitute 
Eshermen for shepherds, and derive his sentiments 
Ikom the piscatory hfe ; for which he has been 
^ensured by succeeding criticks, because the sea 
s an object of terror, and by no means proper 
to amuse the mind and lay the passions asleep, 
ft^inst this objection he might be defended by 
ihe established maxim, that the poet has a right 
to select his images, and is no more obliged to 
ibew the sea in a storm, than the land under an 
bundation ; but may display all the pleasures, and 
conceal the dangers of the water, as he may lay 
ins shepherd under a shady beech, without giving 
bim an ague, or letting a wild beast loose upon 

ym. 

There are, however, two defects in the piscatory 
eclogue, which perhaps cannot be suppHed. The 
lea, though in hot couniries it i& considered by 
those who live, like Sanna^ariuSf upon the coast 
K a place of pleasure and diversion, has not with- 
it anding much less variety than the land, and there- 
Ebre will be sooner exhausted by a descriptive 
writer. When he has once shewn the sun rising 
or setting upon it, curled its waters with the ver- 
Del breeze^ rolled the waves in gentle succession tt A 
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the shore, and enumerated the fish sporting in the 
shallows, he has nothing remaining but what is 
conunon to all other poetry, the complaint of a 
nymph for a drowned lover, or the in^gnation of 
a fisher that his oysters are refused, and Mycon's 
accepted. 

Another obstacle to the general reception of 
this kind of poetry, is the ignorance of maritime 
pleasures, in which the greater part of mankind 
must always live. To all the inland inhabitants 
of every region, the sea is only known' as an im- 
mense diffusion of waters, over which men pass 
fxx)m one country to another, and in which life is 
frequently lost. They have, therefore, no op- 
portunity of tracing in their own thoughts the 
descriptions of winding shores and calm bays, nor 
can look on the poem in which they are mentioned, 
with other sensations than on a sea chart, or the 
metrical geography of Dionysius. 

This defect Sanna%arius was hindered from per- 
ceiving, by writing in a learned language to rea* 
ders generally acquainted with the works of na- 
ture ; but if he had made his attempt in any 
vulgar tongue, he would soon have discovered 
how vainly he had endeavoured to make that 
loved which was not understood. 

I am afraid it will not be found easy to improve 
the pastorals of antiquity, by any great additions 
or diversifications. Our descriptions may indeed 
differ from those of Virgil, as an English from an 
Italian summer, and, in some respects, as modem 
from ancient life ; but as nature is in both coun- 
tries nearly the same, and as poetry has to do 
rather widi the passions of men^ which are uni- 
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fbrtn, than their customs, which are changeable, 
the varieties which time or place can furnish vnW 
be inconsiderable : and 1 shall endeavour to shew, 
in the next paper, how little the later ages have 
contributed to the improvement of the rustickmuse. 
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Canto qrme solitttt^ si quando armento vocabaf, 
Ampbion Dircasus. 

VIRG» 

Such strains I sing as once Amphyon play*d, 
When list'ning flocks the powerful call obey'd. 

ELPHINSTGN. 

In writing or judging of pastoral poetry, neither 
the authors nor criticks of latter times seem 
to have paid ^uf&icent regard to the originals left 
na by antiquity, but have entangled themselves 
^ith unnecessary difficulties, by advancing prin- 
ciples, which, having no foundation in the nature 
of things, are wholly to be rejected from a spe- 
cies of composition, in which, above all others, 
mere nature is to be regarded. 

It is therefore necessary to inquire after some 
more distinct and exact idea of this kind of writ- 
ing. This may, I think, be easily found in the 
pastorals of Virgil, from whose opinion it ^vill not 
appear very safe to depart, if we consider that 
every advantage of nature, and of fortune, con- 
curred to complete his productions •, \)aaX. V^ ''^'^^ 
born mth great accuracy and seventy oi y^i^'j^-'^^ 

D 3 
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enlightened with all the learning of one 
brightest ages, and embellished with the < 
of the Roman court ; that he emplc 
powers rather in improving than inventi 
therefore must have endeavoured to rec< 
the want of novelty by exactness; that, 
Theocritus for his original, he found pas 
advanced towards perfection, and that h: 
great a rival, he must have proceeded with 
mon caution. 

If we search the vnitings of Virgil, 
true definition of a pastoral, it will be 
poem in which any action or passion is rep 
by its effects upon a country life* Whatsoev< 
fore may, according to the common cc 
things, happen in the covmtry, may afFor 
ject for a pastoral poet. 

In this definition, it will immediately 
those who are versed in the writings of the 
criticks, that there is no mention of the 
age. I cannot indeed easily discover w 
thought necessary to refer descriptions oi 
state to remote times, nor can I perceive t 
writer has consistently preserved the ^. 
manners and sentiments. The only reas 
I have read, on which this rule has been f 
is, that, according to the customs of mod 
it is improbable that shepherds should be 
of harmonious numbers, or delicate sent 
and therefore the reader must exalt his ide: 
pastoral character, by carrying his thougl 
to the age in which the care of herds an 
was the employment of the wisest and 
men. 
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These reasoners seem to have been led into 
their hypothesis, by considering pastoral, not in 
general as a representation of rural nature, and 
consequently as exhibiting the ideas and sentiments 
of thdse, whoever they are, to whom the country 
affords pleasure or employment, but simply as a 
dialogue, or narrative of men actually tending 
sheep, and busied in the lowest and most laborious 
offices ; from whence they very readily concluded, 
since characters must necessarily be preserved, that 
either the sentiments must sink to the level of the 
speakers, or the speakers must be raised to the 
height of the sentiments. 

In consequence of these original errors, a thou- 
sand precepts have been given, which have only 
contributed to perplex and confound. Some have 
thought it necessary that the imaginary manners of 
the golden age should be universally preserved, and 
have therefore believed, that nothing more could 
be admitted in pastoral, than lilies and roses, and 
rocks and streams, among which are heard the 
gentle whispers of chaste fondness, or the soft 
complaints of amorous impatience. In pastoral, 
as in other vnitings, chastity of sentiment ought 
doubtless to be observed, and purity of manners 
to be represented ; not because the poet is con- 
fined to the images of the golden age, but because, 
having the subject in his own choice, he ought 
always to consult the interest of virtue. 

These advocates for the golden age lay down 
other principles, not very consistent with their 
general plan ; for they tell us, that to support the 
><;h^racter of the shepherd, it is proTpex >^'aX'2^ ^^- 
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finemeht should be avoided, and tb 
instances of ignorance should be 
Thus the shepherd in Virgil is sup 
forgot the name of Anaximander, 
theterm Zodiack is too hard for a rus 
sion. But if we place our shephen 
mitive condition, we may give them 1 
their other qualifications ; and if \( 
to allude at dl to things of later ex 
perhaps, cannot with any great pr 
lowed, there can be no danger of 
speak with too much accuracy, i 
versed with divinities, and transmitt 
ing ages the arts of life. 

Other writers, having the mean 
condition of a shepherd always bef 
ceive it necessary to degrade the la 
toral, by obsolete terms and rusticl? 
they very learnedly call Doric, wit 
that they thus become authors of 
lect which no human being ever coul 
that they may as well refine the 
sentiments of their personages, an 
the inconsistencies which they ende 
is greater than that of joining elegc 
with coarseness of diction. Spei 
of his pastorals with studied barb: 

Dijirgon Davie^ 1 bid her good-da 

On Diggon her is, or I mis say' 

Dig. Her was her while it was di 

But now her i* a mort wretcbe^ 
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What will the reader imagine to be the subject on 
which speakers like these exercise their eloquence* 
Will he not be somewhat disappointed, when he 
finds them met together to condemn the corrup- 
tions of the church of Rome ? Surely, at the 
same time that a shepherd learns theology he may 
gain some acquaintance with his native language. 
Pastoral admits of all ranks of persons, because 
persons of all ranks inhabit the country. It ex* 
eludes not, therefore, on account of the characters 
necessary to be introduced, any elevation or deli- 
cacy of sentiment ; those ideas only are improper^ 
which, not owing their original to rural objects, 
are not pastoral. Such is the exclamation in 
Virgil — 

Nunc icio quid tit Amor* duris in cautibus ilium 
hmarui^ aut Rbodope^ aut extremi Garamantes, 
JNec generit nostri puerum, nee sanguinis ^ edunt, 

I know thee. Love, in deserts thou wert bred. 
And at the dugs of savage tygers fed ; 
Alien of birth, usurper of the plains. 

DRY DEN. 

which Pope endeavouring to copy, was carried to 
itill greater impropriety: 

I know thee, Love, wild as the raging main. 
More fierce than tygei s on the Lybian plain ; 
Thou wert from Etna's burning entrails torn ; 
Begot in tempests, and in thunders born ! 

Sentiments like these, as they have no ground in 
nature, are indeed of little value in any poem ; but 
in pastoral they are particularly liable to censure, 
because it wants that exaltation above comoM^ 
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life, which in tragick or heroick writinga often re- . 
conciles us to bold flight, and daring figures. 

Pastoral being the representation of an action or 
passion, by its ejects upona country /{/f, has nothing 
peculiar but its confinement to rural imagery^ 
without which it ceases to be pastoral. This ii 
its true characteristick, and this it cannot lose by 
any dignity of sentiment, or beauty of diction. 
The Pollio of Virgil, with all its elevation, is a 
composition truly bucohck, though rejected by the 
cnticks ; for all the images are either Uiken from the 
country, or from the religion of the age commofl 
to all parts of the empire. 

The Silenus is indeed of a more disputable 
kind, because, though the scene lies in the country, 
the song being rehgious and historical, had bees 
no less adapted to any other audience or places 
Neither can it well be defended as a fiction, for 
the introduction of a god seems to iniply the 
golden age, and yet he alludes to many subse- 
quent transactions, and mentions GaUus the poet's 
contemporary. 

It seems necessary to the perfection of tliii 
poem, that the occasion which is supposed to pro- 
duce it, be at least not inconsistent with a country 
life, or less likely to interest those who have re- 
tired into places of solitude and quiet, than the 
more busy part of mankind. It is therefore im- 
proper to give the title of a pastoral to verses, 'in 
which the speakers, after the slight mention of 
their flocks, fall to complaints of errors in the 
church, and corruptions in the government, or to 
lamentations of the death of some' illustrious per- 
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sorv, whom, when once the poet has called a shep- 
herdy he has ne longer any labour- upon his hands, 
but can make the clouds weep, and lilies wither, 
and the sheep hang their heads, without art or 
fcarning, genius or study* 

It is part of Claudian's character of his rustick, 
that he computes his time not by the succession 
of consuls, but of harvests. Those who pass their 
^ys in retreats distant from the theatres of busi- 
ness, are always least likely to hurry their imagi- 
aadon with publick afFairs.^ 

The facility of treating actions or event sin the 
pastoral style, has incited many writers, from whom 
more judgment might have been expected, to put 
t2i& sorrow or the joy which the occasion required 
kita the mouth of Daphne or of Thyrsis ; and as 
#Be absurdity must naturally be expected, to make 
way for another, they have written with an utter 
disregard both of life and nature, and filled their 
productions with mythological allusions, with in- 
credible fktions, and with sentiments which neither 
passioa nor reason could have dictated, since the 
change which religion has made ia it^ whole 
wptem of the worlcL 
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N^ 38. SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1750. 



HOR. 



Auream quisquis mediocritatem 
Diligity tutus caret obsoUti 
Sordidus tecti^ caret iitvidenda 
Sobrius aula* 

The man within the golden mean. 
Who can his boldest wish contain* 
Securely views the ruin*d cell. 
Where sordid want and forrow dwell ; 
And in himself serenely great. 
Declines an envied room of state. 

FRANCIS. 

Among many parallels which men of imagina- 
tion have drawn between the natural and moral 
state of the world, it has been observed, that hap- 
piness, as well as virtue, consists in mediocrity ; 
that to avoid every extreme is necessary, even to 
him who has no other care than to pass through 
the present state with ease and safety ; and that 
the middle path is the road of security, on either 
side of which are not only the pitfals of vice, but 
the precipices of ruin. 

Thus the maxim of Cleobulus the Lindian, 
/uiTgov A^iTif^ Mediocrity is best^ has been long 
considered as an universal principle, extended 
through the whole compass of life and nature. 
The experience of every age seems to have given 
it new confirmation, and to shew that nothing, 
however specious or alluring, is pursued with pro- 
priety, or enjoyed with safety, beyond certain 
limits. 
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Even the gifts of nature, which may truly be 
considered as the most sohd and durable of all 
terrestrial advantages, are found, when they exceed 
the middle point, to draw the possessor into many 
calamities, easily avoided by others that have been 
less bountifully enriched or adorned. We see 
every day women perish witli infamy, by having 
been too willing to set their beauty to shew, and 
others, though not with equal guilt or misery, 
yet with very sharp remorse, languishing in decay, 
neglect, and obscurity, for having rated their 
youthful charms at too bigh a price. And. in- 
deed, if the opinion of Bacon be thought to de- 
serve much regard, very few sighs will be vented 
for eminent and superlative elegance of form; 
** for beautiful women," says he,. *' are seldom 
** of any great accomplishments, because they, 
** for the most part, study behaviour rather than 
** virtue." 

Health and vigour, and a happy constitution of 
the corporeal frame, are of absolute necessity to 
the enjoyment of the comforts, and to the per- 
formance of the duties of life, and requisite in yet 
a greater measure to tbe accomplishment of any 
thing illustrious or distinguished ; yet even thesc^ 
if we can judge by their apparent consequences, 
are sometimes not very beneficial to those on whom 
they are most liberally bestowed. They that fre- 
quent the chambers of the sick, will generally find 
the sharpest pains, and most stubborn maladies, 
among them whom confidence of the force of na- 
ture formerly betrayed to neligence and in*egu- 
larity ; and that superfluity of strength, which 
was at once their boast and their snare, has oftCA 
Vol. I. X "^ 
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in the latter part of life, no otlier effect than that 
it continues them long in impotence and anguish. 

These gifts of nature are, however always bles- 
itings in themselves, and to be acknowledged with 
gratitude to him that gives them ; since they are, 
in their regular and legitimate effects, productive 
of happiness, and prove pernicious only by volun- 
ftiry corruption or idle negligence. And as there 
is little danger of pursuing them with too much 
ardour or anxiety, because no skill or dihgence 
>can hope to procure them, the uncertainty of their 
influence upon our lives is mentioned, not to depre- 
ciate their real value, but to repress the discontent 
and envy to which the want of them often gives 
occasion in those who do not enough suspect their 
own frailty, nor consider how much less is the 
calamity of not possessing great powers, than of 
not using them aright. 

Of all those things that make us superior to 
xthers, there is none so much within the reach of 
our endeavoures as nches, nor any thing more 
eagerly or constantly desired. Poverty is an evil 
always in our view, an evil complicated with so 
many circumstances of uneasiness and vexation, 
that every man is studious to avoid it. Some de* 
gree of riches is therefore required, that we may 
be exempt from the gripe of necessity ; when thsi 
purpose is once attained, we naturally wish for 
more, that the evil which is regarded with so 
much horror, may be yet at a greater distance 
from us ; as he that has once felt or dreaded the 
paw of a savage, will not be at rest till they arc 
parted by some barrier, which may take away all 
possibility of a second attack* 
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To this point, if fear be not unreasonably in- 
dulged, Cleobulus would, perhaps, not refuse to 
extend his mediocrity. But it almost always hap- 
pens, that the man who grows rich changes hit 
notions of poverty, states his wants by some new 
measure, and from flying the enemy that pursued 
him, bends his endeavours to overtake those whom 
he sees before him. The power of gratifying hi» 
appetites increases their demands ; a thousand 
wishes crowd in upon him, importunate to be 
satisfied, and vanity and ambition open prospects *^ 
to desire, which still grow wider as they are more 
contemplated. 

Thus in time want is enlarged without bounds ; 
an eagerness for increase of possessions deluges 
the soul, and we sink into the gulphs of insatiabi* 
Kty, only because we do not sufficiently consider^ 
that all real need is very soon supplied, and all real 
danger of its invasion easily precluded ; that the 
claims of vanity, being without limits, must be de- 
nied at last ; and that the pain of repressing them 
is less pungent before they have been long accus- 
tomed to compliance. 

Whosoever shall look heedfully upon those 
who are eminent for their riches, will not think 
their condition such as that he should hazard hi» 
quiet, and much less his virtue to obtain it. For 
all that great wealth generally gives above a mo- 
derate fortune, is more room for the freaks of 
caprice, and more privilege for ignorance and vice, 
a quicker succession of flatteries, and a larger cir- 
cle of voluptuousness. 

There is one reason seldom remarked which 
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makes riches less desirable. Too much wealtli i 
very frequently the occasion of poverty. He when 
the wantonness of abundance has once softened 
easily sinks into neglect of his affairs ; and he thai 
thinks he can afford to be negligent, is not hi 
from being poor. He wiU soon be involved ii 
perplexities, which his inexperience will rendei 
unsurmountable ; he will fly for help to those 
whose interest it is that he should be more dis- 
tressed, and will be at last torn to pieces by the 
vultures that always hover over fortune in decay. 
When the plains of India were burnt up by a 
long continuance of drought, Hamet and Raschidj 
two neighbouring shepherds, faint with thirsti 
stood at the common boundary of their groundsi 
with their flocks and herds panting around themj 
aud in extremity of distre? sprayed for water. Or 
a sudden the air was becalmed, the birds ceased t 
chirp, and the flocks to bleat. They turned the 
eyes every way, and saw a being of mighty statu 
advancing through the valley, whom they kn 
upon his nearer approach to be the Genius of 
tribution. In one hand he held the sheave 
plenty, and in the other the sabre of destruc 
The shepherds stood trembling, an I would 
retired before him ; but he called to them v 
voice gentle as the breeze that plays in the e> 
among the spices of Sabtea ; " Fly not fron 
" Denefactor, children of the dust ! I am c« 
** offer you gifts, which only your own fo 
** make vain. You here pray for wat 
*' water I will bestow ; let me know wi 
'^ much you will be satisfied : speak not 
^^ consider, that of whatever c?iw\i^ ttCyi^j' 
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* body, excess is no less dangerous than scarcity. 

* When you remember the pain of thirst, do not 

* forget the danger of suffocation. Now, Hamet, 

* tell me your request/' 

*• O Being, kind and beneficent," saysf Hamet, 

* let thine eye pardon my confusion. I entreat a 

* little brook, which in summer shall never be dr)', 

* and in winter never overflow." *< It is grant- 

* ed," replies the Genius ; and immediately he 
)pened the ground with his sabre, and a fountain 
jubbling up under their feet scattered its rills 
)ver the meadows ; the flowers renewed their fra- 
rrance, the trees spread a greener foliage, and the 
lock& and herds quenched their thirst. 

Then turning to Raschid, the Genius invited 
lim likewise to offer his petition. *' I request," 
(jays Raschid, " that thou wilt turn the Ganges 

* through my ground?, with all his waters, and 

* all their inhabitants." Hamet was struck with 
the greatness of his neighbour's sentiments, and 
lecrctly repined in his heart, that he had not made 
the same petition before him ; when the Genius 
spoke, ** Rash man, be not insatiable ! remember, 
" to thee that is nothing which thou canst not 
'* use ; and how are thy wants greater than the 
" wants of Hamet ?" Raschid repeated his desire, 
and pleased himself with the mean appearance that 
Hamet would make in the presence of the pro- 
prietor of the Ganges. The Genius then retired 
towards the river, and the two shepherds stood 
waiting the event. As Raschid was looking with 
contempt upon his neighbour, on a sudden vraA 
keard the roar of torrents, and O:\e7 ^outAV^ •v^'^i 
tuighty stream that the moutida oi \>cv^ O-^-w^j,^^ 

X S 
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were broken. The flood rolled forward into the 
lands of Raschid, his plantations were torn up, his 
flocks overwhelmed, he was swept away before it, 
and a crocodile devoured him. 
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Infelix — nulli bene nupta marito, 

AUSONIUS., 

Unblest, still doom'd to wed with misery. 

The condition of the female sex has been frequently 
the subjeft of compassion to medical writers, be- 
cause their constitution of body is such, that every 
state of life brings its peculiar diseases ; they are 
placed, according to the proverb, between Scylla 
and Charybdis, with no other choice than of dan- 
gers equally formidable; and whether they embrace 
marriage, or determine upon a single life, are ex- 
posed, in consequence of their choice, to sickness, 
misery, and death. 

It were to be wished that so great a degree of 
natural infelicity might not be increased by adven- 
titious and artificial miseries; and that beings 
whose beauty we cannot behold without admira- 
tion, and whose deUcacy we. cannot contemplate 
without tenderness, might be suffered to enjoy 
^^rery alleviation of their sorrows. But, however 
^|]ias happened) the cuetom of the world eeemi to 
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have been formed in a kind of conspiracy against 
them, though it does not appear but they had 
themselves an equal share in its establishment ; and 
prescriptions which, by whomsoever they were be- 
gun, are now of long continuance, and by conse- 
quence of great authority, seem to have almost ex- 
cluded them from content, in whatsoever condition 
they shall pass their lives. 

If they refuse the society of men, and continue 
in that state which is reasonably supposed to place 
happiness most in their own power, they seldom 
give those that frequent their conversation any 
exalted notions of the blessing of liberty; for 
whether it be that they are angry to see with what 
inconsiderate eagerness other heedless females rush 
into slavery, or with what absurd vanity the marri- 
ed ladies boast the change of their condition, and 
condemn the heroines who endeavoured to assert 
the natural dignity of their sex ; whether they are 
conscious that, like barren countries, they are free, 
pnly because they were never thought to deserve 
the trouble of a conquest, or imagine that their 
sincerity is not always unsuspected, when they de- 
clare their contempt of men ; it is certain, that 
they generally appear to have some great and in- 
cessant cause of uneasiness, and that many of them 
have at last been persuaded, by powerful rhetori- 
cians, to try the life which thesfliad so long con- 
temned, and put on the bridal ornjonents at a time 
^hen they least became them. 

What are the real causes qf the impatience which 
fbe tadies discover in a virgin state, I shall perhaps 
jtake some other occasion to exaro\tve% ^VaX. \\. \% 
^ot to be earied for its happiness ^.^1p^'axs^^Qtcv n^^ 
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solicitude with which it is avoided ; firom the 
opinion universally^prevalent among the sex, that 
no woman continues long in it but because she i» 
not invited to forsake it ; from the disposition al- 
ways shewn to treat old maids as the refuse of the 
world ; and from the wiUingness with which it is 
often quitted at last, by those whose experience 
has enabled them to judge at leisure, and decide 
with authority. 

Yet such is life, that whatever is proposed, it is 
much easier to find reasons for rejecting than em- 
bracing. Marriage, though a certain security 
from the reproach and solicitude of antiquated vir- 
ginity, has yet, as it is usually conducted, many 
disadvantages, that take away much from the plea- 
sure which society promises, and might afford, if 
pleasures and pains were honestly shared, and mu- 
tual confidence inviolably preserved. 

The miseries, indeed, which many ladies suffer 
under conjugal vexations, are to be considered with 
great pity, because their husbands are often not 
taken by them as object? of affection, but forced 
upon them by authority and violence, or by per- 
suasion and importunity, equally resistless when 
urged fey those whom they have been always ac- 
customed to reverence and obey ; and it very sel- 
dom appears, that those who are thus despotick in 
the disposal of their children, pay any regard te 
their domestick snd personal fehcity, or think it so 
much to be inquired whether they wiU be happy, 
as whether they will be rich. 

It may be urged, in extenuation of this crime^ 
which parents, not in any other respect to be nuin- 
beredwith robbers and assassins, frequently comuatf 
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that, in their estimation^ riches and happiness are 
equivalent terms. They h^ye passed their lives 
wfth no other wish than that of adding acre to 
acre, and filling one bag after another, and im- 
agine the advantage of a daughter sufficiently con- 
sidered, when they have secured her a large join- 
ture, and given her reasonable expectations of 
living in the midst of those pleasures, with which 
she had seen her father aijd mother solacing their 

age. 

There is an economical oracle received among 

the prudential part of the world, which advises 
fathers to marry their daughters^ lest they should 
marry themf elves \ — ^by which I suppose it is im- 
plied, that women left to their own conduct gener- 
ally unite themselves with such partners as can con - 
tribute very little to their felicity. Who was th.r 
author of this maxim, or with what intention it was 
originally uttered, I have not yet discovered ; but 
imagine, that however solemnly it may be trans- 
mitted, or however imphcitly received, it can con- 
fer no authority which nature has denied, it can- 
not license Titius to be unjust, lest Caia should be 
imprudent ;• nor give right to imprision for life, 
lest liberty should be ill employed. 

That the ladies have sometimes incurred imputa- 
tions which might naturally prpduce edicts not 
much in their favour, must be confessed by tKeir 
warmest advocates : and I have indeed seldom ob- 
served, that when the tenderness or virtue of their 
parents has preserved them from forced marriage, 
and left them at large to chuse their own path in 
the labyrinth of life, they have made ^xv'^ 'gc^^\.'2>.^- 
v»Dta(re of their liberty : they coronxoii^ Vaisa x^'e; 
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opportunity of independence to trifle away youth, 
and lose their bloom in a hurry of diversionsy recur- 
ring in a succession too quick to leave room for 
any settled reflection ; they see the world without 
gaining experience, and atlastregulate their choice 
by motives trifling as those of a girl, or mercenary 
as those of a miser. 

Melanthia came to town upon the death of her 
father, with a very large fortune, and with the re- 
putation of a much larger ; she was therefore fol- 
lowed aftd caressed by many men of rank, and by 
some of understanding ; but having an insatiabk 
desire of pleasure, she was^ not* at leisure, from the 
park, the gardens, the theatres, visits, assemblies, 
and masquerades, to attend seriously to any pro- 
posal, but was still impatient for a new flatterer, 
and neglected marriage as always in her power j 
till in time her admirers fell away, wearied with 
expence, disgusted at her folly, or offended by her 
inconstancy ; she heard of concerts to which she 
was not invited, and was more than once forced to 
sit still at an assembly for want of a partner. In 
this distress, chance threw rn her way Philotryphus, 
a man vain, glittering, and thoughtless as herself, 
who had spent a small fortune in equipage and 
dress, and was shining in the last suit for which 
Ins tailor would give him credit. He had been 
long endeavouring to retrieve his extravagance by 
marriage, and therefore soon paid his court to Me- 
lanthia, who, after some weeks of insensibility, saw 
him at a ball, and was wholly overcome by his per- 
formance in a minuet. They married ; but a man 
cannot always dance, and Philotryphus had m 
othermethod of pleasing : boNVCvw^ ^& xi'wxXskRx 'wu 
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any great degree vicious, they live together 
ith no other unhappiness, than vacuity of mind, 
id that tastelessness of life, which proceeds from 
satiety of juvenile pleasures, and an utter inability 
' fill their place by nobler employments. As 
ley have known the fashionable world at the same 
me, they agree in their notions of all those sub- 
cts on which they ever speak^ and being able to 
Id nothing to the ideas of each other, are not 
uch inclined to conversation, but very often join 

one wish, That they could sleep more, and 
ink less. 

Argyris, after having refused a thousand offers, 
last consented to marry Cotylus, the younger 
"Other of a duke, a man vdthout elegance of 
ien, beauty of person, or force of understanding ; 
bio, while he courted her, could not always for- 
ar allusions to her birth, and hints how cheaply 
e would purchase an alliance to so illustrious a 
(nily. His conduct from the hour of hie mar« 
ige has been unsufferably tyrannical, nor has he 
y other regard to her than what arises from his 
sire that her appearance may not disgrace him. 
pon this principle, however, he always ordeiy 
sit she should be gaily dressed and splendidly 
:ended ; and she has, among all her mortifica- 
ns, the happiness to take place of her eldest 
ten 
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N" 40. SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1750. 

Nee dicetf cur ego amUum 
Offcndam in nugis ? Ha nuga seria ducent 
In rhala derisum semel, 

HOR. 
Noi* say, for trifles why should I displease 
I'he man I love? For trifles such as these 
To serious mischiefs lead the nxan I love. 
If once the flatterer's ridicule he prove. 

FRANCIS. 

It has been remarked, that authors are genus ir 
ritabiUy " a generation very easily put out often 
*' per," and that they seldom fail of giving prooi 
of their irrascibility upon the sUghtest attack c 
criticism, or the most gentle or modest offer of a^ 
vice and information. 

Writers being best acquainted with one anothei 
have represented this character as prevailing i 
mong men of literature, which a more extensi^ 
view of the world would have shewn them to I 
diffused through all human nature, to mingle r 
self with every species of ambition and desire < 
praise, and to discover its effects with greater ( 
less restraint, and under disguises more or less ar 
f ul, in all places and all conditions. 

The quarrels of writers, indeed, are more ol 
served, because they necessarily appeal to the dec 
sion of the pubUck. Their enmities are incited b 
applauses from their parties, and prolonged b 
treacherous encouragement for general diversion 
and when the contest happens to rise high betwec 
men of genius and learning, its memory is contixn 
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e same " reason as its vehemence was at 
loted, because it gratifies the malevolence 
ty of readers^ and relieves the vacancies of 
amusement and laughterl The personal 
therefore, of rivals in wit are sometimes 
ed to posterity, when the grudges and 
mings of men less conspicuous, though 
n with equal bitterness, and productive of 
ivils, are exposed to the knowledge of 
ly whom they nearly a£Fect, and suiFered 
)fF and be forgotten among common and 
ansactions. 

esentment which the discovery of a fault 
produces, must bear a certain proportion 
ride, and will regularly be more acrimoni- 
ride is more immediately the principle of 
I n whatever therefore we vrish or imagine 
3 to excel, we shall always be displeased to 
* claims to reputation disputed, and more 
;d, if the accomplishment be such as can 
eputation only for its reward. For this 
it is common to find men break out into 
any insinuations to the disadvantage of 
t, who have borne with great patience re- 
1 on their morals ; and of women it has 
vays known, that no censure wounds so 
or rankles so long, as that which charges 
ith .want of beauty. 

len frequently fill their imaginations with 
pursuits, and please themselves most witli 
)f small importance, I have often known 
-ere aiid lasting malevolence excited by un- 
ensures, which would have falWxv >^\\N\<i\\x. 
:ct, had they not h^ppeived. Vo v:ci>\\"A -^^^ 
narkably tender. G\ist\x\uft, vA\<i nv\Sn\^^ 
/. Y 






^^ 



\ X ivsi- tSr T.v^v of bis palate, disinherited 

1 .vv. *>' J-"^' tsuB*^ him that theinne, which 

** ^ ^,. .>««inet>JtDe9 was the Bame which he 

, . . .je iif before not fit to be drunk. 

xw his kindness from a nephew 

c Jib^'*!* considered as the most pro- 

J^.-o *rf the age, for happening to praise 

' \x4eitce the graceful horsemanship of 

A'^ FortUnio, when he was privy coun- 

;^«ccred a clerk to be dismissed from one 

.^y^^k offices, in which he wan eminent 

,^ >kill and assiduity, because he had been 

^ V jayy that there was another man in the 

^ ,.!k?at in whose skill at billiards he would lay 

^ "^kjaey against Fortunio's. 

sigjtcia and Floretta had been bred up in one 

^>«itf^ and shared all the pleasures and endearments 

^ :afency together. They entered upon life at 

^o jame time, and continued their confidence and 

ric^ds^ip ; consulted each other in every change of 

*fitir dress, and every admission of a new lover ; 

^ught every diversion more entertaining when* 

fver it happened that both were present, and when 

separated justified the conduct, and celebrated the 

excellencies, of one another. Such was their inti* 

0iacy, and such their fidelity, till a birth-night 

approached; when Floretta took one morning 

an opportunity, as they were consulting upon new 

clotlies, to advise her friend not to dance at the 

ball, and informed her, that her performance the 

year before had not answered the expectation 

,^^^ch her other accomplishments had raised. 

^^^fcia commended V«t svwcerity, and thanked her 

Se caution ; but toYA. Vex X^'ax ^t ^^Niuuito 

t herself, and \v3Ji m N^rj XiViNa crawLws.-s^Mik 
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the men might take the liberty of saying ; but 
that if her appearance gave her dear Floretta any 
uneasiness she should stay away. Floretta had now 
nothing left but to make new protestations of 
sincerity and affection^ with which Felicia was so 
well satisfied, that they parted with more than 
usual fondness. They still continued to visits 
mth this only difference, that Felicia was more 
punctual than before, and often declared how high 
a value she put upon sincerity, how much she 
thought that goodness to be esteemed which would 
venture to admonish a friend'of an error, and with 
what gratitude advice was to be received, even 
when it might happen to proceed from mistake. 

In a few months Felicia, with great seriousness* 
told Floretta, that though her beauty was such as 
gave charms to whatever she did, and her qualifif 
cations so extensive, that she could not hil of ex- 
cellence in any attempt, yet she thought herself 
oblig^ by the duties of friendship to inform her* 
that if ever she betrayed want of judgment, it was 
by too frequent compliance vrith solicitations to 
flag, for tluit her manner was somewhat ungrace- 
ful» and her voice had no great compass. It is 
true» says Floretta, when I sung three nights ago 
at Xiady Sprightly's, I was hoarse with a cold $ 
but I sing for my own satisfaction, and am not in 
the least pain whether I am liked. However, my 
dear Felicia's kindness is not the less, and I shall 
always think myself happy in so true a friend. 

From this time they never saw each other with- 
out mutual professions of esteem, and declarations 
of confidence, but went soon after into the co\w&rf 
to visit their relations. WYieu tJcve^ cw^fc ]^o*5a«. 
they wen prevailed on, by tVe \m^x\.>xwx^ 'w- 



V 
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.^ ^. Aocquaintance, to take lodgings in different 

•a.c< ot the town, and had frequent occasion when 

Jk'v met, to bewail the distance at which they 

■.cic placed, and the uncertainty which each ex- 

-v.vie.iced of finding the other at home. 

Thus are the fondest and firmest friendships dis- 
solved, by such openness and sincerity, as inter- 
rupt our enjoyment of our own approbation, or re- 
cal us to the remembrance of those faihngs, which 
we are more willing to indulge than to correct. 

It is by no means necessary to imagine, that he 
vho is odendcd at advice, was ignorant of the 
fault, and resents the admonition as a false charge ; 
for perhaps it is most natural to be enraged, when 
there is the strongest conviction of our own guih. 
While we can easily defend our character, we are 
no more disturbed at an accusation, than we are 
alarmed by an enemy whom we are sure to con- 
quer ; and whose attack, therefore, will bring us 
honour without danger. But when a man feels 
the ivprehension of a friend seconded by his own 
heart, he is easily heated into resentment and re- 
vtnge, either because he hoped that the £ault of 
wliich he was conscious had escaped the notice of 
others ; or that his friend had looked upon it 
with tenderness and extenuation, and excused it 
for the sake of his other virtues ; or had consider- 
ed him as too v^nse to need advice, or too deli- 
cate to be shocked with reproach ; or because we 
cannot feel without pain those reflections roused, 
\\ liich we have been endeavouring to lay asleep ; 
and u hen pain has produced anger, who would 
not willingly believe, that it ought to be discharg- 

on others, rather than on himself ? 
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The resentment produced by sincerity, whatever 
be its immediate cause> is so certain, and generaUy 
80 keen, that very few have magnanimity sufficient 
for the practice of a duty, which, above most 
others, exposes its votaries to hardships and per- 
secutions ; yet friendship without it is of very 
little value, since the greatuseof soclose an intima- 
cy is, that our virtues may be guarded and encou- 
raged, and our vices repressed in their first appear- 
ance by timely detection and salutary remonstrances. 

Is is decreed by Providence, that nothing truly 
valuable shall be obtained in our present state, but 
with difficulty and danger. He that hopes for 
that advantage which is to be gained from unres- 
trained communication, must sometimes hazard 
by unpleasing truths that friendship which he 
aspires to merit. The chief rule to be observed 
in the exercise of this dangerous office, is to 
preserve it pure from all mixture of interest or van- 
ity ; to forbear admonition or reproof, when our 
consciences tell us that they are incited, not by the 
hopes of reforming faults, but the desire of shew- 
ing our discernment, or gratifying our own pride 
by the mortification of another. It is not indeed 
certain that the most refined caution will find a pro- 
per time for bringing a man to the kniwledffe of 
bis own feilings, or the most zealous benevolence 
reconcile him to that judgment, by which they 
are detected ; but lie who endeavours only the 
happiness of him whom he reproves, will sJways 
have either the satisfaction of obtaining or deserv- 
ing kindness ; if he succeeds, he benefits his friend, 
and if he fails, he has at least the consciousness 
that he/jufi*er8 for pnlv doing well. 

Y3 
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N^* 41. TUESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1750. 



Ntdla recordantl lux '.st ingrmta gravitque^ 
Nulla fu it ntjus rion rnerfii'Hsse velit. 
jitnpliat letatis ipatium tihi vir bo/im, hoc est 
Viverc iis, lita posse priorefruL 

MART. 

No day's remembrance shall the good regret. 
Nor wish one hitter moment to forget ; 
They stretch the limits of this narrow span. 
And by eujoying, live past life again. 

F. LEV/ IS. 

So few of the hours of life are filled -up with ob- 
jects adequate to the mind of man, and so frequent- 
ly are we in want of present pleasure or employ- 
ment, that we are forced to have recourse every 
moment to the past and future for supplemental sa- 
tisfactions, and relieve the vacuities of our being, 
by recollection of former passages, or anticipation 
t)f events to come. 

I cannot but consider this necessity of searching 
on every side for matter on which the attention 
may be employed, as a strong proof of the superi- 
or and celestial nature of the soul of man. We 
have no reason to beheve that other creatures have 
higher faculties, or m.ore extensive capacities, than 
the presentation of themselves, or their species, re* 
quires ; 4:hey seem always to be fully employed, 
or to be completely at ease without employment, 
to feel few intellectual miseries or pleasures, and 
to have no exuberance of understanding to lay out 
upn!i cunosity or caprice, but to have their minds 
cAaclIy adapted to their bodies, with few other 
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ideas than such as corporal pain or pleasure impress 
upon them. 

Of memory, which makes so large a part of the 
excellence of the human soul, and which has so 
much influence upon all its other powers, but a 
small portion has been allotted to the animal world. 
We do not find the grief with which the dams 
lament the loss of their young, proportionate to the 
tenderness with which they caress, the assiduity 
with which they feed, or the vehemence with 
which they defend them. Their regard for their 
offspring, when it is before their eyes, is not, in 
appearance, less than that of a human parent; but 
when it is taken away, it is very soon forgotten, 
and after a short absence, if brought again, wholly 
disregarded. 

That they have very little remembrance of any 
thing once out of the reach of their senses, and 
scarce any power of comparing the present with 
the past, and regulating their conclusions from ex- 
perience, may be gathered from this, that their in- 
tellects are produced in their full perfection. The 
sparrow that was hatched last spring makes her first 
' nest the ensuing season, of the same materials, and 
with the same art, as in any following year ; and 
the hen conducts and shelters her first brood of 
chickens with all the prudence that she ever attains. 

It has been asked by men who love to perplex 
any thing that is plain to common understandings, 
how reason differs from instinct ; and Prior has 
^ith no great propriety made Solomon himself de- 
clare, that, to distinguish them, is the fooPs igno- 
rance, and the pedant's pride. To ^Nt\)ccv^cviNx\-a\.^ 
answer to a question, of wViicYv l\ve \.^rrcv& 'ax'i vv^*^ 
cc>*7;j7ete7/ understood, is impo^s%>V\ ^"^'^ ^"^ '^'^^ 
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know in what either reason or instinct consist, and 
therefore cannot tell with exactness how they dif- 
fer ; hut surely, he that contemplates a ship and a 
bird's nest will not be long without finding out, 
that the idea of the one was impressed at once, 
and continued through all the progressive descents 
of the species, without variation or improvement ; 
and that the other is the result of experiments 
compared with experiments, has grown, by ac- 
cumulated observation, from less to greater excel- 
lence, and exhibits the collective knowledge of 
different ages and various professions. 

Memory is the purveyor of reason, the power 
wliich places those images before the mind, upon 
which the judgment is to be exercised, and which 
treasures up the determinations that are once pass- 
ed, as the rules of future action, or grounds of 
subsequent conclusions. 

It is, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, which 
may be said to place us in the class of moral agents. 
If we were to act only in consequence of some im- 
mediate impulse, and receive no direction from in- 
ternal motives of choice, we should be pushed for- 
v.ard by an invincible fatahty, without power or 
reason for the most part to prefer one thing to 
another, because we could make no comparison but 
of objects which might both happen to be present 

We owe to memory not only the increase of our 
knowledge, and our progress in rational inquiries, 
but many other intellectual pleasures. Indeed, 
almost all that we can be said to enjoy is past or 
future ; the present is in perpetual motion^leaves 
us as soon as it arrives, cc^se« to be present before 
its presence is well perceived, wv^*\^ otX'^ Vxtfywritn 
h3vc existed by the effects \s\i\c\x *\x\«w^>\i^\^ 
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The greatest part of our ideas arises, therefore, 
from the view before., ror behind us, and we are 
happy or miserable, according as we are affected 
by the survey of our life, or our prospect of fu- 
ture existence* 

With regard to futurity, when events are at 
Buch a distance from us, that we cannot take the 
whple concatenation into our view, we have gene- 
rally power enough over our imagination to turn it 
upon pleasing sqenes, and can promise ourselves 
ri|:heB, honours, and delights, without interming- 
ling those vexations and anxieties, with which all 
human enjoyments are polluted. If fear breaks 
in on one side, and alarms us with dangers and dis- 
appointments, we can call in hope on the other, to 
solace us with rewards, and escapes, and victories ; 
80 that we are seldom without means of palliating 
remote evils, and can generally soothe ourselves to 
tranquillity whenever any troublesome presage hap- 
pens to attack us. 

It is, therefore, I believe, much more common 
for the soHtary and thoughtful, to amuse themselves 
with schemes of the future, than reviews of the 
past : for the future is pliant and ductile, and 
will be easily moulded by a strong fancy into any 
form. But the images which memory presents are 
of a stubborn and untractable nature, the objects 
of remembrance have already existed, and left their 
signature behind them inipressed upon the mind, 
so as to defy ail attempts of rasure or of change. 

As the satisfactions, therefore, arising from me- 
mbiy are less arbitrary, they are mor^ solid ; and 
are, indeed, the only joys which we c^xv e-^ <i.N« 
own. Whatever we have once Teipo«vXfc^,'a&'^'s^^'^'^ 
expresses it, in the sacred trea^xMce q^ \>^^ ig-^'^x-* "^^ 
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out of the reach of accident or violence, nor can 
be lost either by our own Weakness or another's 

malice : 

Non tamen irritum 
^uodcunque retro est ejiciet; nequt 
Diffinget, infectutnque re^det, 
^uodfugiens seme I bora vexxt* 

Be fair or foul, or rain or shine* 

The joys I have possessM in spite of £site are mine. 
Not Heaven itself upon the past has pow'r. 
But what has-been has been, and I have had my honr. 

DRYDEN. 

There is certainly no greater happiness than to be 
able to look back on a life usefully and virtoooily 
employed, to trace our own progress in existeBCCf 
by such tokens as excite neither shaine nor sorrow. 
Life, in which nothing has been done or suffered 
to distinguish one day from another, is to him that 
has passed it, as if it had never been, except that 
he is conscious how ill he has husbanded the great 
deposit of his Creator. Life, made memorable by 
crimes, and diversified through its several periods 
by wickedness, is indeed easily reviewed, but re- 
viewed lonly with horror and remorse. 

The great consideration whichought to influence 
us in the use of the present moment, is to arise 
from the effect, which, as well or ill applied, it 
must have upon the time to come ; for diough its 
actual existence be inconceivably short, yet its ef- 
fects are unlimited , and there is not the smallest 
point of time but may extend its consequences, 
either to our hurt or our advantage, through all 
eternity, an^ give us reason to remember it for 
ever, with anguish or exultation. 

The time of Ufe, in w\aic\i memorj «^id& ^rti- 
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cularly to claim predominance over the other fa- 
culties of the mind, is our declining age. It has 
been remained by former writers, that old men are 
generally narrative, and fall easily into recitals of 
past .transactions^and accounts of persons known to 
them in their youth. When we approach the 
verge of the grave, it is more eminently true ; 

Vita summa brevis spem nos vefat inchoate longantm 

Life's span forbids thee to extend thj cares,- 
And stretch tb^ hopes bejond ihy yean. 

CREECH. 

We have no longer any possibility of great vicissi- 
tudes in our favour ; the changes which are to 
happen in the world will come too late for our ac- 
commodation ; and those who have no hope be- 
fore them, and to whom their present state is pain- 
ful and irksome, must of necessity turn their 
thoughts back to try what retrospect will afford. 
It ought, therefore, to be the care of those who 
wish to pass the last hours with comfort, to lay 
up such a treasure of pleasing ideas, as shall support 
the expences of that time whieh is to depend whol* 
\j upon the fund already acquired. 

■ Petite binCfJuvenesque senesque 

J£uum aaimo cerium, miserisque viatica curiu 

S^k here, ye young, the anchor of your mind ; 
Here soffring age a bless'd provision find. 

ELPHINSTONE. 

In youth, however unhappy, we solace ourselves 
with the hope of better fortune ; and however 
vicious, appease our consciences with intentions of 
repentance ; but the time comes at last, in which 
life has no more to promise, in whvcVi W^^vev^^-^ o.-asv 
be drawn oniyfiiom recollection, ?Ltvd'Wtvx^'^^^' 
sdJ that we can recollect with p\e?L«UT^ 
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N^ 45. SATURDAY, AUGUST 11. 1750. 



JkDbi tarda Jluunt ingrataqve Umpora* 

HOR* 

How heavily my time revolves along. 

ELPlllKSTON. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
MR RAMBLER, 

I AM no great admirer of grave writings, and 
therefore very frequently lay your papers aside 
before I have read them through ; yet I cannot 
but confess, that, by slow degrees, you have raised 
my opinion of your understanding, and that 
though I believe it will be long befote I can be 
prevailed upon to regard you with much kindness, 
you have, however, more of my esteem than thoi«c 
whom I sometimes make happy with opportunities 
to fill my tea-pot, or pick up my fen. I shall 
therefore chuse you for the confident of my dis- 
tresses, and ask your counsel with regard to the 
means of conquering or escaping them, though I 
never expect from you any of that softness and 
pliancy which constitutes the peifection of a com- 
panion for the ladies ; as, in the place where 1 now 
am, I have recourse to the mastiff for protection, 
though I have no intention of making him a lap- 
dog. 

My mamma is a very fine lady, who has more 
numerous and more frequent assemblies at her house, 
than any other person in the same quarter of the 
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town. I was bred from my earliest infancy in a 
perpetual tumult of pleasure, and remember to 
have heard of little eke ihan messages, visits, play* 
houses, and balls ; of the awkwardness of one 
woman, and the coquetry of another ; the charm- 
ing convenience of some'rising fashion, the difficul- 
ty of playing a new game, the incidents of a mas- 
querade, and the dresses of a court-night. I knew 
before I was ten years old all the rules of paying 
and receiving visits, and to how much civility every 
one of my acquaintance was intitled ; and was* 
able to return, with the proper degree of reserve 
or of vivacity, the stated and estabUshed answer to 
every compliment ; so that I was very soon cele- 
brated as a wit and a beauty, and had heard before 
I was thirteen . all that is ever said to a young 
lady. My mother was generous to so uncommon 
a degree as to be pleased with my advance into 
life, and allowed me, without envy or reproof, to 
enjoy the same happiness with herself; though 
most women about her own age were very angry to 
see young girls so forward, and many fine gentle- 
men told her how cruel it was to throw new 
chains upon mankind, and to tyrannize over them 
at the same time with her own charms, and those 
of her daughter. 

I have now lived two and twenty years, and 
have passed of each year nine months in town, and 
three at Richmond ; so that my time has been 
spent uniformly in the same company, and the 
same amusements, except as fashion has introduced 
new diversions, orthe revolutions of the gay world 
have afforded new successions, of wits and beaus. 
However, my mother is so good an oeconomist of 

Vol. I. Z 
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pleasure 9 tliat I have no spare hotnift ilpon iaj 
hands ; for every mofnine brings sott^ n^w ap- 
pointment, and every night is hurried away by the 
necessity of making our appeanence at different 
places, and of being with one kdy at the operai 
and with another at the card-tabto. 

When the time came of settling odr scheme of 
felicity for the sunmieri it was determined that I 
should pay a visit to a rich siiiht in a remote cocm- 
ty. As you know the chief c^cMivtfrsation of aB 
tea-tables in the springs arises frdltt H conununiSh 
tion of the manner in t/v'hicH time is to be jmssed 
till winter, it was a grcfat relief to the barrenness 
of our topicks, to relate the plelisures that were id 
store for me, to describe my uncle's seat, with the 
park and gardens, the charming walkd and beauti- 
ful waterfalls ; and every otie told me how mach 
she envied me, and what satisfaction she had once 
enjoyed in a situation of the samd kind< 

As we are all credulous in our Own faTonr^ and 
willing to imagine some latent satisfaction in aay 
thing which we have not experienced, I will con- 
fess to you, without-restraint, that I had sufiefed 
my head to be filled with expectations of some 
nameless pleasure in a rural life, and that I hoped 
for the happy hour that should set me free ffom 
noise, and flutter, and ceremony, dismiss me to the 
peaceful shade, and lull me in content and tranquil- 
lity. To solace myself under the misery of delayi 
I sometimes heard a studious lady of my acquain- 
tance read pastorals, I was delighted with scarce 
any talk but of leaving the town, and never went 
to bed without dreaming of groves^ and meadowsi 
wad frisking lambs. 
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At length I had all my clothes in a trunk, and 
saw the coach at the door ; I sprung in with 
ec8tac7» quarrellod with my maid for being too 
Jong in taking leave of the other servant s, and 
rejoiced at the ground grew less which lay be- 
tweem me aad the completion of my wishes. A 
few idayf brought me to a large old house, en- 
^mparaed on three sides with woody hills, and 
Joolung from the front on a gentle river, the sight 
pf which renewed all my expectations of pleasure, 
;md gave me some cegret for having lived so long 
frithout the enjoyment which these dehghtful 
licenes wece now to afford me. My aunt came out 
to receive me, but in a dress so far removed from 
Ike presegst fashion, that I could scarcely look upon 
Aer without laughter, which would have been no 
luffd lequital for the trouble which she had taken 
iQ makt herself fine i^ainst my arrivaL The 
•ightsad the next morning were driven along 
with iaquiries about our family ; my aunt then 
rsplained our pedigree, and told me stories of my 
great grand&rher's bravery in the xuvil wars, nor 
iMraait less than three days before I could persuade 
3ier to leave me to myself. 

At last (economy prevailed ; she went in the 
UBOS^ manner about her own affairs, and I was at 
£hcrty 'to range in the wilderness, and sit by the 
cascade. The novelty of the objects about me 
pleased me for a while, but after a few days they 
fwcne cew no longer, and I soon began to perceive 
chut the country was not my element ; that 
jthadeSy and flowers, and lawns, and waters, had 
^very soon exhausted all their power o£ -^Wsssv*^^ 
and that I had not in myself any iua^ oi ^^^'^C'- 
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tion with which 1 could supply the loss of my 
customary amusements. 

I unhappily told my aunt, in the $r8t warmth 
of our embraces, that I had leave to stay with her 
ten weeks. Six only are yet gone^ and how shall 
I live through the remaining four ? I go out and 
return *, I pluck a flower, and throw it away ; I 
catch an insect, and when I have examined its 
colours, set it at hberty ; I fling a pebble into the 
.water, and see one circle spread after another. 
When it' chances to rain, I walk in the great hally 
and watch the minute-hand upon the dial, or play 
with a litter of kittens, which the cat happens to 
have brought in a lucky time. 

My aunt is afraid I shall grow melancholy, and 
therefore encourages the neighbouring gentry to 
visit us. They came at first 'with great eagerness 
to see the fine lady from London, but when we 
met we had no common topick on which we 
could converse ; they had no curiosity after plays, 
operas, or music ; and I find as little satisfaction 
from their accounts of the quarrels or alliances of 
famihes, whose names, when once I can escape, I 
shall never hear. The women have now seen me, 
know how my gown is made, and are satisfied ; the 
men are generally afraid of me, and say little, be- 
cause they think themselves not at liberty to talk 
rudelv. 

Thus am I condemned to solitude ; the day 
moves slowly forward, and I see the dawn with 
uneasiness, because I consider that night is at a 
great distance. I have tried to sleep by a brooki 
but find its murmurs ineffectual ; so that I am 
forced to be awake at least twelve hours, without 
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visits, without cards, without laughter, and with* 
out flattery. I walk because I am disgusted with, 
sijrting stiH, and ait because I am weary with 
walking. I have no motive to action, nor any 
object of love, or hate, or fear, or inclination. I 
cannot dress with spirit, for I have neither rival 
nor admirer. I cannot dance without a partner, 
nor be kind or cruel withoirt a lover. 

Such is the life of Euphelia, and such it is likely 
to continue for a month to come. I have not yet 
declared against existence, nor called upon the 
destinies to cut my thread ; but I have sincerely 
resolved not to condemn myself to such another 
summer, nor too hastily to flatter myself with hap- 
piness. Yet I have heard, Mr Rambler, of those 
who never thought themselves so much at ease as 
in solitude, and cannot but suspect it to be some 
way or other my own fault, that, without grreat 
pain, either of mind or body, I am thus U'eary of 
myself ; that the current of youth stagnates, and. 
that I am languishing in a dead calm^ for want of 
some external impulse. I shall therefore think you 
a benefactor to our sex, if you wiH teach me the 
art of living alone; for I am confident, that a 
thousand and a thousand and a thousand ladies, 
who affect to talk with ecstacies of the pleasures of 
the country, are in reality like me, longing for the 
winter, and wishing to be delivered from them- 
selves by company and diversion. 

I am, Sir, Yours, 

EUPHELIA* 

Z3 
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N» 43. TUESDAY, AUGUST 14, 1740. 



Flumine perpetuo tor r ens to let aeriw ire, 
Sed tame 21 bac brevii ejt, ilia pcretmis aqva* 

OVIO. 

\ 

In course impetuous soon the torrent dries. 
The hrook a constant peaceful stream supplies. 

F. LEWIS. 

It is observed by those who have written on the 
constitution of the human body, and the ori- 
ginal of those diseases by which it is aiHicted, that 
every man comes into the world morbid, that 
tliere is no temperature so exactly regulated but 
that some humour is fatally predominant, and that 
we are generally impregnated, in our first entrance 
upon life, with the seeds of that malady, which, 
in time, shall bring us to the grave. 

This remark has been extended by others to the 
intellectual faculties. Some that imagine them- 
selves to have looked with more than common pene- 
tration into human nature, have endeavoured to 
persuade us that each man is born with a mind 
formed peculiarly for certain purposes, and with 
desires unalterably determined to particular objects, 
from which the attention cannot be long diverted, 
and which alone, as they are well or ill pursued, 
must produce the praise or blame, the happiness 
or misery of his future Mie% 
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This portion has not, indeed, been hitherto 
proved with strength proportionate to the assur- 
ance with which it has been advanced, and per- 
haps will never gain much prevalence by a close 
examination. 

If the doctrine of innate Jdeas be itself disput- 
able, there seems to be little hope of establishing 
an opinion, which supposes that even complications 
of ideas have been given us at our birth, and that 
we are made by nature ambitious, or covetous, 
before we know the meaning of either power or 
money. 

Yet as every step in the progression of existence 
changes our position with respect to the things 
about us, so as to lay us open to new assaults and 
particular dangers, and subjects us to inconvenien- 
cies from which any other situation is exempt ; as 
a public k or a private life, youth and age, wealth 
and poverty, have all some evil closely adherent, 
which cannot wholly be escaped, but by quitting 
the state to which it is annexed, and submitting to 
the incumbrances of some other condition ; so it 
cannot be denied, that every diflPerence in the 
structure of the mind has its advantages and its 
wants ; and that failures and defects being insepar- 
able from humanity, however the powers of un- 
derstanding be extended or contracted, there will 
on one side or the other always be an avenue to 
error or miscarriage. 

There seem to be some souls suited to great and 
others to little employments ; some formed to soar 
aloft, and take in wide views, and others to grovel 
on the ground, and confine their regaxA. Vo «l tv-ax- 
TOW sphere. Of these the one w alvi^Y^ "^"^ ^"axv^^^^ 



I 
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of becoming uaeless by a daring negligence^ the 
ether by a scrupulous solicitude ; the one coUectf 
many ideas^ but confused and indistinct ; the other 
is busied in minute a(:curacy« but without compass 
and without dignity. 

The general error of those who possess powerful 
^d evelated understandings is, that they form 
schemes of too great extent, and flatter themsel^ies 
too hastily with success ; they feel their own force 
to be great, and by the complacency with which 
every man surveys hioiself, imagine it still greater : 
they therefore look out for undertakings worthy 
of their abilities, and engage in them with very 
little precaution, for they imagine that, without 
premeditated measures, they shall be able to find 
expedients in all difficulties. They are naturally 
apt to consider all prudential maxims as below 
their regard, to treat with contempt those securi- 
ties and resources which others know themselves 
obliged to provide, and disdain to accomplish 
their purposes by established means and oommoi 
gradations. 

Precipitation thus incited by the pride of in- 
tellectual superiority, is very fatal to ^reat designs. 
The resolution of the combat is seldom equal to 
the vehemence of the charge. He that meets with 
an opposition which he did not expect loses his 
courage. The violence of his first -onset is sue* 
ceeded by a lasting and unconquerable langour ; 
miscarriage makes him fearful of giving way to 
new hopes; and the contemplation of an attempt 
in which he has fallen below his own expectationSf 
is painful and vexatious ; he therefore naturally 
turns hh attention to more pleasing objectSj and 
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habituates his imagibation to other entertainments, 
till, by slow degrees, he quits his first pursuit, and 
^Buffers some other project to take possession of liis 
thoughts, in which the same ardour of mind pro- 
mises him again certain success, and which disap^ 
pointments of the same kind compel him to 
abandon. 

Thus too much vigour in the beginning of an 
undertaking, often intercepts and prevents the 
steadiness and perseverance always necessary in the 
conduct of a complicated scheme, where many in- 
terests are to be connected, many movements to be 
adjusted, and the joint effort of distinct and inde- 
pendent powers to be directed to a single point. 
In all important events which have been suddenly 
brought to pass, chance has been the agent rather 
than reason; and therefore, however those who 
seemed to preside in the transaction, may have been 
celebrated by such as loved or feared them, suc- 
ceeding times have commonly considered? them as 
fortunate rather than prudent. Every design in 
which the connection is regularly traced from the 
first motion to the last, must be formed and exe- 
cuted by calm intrepidity, and requires not only 
courage which danger cannot turn aside, but con- 
stancy which fatigues cannot weary, and contri- 
vance which impediments cannot exhaust. 

All the performances of human art, at which 
we look with praise or wonder, are instances of the 
resistless force of perseverance : it is by this that 
the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that distant 
countries are united with canals. If a man was 
to compare the effect of a single stroke of a ijick- 
ax, or of one impression of tlie «h^2A«&) v^Sj&w n^^ 
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general design and last result, lie would be OTer* 
whelmed by the sense of their disproportioB ; yet 
those petty operations^ incessamy cpDtioi|ttd» ia 
time surmount the greatest difSculties> and mouQp 
tains are levelled, and oceans bounded, by the slen* 
der force of human beings. 

It is therefore of the utmost importsiHoe tliot 
those who have any intention of deviating from 
the beaten roads of life, and acquiring a reputatioa 
superior to names hourly swept away by tifor 
among the refuse of fame, stiould ad4 to tbeir 
reason, and their spirit, the power of per^istifig ii 
their purposes ; acquire the art of sapping what 
they cannot batter, and the habit of vanquishing 
obstinate resistance by obstinate attacl^ 

The student who would build bis kapw}ed|^ OH 
solid foundations* and proceed by Just degrees t» 
the pinnacles of truth, is directed by the gfeft 
philosopher of France to begin by doi^btiogpf hif 
own existence. In like manner, whoever wv>ul4 
complete any arduous and intricate enterprise 
shoidd, as soon as his imagination can copl after 
the first blaze of hope, pl^ce before his own eyei 
every possible embarrasment that may fieta^d or 
defeat him. He should first question the probabir 
lity of success, and then endeavour to remove th^ 
objections that he has raised. It is proper, sayi 
old Markbam^ to exercise your horse on the more 
inconvenient side of the course, that if he shoulii 
in the race* be forced upon it, he niay not be dis- 
couraged ; and Horace advises his poetical friend 
to consider every day as the last which he sliall 
enjoy, because that will always give pleasure whick 
fi'c receive beyond our hopes. \% 'w^ alarm our- 
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selves beforehand with more difficulties than we 
really find, we shall be animated by unexpected 
faeihty with double spirit ; and if we find our 
cautions and fears justified by the consequence, 
there will however happen nothing against which 
provision has not been made^ no sudden shock will 
be received, nor will the main scheme be discon- 
certed. 

There is 'indeed some danger lest he that too 
scrupulously balances probabUities, and too perspi* 
caciously foresees obstacles, should remain always 
in a state of inaction, without venturing upon at- 
tempts on which he may perhaps spend his labour 
without advantage. But previous despondence it 
not the fault of those for whoifi this essay is de- 
«ghed ; they who require to be warned against 
precipitation^ will not suiFer more fear to intrude 
into their contemplations than is necessary to cdlay 
the effervescence of an agitated fancy. As Des 
Cartes has kindly shewn how ^t«ao tnay prove to 
himself his own existence, if oAce he can Be prevail- 
ed upon to question it, so the^rdent and adventu« 
i&3A will not be long without finding some plausi- 
ble extenuation of the greatest difficulties. Sucih 
^eed, is the uncertainity of all human affairs^ that 
security iand despair are equal follies ; and as it is 
j^r estcnption and arrogance to anticipate triumphs^ 
it is weakness and covrardice to prognosticate mis- 
ciirriages^ The numbers that have been stopped 
in their career of happiness are sufficient to shew 
the uncertainty of human foresight j but there are 
not wanting contrary instances of such success 
obtained against all appearances, as may warrant 
the boldest flights of geniusy if they are supported 
by unshaken perseverance. 
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N^44. SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1750c 



HOMER. 



-Dreams descend from Jove. 

POPE. 



TO THE RAMBLER. 



SIR, 

I HAD lately a very remarkable dream, which 
made so strong an impression on me, that I re- 
member it every word ; and if you are not bet- 
ter employed, you may read the relation of it, as 

follows : 

Methought I was in the midst of a very enter- 
taining set -of company, and extremely delighted 
in attending to a lively conversation, when on a 
sudden I perceived one of the most shocking figures 
imagination can frame, advancing towards me. 
She was drest in black, her skin was contracted 
into a thousand wrinkles, her eyes deep sunkb 
her head, and her complexion pale and livid as the 
coimtenance of death. Her looks were filled with 
terror and unrelenting severity, and her hands 
armed with whips and scorpions. As soon as she 
came near, with a horrid frown, and a voice that 
cliilled my very blood, she bid me follow her. I 
obeyed, and she led me through rugged paths, 
brsct with briars and t\\OTtv^> voXo -ai dce^ soli- 
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y valley. Wherever she passed, the fading 
-dure withered beneath her steps ; her pestilen- 
L breath infected the air with malignant vapours, 
scured the lustre of the sun, and involved the 
r face of heaven in universal gloom. Dismal 
wlings resounded through the forest, from every 
leful tree the night-raven uttered his dreadful 
te, and the prospect was filled with desolation 
i .horror. In the midst of this tremendous 
me my execrable guide addressed me in the fol- 
ving manner : 

** Retire with me, O rash unthinking mortal, 
from the vain allurments of a deceitful world, 
and learn that pleasure was iiot designed the 
portion of human hfe. Man was bom to mourn 
and to be wretched ; this is the condition of 
all below the stars, and whoever endeavours to 
oppose it, acts in contradiction to the will of 
Heaven. Fly then from the fatal enchantments 
of youth and social delight, and here consecrate 
the solitary hours to lamentation and woe. Mi- 
sery is the duty of all sublunary beings, and 
every enjoyment is an offence to the deity, who 
is to be worshipped only by the mortification of 
every sense of pleasure, and the everlasting exer- 
cise of sighs and tears." 

This melancholy picture of life quite sunk my 
irits, and seemed to annihilate every principle of 
r within me. I threw myself beneath a blasted 
ugh, where the winds blew cold and dismal round 
f head, and dreadful apprehensions chilled my 
art. Here I resolved to lie tiU the hand of 
ath, which I impatiently invoked, should \4vxl ^\\ 
d to the miseries of a life so de^\ot^Vj >Nxt\.Ovvi'^" 
Vol. L a a 
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In this sad situation, I espied on one hand of me a . 
deep imuddy river, whose heavy waves rolled on I 
in slow suUea murmurs. Here I determined to 
plunge, and was just upon the brink, when I found 
myself suddenly drawn back. I turned about, 
and was surprised by the sight of the loveHest 
object I had ever beheld. The most engaging 
charms of youth and beauty appeared in all her 
form ; effulgent glories sparkled in her eyeSy and 
their awful splendors were softened by the gentlest 
looks of compassion and peace. At her approach 
the frightful spectre, who had before tormented 
me, vanished away, and with her all the horrors 
she had caused. The gloomy clouds brightened 
into cheerful sunshine, the groves recovered their 
verdure, and the whole region looked gay and 
blooming as the garden of Eden* I was quite 
transported at this unexpected change, and reviv- 
ing pleasure began to glad my thoughts, when, 
with a look of inexpressible sweetness, my beaute- 
ous deliverer thus uttered her divine instruction!: 

*< My name is Religion. I am the offspring 
" of Truth and Love, and the parent of Beke- 
" voLENCE, Hope, and Joy. That monster 
*« from whose power I have freed you is called 
"Superstition; she is the child of DiscoN- 
** TENT, and her followers are Fear and Sorrov. 
" Thus different as we are, she has often the inscv 
** lence to assume my name and character, atid 
** seduces unhappy mortals to think us the samej 
^ till she, at length, drives them to the borden 
** of Despair, that dreadful abyss into which 
*' jou were just going to sink. 

'^ Look round aud s\xne>f ^^ N%n!a\i& beavti«t 
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** of the globe, which heaven has destined for the 
'* seat of the human race, and consider whether a 
" world thus exquisitely framed coul& be meant 
*' for the abode of misery and pain. For what 
« end has the lavish hand of Providence diffused 
<< such innumerable objects of deHght, but that 
«* all might rejoice in the privilege of existence, 
^* and be filled with gratitude to the beneRcent 
•* Author of it ? Thus to enjoy the blessings he 
^' has sent, is virtue and obedience ; and to reject 
<^ them merely as means of pleasure, is pitiable 
** ignorance or absurd perverseness. Infinite good- 
^ sess, is the source of created existence ; the pro- 
^* per tendency of every rational being, from the 
** highest order of raptured seraphs to the meanest 
<^ rank of men, is to rise incessantly from lower 
** degrees of happiness to higher. They have 
^ each faculties assigned them for various orders 
« of dehghts/' 

** What,** cried I, ** is this the language of 
" Religion? Does she lead her votaries through 
** flowery paths, and bid them pass an unlaborious 
** life ? Where are the painful toils of virtue, the 
** mortifications of penitents, the self-denying exer- 
** cises of saints and heroes ?*' 

** The true enjoyments of a reasonable being," 
answered she mildly, ** do not consist in unbounded 
<• indulgence, or luxurious ease, in the tumuh of 
** passions, the languor of indc^ence, or the flutter 
** of light amusements. Yielding to immoral 
** pleasure corrupts the mind, living to animal and 
•< trifling ones debases it ; both in their degree 
« disqualify it for its genuine good, Wideom\^\^. 
" over to wretchedness* Whoevei N^oxi^'W \«."^'t 
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■* i.i;>f>; . Ti jsc Tiake the d3;gwit and regular excr- 
•• :*^ oi \:< superror powers his chief attention, 
* ivioi: ?^ tno perrecticns othis Maker, expressing 
*• .;uv.'i-.v:I! :o his f j Ho -w-cr; it \ ir e i , cultivating 
'• '.iivarvl -^ciirude- Ta his lower faculties he 
■' 'Hu>L illow >aeh gTatific2ty?r-» as will, by refresh- 
■' -r.g liiu, ir.vi^jDrate his nobler pursuits. In the 

-c<ton> -iihabited by angelick natures unming- 
:ei!city for ever bloozis ; joy flows there 
■* H itli 3 perpe'ual and abundant stream, nor needs 
*• :«iere any mound to check its course. Beings 
'* conscious of a frame of mind originally diseased, 
^^ as all the human race has cause to be, must use 
*' the regimen of a stricter self-government. Who- 
" ever has been guilty of voluntary excesses, must 
** patiently submit both to the painful workings 
** of nature, and needful severities of medicine, 
" in order to his cure. Still he is intitled to a 
** moderate share of whatever alleviating accom- 
•* modationd this fair mansion of his "merciful Pa- 
" rent affords, consistent with his recovery. And 
<« in proportion as this recovery advances, the 
•* liveliest joy will spring from his secret sense of 
** an amended and improving heart. — So far from 
'* the horrors of despair is the condition even of 
** the guilty. — Shudder, poor mortal, at the 
" thought of the gulph into which thou wast but 
•* now going to plunge. 

" While the most faulty have every encourage- 

*' ment to amend, the nwre innocent soul'will be 

#^tfitVpported with still sweeter consolations under 

^H its experience of human infirmities ; sup- 

Vjkrted by the gladdetiing assurances that every 

feccre endeavour to outgrow them, shall be: 
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istedi accepted, and rewarded. To such a 
; the lowliest self-abasemeat is but a deep 
I foundation for the noiost elevated hopes ; 
ze they who faithfully examine and acknow- 
ge what they are, shall be enabled under my 
iduct to beconse what they desire. The 
ristian and the hero are inseparable ; and to the 
firings of unassuming trust, and filial confi-> 
ice, are set no bounds. To him who is ani* 
ted with a view of obtaining approbation 
m the Sovereign of the universe, no difficulty 
insurmountable. Secure in this pursuit of 
;ry needful aid, his conflict with the severest 
ns and tiials, is little more than the vigorous 
^rcises of a mind in health. His patient de- 
idence on that providence which looksthrough 
eternity, his silent resignation, his ready ac- 
mmodation of his thoughts and behaviour to 
inscrutable ways, is -at once the most excel-* 
t sort of self-denial, and a source of the most 
dted transports. Society is the true sphere 
human virtue. In social, active life, difficult 
s will perpetually be met with ; nratraints of 
my kinds will be necessary ; and studying to 
bave right in respect of these, is a discipline 
the human heart, useful to others, and im- 
>ving to itself. Suffering is no duty, but 
lere it is necessary to avoid guilt, or to do 
od ; nor pleasure a crime, but where it 
engthens the influence of bad inclinations, or 
sens the generous activity of virtue. The 
ppiness allotted to man in his present state, is 
leed faint and low, compared with h\& vrecccysst- 
i proipecti^ and noble cap^xXe^ % "^^^^ "1^'^ 

AaS 
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** whatever portion of it the distributing hand oi 
<< Heaven ofiers to each individual^ is a needful sup* 
" port and refreshment for the present moment, sc 
*^ far as it may not hinder the attaining of his final 
** destination. 

** Return then with me from continual misery 
** to moderate enjoyment and grateful alacrity. 
** Return from the contracted views of solitude to 
<' the proper duties of a relative and dependent 
^' being. Rehgion is not confined to <:ells and 
** closets, nor restrained tosullen'retirement. These 
" are the gloomy doctrines of Superstition, 
^' by which she endeavours to break those chains 
*^ of benevolence and social affection, that link 
** the welfare of every particular with that of the 
*' whole. Remember that the greatest honour you 
** can pay to the Author of your being is by sucha 
" cheerful behaviour, as discovers a mind satisfied 
** with his dispensations." 

Here my preceptress paused, and I was going to 
express my acknowledgments for her discourse, 
when a ring of bells from the neighbouring village,! 
and a new-risen sun darting his beams through my 
windows awakened me. 

I am, Yours, &c. 



\ 
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N" 45. TUESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1750. 



Hirf^ /uf)^/rii 7'iyy^tfi a^cfju^nx, 
07av >vvjf ir^oc fltv^^at /un St^og-^rH, 

EURIP. 
This is the chief felicity of life. 
That concord smile on the connubial bed ; 
But now 'tis hatred al l ■■ 



TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR9 

Though, in the dissertations which you 
lave given us on marriage, very just cautions 
re laid down against the common causes of infe- 
icity, and the necessity of having, in that import- 
nt choice, the first regard to virtue, is carefully 
iculcated ; yet I cannot think the subject so much 
xhausted, but that a little reflection would present 
o the mind many questions, in the discussion of 
rhich great numbers are interested, and many pre- 
epts which deserve to be more particularly and 
orcibly impressed. 

You seem, like most of the Mrriters that have 
;one before you, to have allowed, as an uncon- 
ested principle, that Marriage is generally unhap- 
►y : but I know not whether a man who professes 
o think for himself and concludes from his own 
ibservations, does not depart from his character 
rhen he follows the crowd thus im^^cxV^^ "axA 
cccireg nuadmi without recaSiMigX^3«tsi\»^ 
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examination, especially when they comprise » 
wide a circuit of life, and include such variety of 
circumstances. As I have an equal right with 
others to give my opinion of theohjects about me, 
and a better title to determine concerning thatstate 
which I have tried, than many who talk of it 
without experience, I ain unwilling to be restrained 
by mere authority from advancing what, I be- 
lieve, an accurate view of the world will confirm^ 
that marriage is not commonly unhappy, othenKise 
than as life is unhappy ; and that most of those 
who complain of connubial miseries, have as much 
satisfaction as their nature would have admitted, 
or their conduct procured, in any other condition. 

It is, indeed, common to hear both sexes repine 
at their change, relate the happiness of their earlier 
years, blame the folly and rashness of their own 
choice, and warn those whom they see coming into 
the world against the same precipitance and infatua- 
tion. But it is to be remembered, that the dayi 
which they so much wish to call back, are the dayi 
not only of celibacy but of youth, the days of 
novelty and improvement, of ardour and of hope, 
of health and vigour of body, of gaiety and light* 
iiess of heart. It is not easy to surround life 
with any circumstances in which youth will not be 
delightful ; and I am afraid that whether married 
or unmarried, we shall find the vesture of terrestriil 
existence more heavy and cumbrous the longer it 
is worn. 

That they censure themselves for the indiscre- 
tion of their choice, is not a sufficient proof that 
they have chosen ill, since we see the same discoa- 
teut at every oilier pii\.Ql\&^\^!^N«t^ciB£At 
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change. Converse with almost any man grown 
old in 3> profession, and you will find him regret- 
ting that he did not enter into some different 
-course, to which he too late finds his genius bet- 
ter adapted, or in which he discovers that wealth 
and honour are more easily attained, *' The 
** merchant," says Horace, ** envies the soldier, 
•* and the soldier recounts the felicity of the mer- 
** chant ; the lawyer, when his clients harass him, 
<< calls out for the quiet of the countryman ; and 
** the countryman when business calls him to town, 
<* proclaims that there'is no happiness but amidst 
•* opulence and crowds." Every man recounts 
the inconveniences of his own station, and thinks 
those of any other less, because he has not felt 
them. Thus the married praise the ease and free- 
dom of a single state, and the single fly to mar- 
riage from the weariness of solitude. From all 
our observations we may collect with certainty, 
that misery is the lot of man, but cannot discover 
in what particular condition it will find most alle- 
viations ; or whether all external appendages are 
not, as we use them, the causes either of good 
or ill. 

Whoever feels great pain, naturally hopes for 
ease from change of posture ; he changes it, and 
finds himself equally tormented : and of the same 
kind are the expedients bywhich he endeavours to 
obviate or elude those uneasinesses to which mor- 
tahty will always be subject. It is not likely that 
the married state is eminently miserable, since we 
see such numbers, whom the death of their part- 
ners has set free from it, entering it 9i^tv. 

Wives and husbands are \nAc^^\tLC^^'«McCc? ^Q^- 
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plaining of each other ; and there would be reacon 
for imagining that aUnost every house wa» infested 
with perverseness or oppression beyond human 
sufferance, did we not know upon how small occa^ 
sions some minds burst out into lamentations and 
reproaches, and how naturally erery animal re* 
renges his pain upon those who happen to be near, 
without any nice examination of its cause. We 
arc al\va}''8 willing to fancy ourselves within a Ixttk 
of happiness, and when, with repeated efforts, ¥re 
cannot reach ity persuade ourselves that it is inter* 
cepted by an ill-^paired mate, since if we could find 
any other obstacle, it would be our own £iultthal 
it was not removed*^ 

Anatomists have often remarked, that though 
our diseases aiie sufficiently numerous and severe^ 
yet when we inquire into the structure of the bodyy 
the tenderness of some parts, the minuteness of 
others, and the immense muhiplicity of animal fune* 
tions that must concur to the heakhfuland vigorouf 
Exercise of all our powers^ there appears reason tn 
wonder rather that we are preserved so long, thai 
that we perish so soon ; and that our frame subsists 
for a single day, or hour, vnthout disorder, rather 
than that it should be broken or obstructed by 
violence of accidents or length of time. 

The same reflection arises in my mind, upon 
observation of the manner in which marriage is 
frequently contracted. When I see the avaricious 
and crafty taking companions to their tables, and 
their beds, without any inquiry but after £euinf 
and money ; or the giddy and thoughtless uniting 
tj^einselves for life to those whom they have only 
seen by the light o£ tapers «X ^>Qni^ \ ^B^ike&.'^^faieati 
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Aiake articles for their children^ witboat inquiring 
after their consent ; when some marry for heirs to 
disappoint their brothers, and others throw them- 
selves into the arms of those whom they do not 
loTCy because they hare found themselves rejected 
where they were more solicitous to please ; when 
some marry because their servants cheat them> some 
because they squander their own money, some be- 
cause tkeir houses are pestered with company, some 
because they will live like other people, and some 
only because they are sick of themselves, I am not 
so mnch inclined to wonder that marriage is some- 
times unhappy, as that it appears so little loaded 
with calamity | and cannot but conclude that so- 
ciety has something in itself eminently agreeable to 
human nature, when I find its pleasures so great, 
that even the ill choice of a companion can hardly 
overbalance them. 

By the ancient custom of the Muscovites, the 
men and women never saw each other till they 
were joined beyond the power of parting. It may 
be suspected that by this method many unsuitable 
matches were produced, and many tempers associ- 
ated that were not quaUfied to give pleasure to 
each other* Yet, perhaps among a people so Httle 
delicate, where the paucity of gratifications and 
the uniformity of life gave no opportunity for ima- 
gination to interpose its objections, there was not 
much danger of capricious dislike, and while they 
felt neither cold nor hunger, they might live 
quietly together, without 2my thought of the de- 
fects of one another. 

Amongst us, whom knowledge has made tv\ce^ 
and affluence wanton; there are, '\ndsi^d,TwaT& ^"^^^ 
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tions requisite 'to secure tran<}uillity : and yet if we 
observed the manner in which those converses who 
have singled out each other for marriagCy we shall 
perhaps, not think that the Russians lost much by 
their restraint. For the whole endeavour of both 
partiesi during the time of courtship, is to hinder 
themselves from being known, and to disguise their 
natural temper, and real desires, in hypocritical 
imitation, studied compliance, and continued af- 
fectation. From the time that their love is avow- 
ed, neither sees the other but in a mask, and the 
cheat is managed often on both sides with so much 
art, and discovered afterwards with so much 
abruptnebS, that each has reason to suspect that 
some transformation has happened on the wedding- 
night, and that by a strange imposture one hasbeoi 
courted, and another married. 

I desire you, therefore, Mr. Rambler, to ques- 
tion all who shall hereafter come to you with ma- 
trimonial complaints, concerning their behaviour 
in tlie time of courtship, and inform them that 
they are neither to wonder nor repine, when i 
contract begun with fraud has ended in disap- 
pointment. 

I am, 5cc. 
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N*» 46. SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1750. 



renut, etproavos et qua n$nfecimvs ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra v oco. 

OVID. 

Nought from my birth or ancestors I claim ; 
All is my own, my houour, and my shame. 



TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR» 

Since I find that you have paid so much re- 
gard to my complaints as to publish them, I 
am inclined by vanity, or gratitude, to continur 
our correspondence ; and indeed, without either of 
these motives, am glad of an opportunity to write, 
for I am not accustomed to keep in any thing that 
swells my heart, and have here none with whom I 
can freely converse. While I am thus employed, 
some tedious hours wiU slip away, and when I re- 
turn to watch the clock, I shall find that I have 
disburdened myself of part of the day. 

You perceive that I do not pretend to wrtc 
with much consideration of any thinj:r but my own 
convenience : and, not to conceal from voulnv 
real sentiments, the little time which I hav.^ spent, 
against my will, in solitary meditation, has not 
much contributed to my veneration for authors. I 
have now sufficient reason to suspect that, with all 
your splendid professions of wisdom, and seeming 
regard for truth, you have very Utile %\tvceT\\.-^ % 
that you either write what you do uoX. \\vv^ "Wn^ 

Vol. I. B b 
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willingly impose upon mankind, or that y 
no care to think right, but while you set u 
selves as guides, mislead your followers b^ 
lity or negligence ; that you] produce to t 
lick whatever notions you cim speciously nr 
or elegantly express, without inquiring ' 
they are just ; and transcribe hereditary nil 
from old authors, perhaps as ignorant and 
as yourselves. 

You may perhaps wonder that I expres? 
vnih so much acrimony on a question ii 
women are supposed to have very little inter 
you are likely enough, for I have seen r 
stances of the eauciness of scholars, to tell : 
I am more properly employed in playing > 
kittens, than in giving myself airs of critic 
censuring the learned. But you are niia 
you imagine that lam tobeintimidatedl 
contempt, or silenced by your reproofs, 
read, I have a right to judge ; as I am ii 
have a right to complain ; and these pri 
which I have purchased at so dear a rate, 
not easily be persuaded to resign. 

To read has, indeed, never been my b 
but as there are hours of leisure in the moj 
life, I have passed the superfluities of tirat 
the diversions of the town left upon my h; 
turning over a large collection of tragedies 
jnances, where, amongst other sentiments c 
to all authors of this class, I have found 
every page filled with the charms and hapj 
a country hfe ; that life to which every sta 
in the highest elevation of his prosperity, is 
j'ng to retire ; that U^e to ^Vv^ ^N<i?rj 
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heroine in some scene or other wishes to have been 
boniy and which is represented as a certain refuge 
from folly, from anxiety, from passion and from 
^ilt. 

It was impossible to read so many passionate cx- 
tclamations, and soothing descriptions, witlioiit 
feeling some desii^ to enjoy the state in which all 
this felicity was to be enjoyed ; and therefore I 
received with raptures the invitation of my good 
aunt, and expected that by some unknown influ- 
ence I should find all hopes and fears, jealousies 
and competitions, vanish from my heart upon my 
first arrival at the seats of innocence and tranquil- 
lity ; that I should sleep in halcyon bowers, 
and wander in elysian gardens, where I should meet 
with nothing but the softness of benevolence, the 
candour of simplicity, and the cheerfulness of con- 
tent ; where I should see reason exerting her so- 
vereignty over life, without any interruption from 
envy, avarice, or ambition, and ever)' day passing 
in such a manner as the severest wisdom should 
approve. 

This, Mr. Rambler, I tell you I expected, and 
this 1} had by an hundred [authors been taught to 
expect. By this expectation I was led hither, and 
here I live in perpetual uneasiness, without any 
other comfort than that of hoping to return to 
Xiondon. 

Having, since I wrote my former letter, been dri- 
ven by the mere necessity of escaping from absolute 
inactivity, to make myself more acquainted with 
the affairs and inhabitants of this place, I am now 
no longer an absolute stranger to rural cot^N^^'aJCvaw 
and emplo^7nent5, but am far from ^\icoN^\\\v4>». 



— fc^»-" 
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Henry the Eighth. You may imagine' that I did not 
immediately perceive thepropriety of the question; 
but after having w^aited a while for information, I 
was told that the lady's grandmother had a great 
grandmother that was an attendant on Anna Bul- 
len, and supposed to have been too much a favour- 
ite of the king. 

If once there happens a quarrel between the 
principal persons of two families, the malignity is 
continued without end, and it is common for old 
maids to fall out about some election, in which 
their grandfathers were competitors ; the heart- 
burnings of the civil war are not yet extinguish- 
ed ; there are two families in the neighbourhood 
who have destroyed each other's game from the 
time of Philip and Mary ; and when an account 
came of an inundation, which had injured the 
plantations of a worthy gentleman, one of the 
hearers remarked, with exultation, that he might 
now hav^ some notion of the ravages committed^ by 
his ancestors in their retreat from Bosworth. 

Thus malice and hatred descend here with aa 
inheritance, and it is necessary to be well versed in 
histoiy, that the various factions of this county 
may be understood. You cannot expect to be ou 
good terms with families who are resolved to love 
nothing in common ; and in selecting your inti- 
mates, you are perhaps to consider which party 
you most favour in the barons wars. I have often 
lost the good opinion of my aunt's visitants hj 
confounding the interests of York and Lancaster, 
and was once censured for sitting silent when Wil- 
liam Rufus was called a tyrant, I IvaN^^VcrwtN^x^ 
jiow throw 1 aside all pretences to cAtcatas^^cXv^^'* 

Bb3 
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:":- I £2d it irr^possible in less tliat seren years to 
liirr. all the requisite cautions. At L.ondon, if 
y.^u ki^cw your company, aod their parents, you 
^::' sife : but you aie here suspected of alluding 
to the slips of great grandinotliers, and of reviv- 
:r.^ cor.ir*is which were decided in armour by the 
rr i . uVt ?i knight? of ar.cier«t times. I hope there- 
tVr? that you will not coridemn my impatience, if 
1 ir.i weary of attending where nothing can be 
lc:L--ed, aiid of quameUiag where there is nothing 
t-^ cor.: cit, aad that you wili contribute to divert 
~f wliile I stay here by some facetious perform- 






1 am, SiRy 

EUPHELIA. 
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N° 47. TUESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1750. 



^iianquam his solatiis acquiescam^ debilityr ^ f rang or ea- 
demilla hufnanitatp quae me, ut hoc ipsum permitteretn, 
induxit, Non ideo tamen 'velim durior fieri : nee ignoro 
alios hujusmodi casus nihil amplius tjocare quam dam^ 
ntim ; eoque sibi magnos homines et sapi entes videri. 
^ui an magni sapientesque sint, nescio : homines non 
sunt. Hominis est enim ajjici dolor e, sentire : resist ere 
tamen et solertia admittere ; non soiatiis noft egere. 

PLIN. 

These proceedings have afforded me some comfort in my 
distress : notwithstanding which, I am still dispirited and 
unhinged by the same motives of humanity that indu- 
ced me to grant such indulgences. However, I by no 
means wish to become less susceptible of tenderness. I 
know these kind of misfortunes would be estimated by 
other persons only as common losses, and from such sen- 
sations they would conceive themselves great and wise 
men. I shall not determine either their greatness or 
their wisdom ; but I am certain they have no humanity. 
It is the part of a man to be affedled with grief; to feel 
sorrow at the same time that he is to resist it, and to 
admit of comfort. " Earl of Orrery. 

Of the passions with which the mind of man 
is agitated, it may be observed, that they na- 
tnrally hasten towards their own extinction, by 
inciting and quickening the attainment of their ob- 
jects. Thus fear urges our flight, and desire ani- 
mates our progress ; and if there are some which 
perhaps may be indulged till they outgrow the 
good appropriated to their satisfaction, as it is fre- 
quently observed of avarice and ambitlow, ^^^ 
theil* immediate tendency is to %omt Tcv^^ca* ^^ V^^- 
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piness really existing, and generally within the 
prospect. The miser alwa\-8 imagines that there 
is a certain sum that will fill his heart to the brim ; 
and every ambitious man, like king Pyrrhus, hasan 
acquisition in his thoughts that is to terminate his 
labours, after which he shall pass the rest of his 
life in ease or gaiety, in repose or devotion. 

Sorrow is perhaps the only affection of the breast 
tliat can be excepted finom this general remark, and 
it therefore deserves the particular attention of those 
>\I;o have assumed the arduous province of pre- 
Sv rvir.g the balance of the mental constitution. 



The other passions are diseases indeed, but they 
! cccs.^arily direct us to their proper cure, A man 
;u once feels the pain, and knows the medicine, to 
wliisTh he is carried with greater haste as the evil 
A\ liich requires it is more excruciating, and cures 
} 'v.solf by unemng instinct, as the wounded stags 
if Crete are related bv iElian to have recourse to 
Ml! criirv herbs. But for sorrow there is no re- 
'.v.\ly provided by nature ; it is often occasioned 
\ y aceideiits irreparable, and dwells upon objects 
t Suit have lost or changed their existence ; it rc- 
i^i'.ires what it cannot hope, that the laws of the 
universe should be repealed, that the dead should 
leiurn, or the past should be recalled. 

Sorrow is not that regret for negligence or error 
w Iiich may animate us to future care or activity, or 
that repentance of crimes for which, however 
ii revocable, our Creator has promised to accept it 
as an atonement ; the pain which arises from these 
causes lias very salutary effects, and is every hour 
extenuating itself by the reparation of those mis- 
carrh^cs that produce *\l» ^ouow Yi^xa^c^'^\5QaSw 
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State of the ,mind in which our desires are fixed 
upon the past, without looking forward to the fu- 
ture, an incessant wish that something were other- 
wise than it has been, a tormenting and harassing 
want of some enjoyment or possession which we 
have lost, and which no endeavours can posssbly 
regain. Into such anguish many have sunk upon 
some sudden diminution of their fortune, an unex- 
pected blast of their reputation, or the loss of chil- 
dren or of friends. They have suffered all sensibi- 
lity of pleasure to be destroyed by a single blow, 
have given up for ever the hopes of substituting 
any other object in the room of that which they 
lament, resigned their lives to gloom and despon- 
dency, and worn themselves out in unavailing 
misery. 

Yet so much is this passion the natural conse- 
quence of tenderness and endearment, that, how- 
ever painful and however useless, it k justly re- 
proachful not to feel it on some occasions ; and so 
widely and const jhil^ has it always prevailed, that 
the lawsof some nations, and the customs of others, 
have limited a time for the external appearances 
of grief caused by the dissolution of close alliaiices, 
and the breach of domestick union. 

It seems determined, by the general suffrage of 
mankind, that sorrow is to a certain point laudable 
as the offspring of love, or at least pardonabk as 
the effect of weakness ; but that it ought not tu be 
suffered to increase by indulgence, but must give 
way, after a stated time, to social duties, aiid the 
common avocations of life. It is at first unavoid- 
able, and therefore must be allowed, whether with, 
or without our choice ; it may ^£x,et^^x^^\i^ "^^^ 
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milted as a decent and aiFectionate testimony of 
kindness and esteem ; something will be extorted 
by nature, and something may be given to the 
woi Id. But all beyond the bursts of passion, or 
the forms of solemnity, is not only useless, but 
culpable ; for we have no right to sacrifice, to the 
vain longings of affection, that time which Provi- 
dence allows us for the task of our station. 

Yet it too often happens that sorrow, thus law* 
fully entering, gains such a firm possession of the 
niiiid, that it is not afterwards to be ejected ;• the 
nioun)f\il ideas, first violently impressed, and after* 
>\ ai ds willingly rcceix-ed, so much engross the at- 
te.uion, as to predominate in every thought, to 
darkoii gaiety, and perplex ratiocination. An ha- 
bit /.al sadness seizes upon the soul, andthe faculties 
a IV drained to a single object, which can never be 
Cv iiteniplated but with hopeless uneasiness. 

From tliis state of dejection it is very difficult to 
rise to cheerfulness and alacrity, and therefore many 
who have laid dov^Ti rules of intellectual health, 
ilii..k preservatives easier than remedies, and teach 
us p.ot to trust ourselves vnth favourite enjoyments, 
uox to indulc^e the luxury of fondness, but to. keep 
our minds always suspended in such indifference, 
that we may change the objects about us without 
c.".ioiion. 

An exact compliance wth this rule might, per- 
(laps, contribute to tranquiUity, but surely it would 
r.e\er produce happiness. He that regards none 
^v) r.vach as to be afraid of losing them, must live 
for ever \\'ithout the gentle pleasures of sympathy 
r.:.d confidence; he must feel no melting fondness 
ru wannth of bcnevo\erxe,vioi "aa:^ oi^^-^i^ Vioncit 
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joys which nature annexes to the power of pleasing. 
And as no man can justly claim more tenderness than 
he pays, he must forfeit his share in the officious and 
watchful, kindness which love only can dictate, and 
those lenient endearments by which love only can 
soften Hfe. He may justly be overlooked and ne- 
glected by such as have more warmth in their 
hearts ; for who would be the^endof him, whom, 
with whatever assiduity he may be courted, and 
with whatever services obliged, his principles will 
not suffer to make equal returns, and who, when 
you have exhausted all the instances of good-will, 
(ran only be prevailed on not to be an enemy ? 

An attempt to preserve hfe in a state of neutra- 
lity and indifference, is unreasonable and vain. If 
by excluding joy we could shut out grief, the scheme 
would deserve very serious attention ; but since, 
however we may debar our lives from happiness, mi- 
sery will find its way at many inlets, andtheassaults 
of pain will force our regard, though we may with- 
hold it from the invitations of pleasure, we may 
sui'ely endeavour to raise hfe above the middle point 
of apathy at one time, since it will necessarily sink 
below it at another. 

But though it cannot be reasonable not to gain 
happiness for fear yf lo8ingit,yet it mustbe confessed 
that in proportion to the pleasure of possession, will 
be for some time our sorrow for the loss ; it is there- 
fore the province of the moralist to inquire whether 
such pains may not quickly give way to mitigation. 
Some have thought that the most certain way to 
clear the heart from its embarrassment, is to drag 
it by force into scenes of merriment. Othsx^ w^- 
gine^ that such a trangition \^ too N^dtox.^ ^sA^^- 
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commend rather to soothe it into tranquillity, b^ 
making it acquainted with miseries more dreadfu 
and afflictive, and diverting to the calamities o 
others the regards which we are inclined to fix to( 
closely upon our own misfortunes. 

It may be doubted whether either of those re 
medies wiXL be sufficiently powerful. The efficac] 
of mirth it is not always easy to try, and the indul 
gence of melancholy may be suspected to be cm 
of those medicines which will destroy, if it hap 
pens not to cure. 

The safe and general antidote against sorrow 
is employment* It is commonly observed, thai 
among soldiers and seamen, though thefe is mud 
kindness, there is little grief ; they see their frienc 
fall without any of that lamentation which is io 
didged in security and idleness, because they havi 
no leisure to spare from the care of themiselves 
and whoever shall keep his thoughts equally busy 
will find himself equally unaffected with irretriev 
able losses. 

Time is observed generally to wear out sorrow 
and its effects might doubtless be accelerated h 
quickening the succession, and enlarging the va 
riety of objects. 

Si tempore hngo 
Leriri pcterit luctuj, tu spernc merer 
S^ui siJliet sibt temp us erit GROTIUS. 

'Tis long ere time can mitigate your grief; 
To wisdom fly, she quickly brings relief. 

LEWIS. 

Sorrow is a kind of rust of the soul, which ever 
new idea contributes in its passage to scour away 
Jt is the putrefaction of %l?L^\\aut Ufe, and is re 
medied by exercise and tnoUotv* 
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NH8. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1750. 



JVb» est vivere, ted valerCf vita. 

MART. 
For life is not to live, but to be well 

ELPHINSTOK. 

Among the innumerable follies, by which we lay- 
up in our youth repentance and remorse for the 
succeeding part of our lives, there is scarce any a- 
gainst which warnings are of less efficacy, than ne- 
glect of health. When the springs of motion are 
yet elastick, when the heart bounds with vigour, 
and the eye sparkles with spirit, it is with difficulty 
that we are taught to conceive the imbecility that 
every hour is bringing upon us, or to imagine that 
the nerves which are now braced with so much 
strength, and the limbs which play with so much 
activity, will lose all their power under the gripe of 
time, relax with numbness, and totter with de- 
bility. 

To the arguments which have been used against 
complaints under the miseries of life, the philoso- 
phers have, I thinl^, forgot to add the incredulity of 
those to whom we recount our sufferings. But if 
thepurposeof lamentation be to excite pity, it it 
surely superfluous for age and weakness to tell 
their plaintive stories ; for pity presupposes sym- 
pathy, and a little attention v^nll shew them, that 
those who do not feel pain, seldom \.Vvm>5.\>cvsX\Vv^ 
felt : and a short recollection vniW. mioxm ^xsvo^x- 
VOL^ I. C c 
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every man, that he i s only repaid the insult which 
he has given, since he may remember how often 
he has mocked infirmity, laughed at its cautions, 
and censured its impatience. 

The valetudinarian race have made the care of 
health ridiculous by suffering it to prevail over all 
other considerations, as the miser has brought fru- 
gality into contempt, by permitting the love of 
money not to share, but to engross his mind; 
they both err alike, by confounding the means 
with the end ; they grasp at health only to be weD» 
jas at money only to be rich ; and forget that cveiy 
terrestrial advantage is chiefly valuable, as it fur- 
nishes abilities for the exercise of virtue. 

Health is indeed so necessary to all the dutiei^ 
as well as plcasiu*es of life, that the crime of squan- 
dering it is equal to the folly ; and he that for a 
short gratification brings weaknesses and diseases 
upon himself, and for the pleasure of a few yean 
passed in the tumults of diversion and clamours of 
merriment, condemns the maturer and more expc*- 
rienced part of his hfe to the chamber and the 
couch, may be justly reproached, not only as t 
spendthrift of his own happiness, but as a robber 
of the publick ; as a vTetch that has voluntarily 
disqualified himself for the business of his statioo, 
and refused that part which Providence assigns bin 
in the general task of human nature. 

There are perhaps very few conditions more to 
be pitied than that of an active and elevated mind« 
labouring under the weight of a distempered body ; 
the time of such a man is always spent in forming 
schemes, which a change of wind hinders him from 
CMcecuting, his powers fume away in projects uA 
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in hope, and the day of action never arrives. He 
lies down delighted with the thought of to-mor- 
row, pleases his ambition with the fame he shall ac- 
quire, or his benevolence with the good he shall 
confer. But in the night the skies are overcast, 
the temper of the air is changed, he wakes in lan- 
guor, impatience, and distraction, and has no longer 
any wish but for ease, nor any attention but to 
misery. It may be said that disease generally be- 
gins that equality which death completes : the dis- 
tinctions which set one man so much above another 
are very little perceived in thegloomof a sick cham- 
ber, where it will be vain to expect entertainment 
from the gay, or instruction from the wise ; where 
all human glory is obliterated, the wit is clouded, 
thereasonerperplexed, and the hero subdued ; where 
the hi^est and brightest of mortal beings finds 
nothinglefthim but the consciousness of innocence. 
There is among the fragments of the Greek 
poets a short hymn to Health, in which her power 
of exalting the happiness of life, of heightening 
the gifts of fortune, and adding enjoyment to pos- 
session, is inculcated with so much force and beauty, 
that no. one, who has ever languished under' the 
discomforts and infirmities of a lingering disease, 
can read it without feeling the images dance in his 
heart, and adding from his own experience new 
vigour to the wish, and from his own imagination 
new colours to the picture. The particular occa- 
sion of this little composition is not known, but it 
18 probable that the author had been sick, and in 
the first raptures of returning vigour addressed 
Health in the following manner ; 
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'Tyitut tr^i^Cir* Ma*m^^ 

Msrm rv rautf/^ 

"Xv it fC9i V00f^itt Xtftetxos tins, 
*Ei ya^ Tig n trXimr x'^i'f ^ rtKUtf, 
Tag tvhu/A«f9s r etfi^tfwois 

M«r» Sim futxtt^eit^ Tyitmy 

** Health, most venerable of the poweri of 
** ven ! with thee may the remaining part oi 
** life be passed, nor do thou refuse to bles 
" with thy residence. For whatever there : 
beauty or of pleasure in wealth, in descend 
or in sovereign command, the highest sumn 
human enjoyment, or in those objects of d 
** which we endeavour to chase into the toi 
** love ; whatever delight, or whatever sola 
*' granted by the celestials, to soften our fatig 
** in thy presence, thou parent of happinesi 
■* those joys spread out and flourish ; in thy 
" sence blooms the spring of pleasure, and wil 
** thee no man is happy." 

Such is the power of health, that withoi 
co-operation every other comfort is torpid 
lifeless, as the powers of vegetation withou 
sun. And yet this bliss is commonly tl^ 
away in thoughtless negligence, or in foolish 
riments on our own strength ; we let it perish 
out remembering its value, or waste it to 
how much we have to spare ; it is sometimes 
vp to the management oi \eN\\.^ ^xv^ Ocv-Mvt^ 
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sometimes sold for the applause of jollity and de- 
bauchery. 

Health is equally neglected , and with equal im- 
propriety, by the votaries of business and the fol- 
lowers of pleasure. Some men ruin the fabrick of 
their bodies by incessant revels, and others by in- 
temperate studies ; some batter it by excess, and 
others sap it by inactivity. To the noisy route of 
bacchanalian rioters, it will be to little purpose that 
advice is offered, though it requires no great abi- 
lities to prove that he loses pleasure who loses 
health ; their clamours are too loud for the whis- 
pers of caution, and they run the course of life 
with too much precipitance to stop at the call of 
wisdom. Nor perhaps will they that are busied in 
adding thousands to thousands, pay much regard 
to him that shall direct them to hasten more slowly 
to their wishes. Yet since lovers of money are 
generally cool, deliberate, and thoughtful, they 
might surely consider, that the greater good ought 
not to be sacrificed to the less, Health is certain- 
ly more valuable than money, because it is by 
health that money is procured ; but thousands and 
millions are of smallavail to alleviate the protracted 
tortures of the gout, to repair the broken organs of 
of sense, or resuscitate the powers of digestion. 
Poverty is, indeed, an evil from which we naturally 
fly ; but let us not run from one enemy to ano- 
ther, nor take shelter in the arms of sickness. 

Projicereantmam ! qvam vellent eethcre in alt§ 
Nunc ^ pauper iem^ ^ duros tolerare labor et ! 

For healthful indigence in vain the^ ''^^'a."^* 

la quest of wealth who throw x3aftvc U'^t% vitvj^ 

Cc3 
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Those who lose their health in an irregular and 
impetuous pursuit of literary accomplishments are 
yet less to be excused ; for they ought to know 
that ihe body is not forced beyond its strength, 
but with the loss of more vigour than is propor- 
tionate to the effect produced. Whoever takes up 
life beforehand, by depriving himself of rest and 
refreshment, must not only pay back the hours, 
but pay them back with usury ; and for the gain 
of a few months but half enjoyed, must give up 
years to the listlessness of languor, and the impla- 
cability of pain. They whose endeavour is mental 
excellence, will learn perhaps too late how much 
it is endangered by diseases of the body, and find, 
that knowledge may easily be lost in the starts of 
melancholy, the flights of impatience, and the 
peevishness of decrepitude. 



N° 49. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1750. 



Noft omnis moriar^ multaque pars met 
Titabit Libit inam, usque ego postera 
Crefcam laude rccens. 

HOR. 

Whole Horace shall not die ; his tongs shall save 
The greatest portion from the greedy grave. 

The fiirst motives of human actions are those ap- 
petites which Providence has given to man in 
common with the rest of the inhabitants of the 
earth. Immediately ^fet our birth, thirst and 
hunger incline us to tJaa 'Vii^'a&v, -^^siOck 'w^ ^w 
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by instinct, like other young creature*, and when 
we are satisfied, we express our uneasiness by im- 
portunate and incessant cries, till we have obtained 
a place or posture proper for repose. 

The next call that rouses us from a state of in- 
activity, is that of our passions ; we quickly begin 
to be sensible of hope and fear, love and hatred, 
desire and aversion ; these arising from the power 
of comparison and reflection, extend their range 
wider, as our reason strengthens, and our know- 
ledge enlarges. At first we have no thought of 
pain, but when we actually feel it ; we afterwards 
begin to fear it, yet not before it approaches us 
very nearly ; but by degrees we discover it at a 
greater distance, and find it lurking in remote con- 
sequences. Our terror in time improves into cau- 
tion, and we learn to look round vnth vigilance 
and sohcitude, to stop all the avenues at which 
misery can enter, and to perform or endure many 
things in themselves toilsome and unpleasing, be- 
cause we know by reason or by experience, that 
our labour will be overbalanced by the reward, 
that it will either procure some positiye good, or 
avert some evil greater than itself. 

But as the soul advances to a fuller exercise of 
its powers, the animal appetites, and the passions 
immediately^arising from them, are not sufficient to 
find it employment ; the wants of nature are soon 
supplied, the fear of their return is easily precluded, 
and something more is necessary to relieve the h ng 
intervals of inactivity, and to give those faculties, 
which cannot He whoMy quiescent, some particu- 
lar direction. For this reason, new de?i\e«> -asssi. 
artificial psissiona are by degrees ■oto^>xc'^'o>. % •is^^-fc 
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frcn having v^shesonly in consequence of our 
^-a:.t>, we bcgiii to feel wants iu consequence of our 
wishes : we persiiade ourselves to set a value upon 
thii-^ which are of ao use, but because we have 
a^^ed to ^-alue them ; things whicb can nei- 
ther satisfy h mger nor mitigate pain, nor secure 
us from any real calamity, and which, therefore, 
we hr.d of no esteem among those nations whose 
ait less and barbarous manners keep them always 
anxious for the necessaries of life. 

This is the original of avarice, vanity, ambitioDi 
and ^T.-neraUv of all those desires vrhich arise from 
i]\2 comparison of our condition with that of 
others. He that thinks himself poor, because his 
r.eic^libour is richer ; he that, like Caesar, would 
lath-jr be the first man of a village, than the second 
in th? capital of the worid, has apparently kindled 
r.\ r.i nsolf desires which he never received from na- 
tiir.^. and acts upon principles established only by 
the p-vithc^ritv of custom. 

OIuiosc adscititious passions, some, as avarice 
n.'i o/.vv, are universally condemned; some, as 
fr". J., is -lip and curiosity, generally praised ; but 
thoio are others about which the suffrages of the 
wi.^e are divided, and of which it is doubted, 
wli^vlier they tend most to promote the happiness, 
or i -crjase th? miseries of mankind. 

Of this ambiguous and disputable kind is the 
lovo of fame, a desire of felling the minds of otliers 
wit!: admiration, and of being celebrated by ge- 
nerations to come with praises which we shall not 
liear. This ardour has been considered b ■ 8;>me, 
as nothing better than splendid madness, as a liomc 
kkdkd by pride, aud f^r.rw'id\)^ i^Xl^ \ lex \<V:d^^ 
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say they, can be more remote from wisdom, than 
to direct all our actions by the hope of that which 
is not to exist till we ourselves are in the grave ? 
To pant after that which can never be possessed, 
and of which the ralue thus wildly put upon it, 
arises from this particular condition, that during 
life, it is not to be obtained ? To gain the favour, 
and hear the applauses of our contemporaries, is 
indeed equally desirable with any other prerogative 
of superiority, because fame may be of use to 
smooth the paths bf life, to terrify opposition, and 
fortify tranquillity ; but to what end shall we be 
the darlings of mankind, when we can no longer 
receive any benefits. from their favour ? It is more 
reasonable to wish for reputation, while it may, yet 
be enjoyed, as Anacreon calls upon his compa- 
nions to give him for present use the wine and 
garlands which they purpose to bestow upon hit 
tomb. 

The advocates for the love of fame allege in 
its vindication, that it is a passion natural and uni- 
versal ; a flame lighted by heaven, and always 
burning with greatest vigour in the most enlarged 
and elevated minds — ^That the desire of being 
praised by posterity implies a resolution to deserve 
their praises, and that the folly charged upon it 
is only a noble and disinterested generosity, which 
is not felt, and therefore not understood, by those 
who have been always accustomed to refer every thing 
to themselves, and whose^selfishness has contracted 
their understandings — That the soul of man formed 
for eternal life, naturally springs forward beyond 
the limits of corporeal existence, awd t^^vis.^ '^'^ 
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consider herself as co-operating with future ages^ 
and as co-extended with endless duration. That 
the reproach urged with so much petulance, the 
reproach of labouring for what cannot be enjoyed^ 
is founded on an opinion which may with great 
probability be doubted ; for since we suppose the 
pow'ers of the soul to be enlarged by its separation, 
why should we conclude that its knowledge of 
sublunary transactions is contracted or extinguish- 
ed? 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the 
argument, it will appear that the love of fame is 
to be regulated rather than extinguished ; and that 
men should be taught not to be wholly careless 
about their memory, but to endeavour that they 
may be remembered chiefly for their virtues, since 
no other reputatiqn will be able to transmit any 
pleasure beyond the grave. 

It is evident that fame, considered merely as the 
immortality of a name, is not less Ukely to be the 
reward of bad actions than of good ; he therefore 
has no certain principle for the regulation of his 
conduct, whose single aim is not to be forgotten. 
And history will inform us, that this blind and 
undistinguishingappetite of renown has always been 
uncertain in its effects, and directed by accident 
or opportunity indifferently, to the benefit or de- 
vastation of the world. When Themistocles com- 
plained that the trophies of Miltiades hindered him 
from sleep, he was animated by them to perform 
the same sei'vices in the same cause. But Caesar, 
when he wept at the sight of Alexander's picture, 
having no honest opportanities of action, let hii 
uinhition brcak out to \.\ie t\3mi ol\i\"fc cq\xoxt^» 
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If, therefore, the love of fame is so far indulged 
by the mind as to become independent and predo- 
minant, it is d'angevous and^irregular ; but it may 
be usefully employed as an inferior and secondary 
motive, and will serve sometimes to revive our 
activity, when we beginto languish and lose sight of 
that more certain, more valuable, and more durable 
reward, which ought always to be our fii-st hope 
and our last. But it must be strongly impressed 
upon our minds, that virtue is not to be pursued 
as one of the means to fame, but fame to be ac- 
cepted as the only recompence which mortals can 
bestow on virtue ; to be accepted with compla- 
cence, but not sought with eagerness. Simply to 
be remembered, is no advantage ; it is a privilege 
which satire as well as panegyrick can confer, and 
18 no more enjoyed by Titus or Constantino, than 
by Timocreon of Rhodes, of whom we only knovv 
from his epitaph, ** that he had eaten many a meal, 
** drunk many a flaggon, and uttered m.any a re» 
*' proach." 

The true satisfaction which is to be drawn from 
the consciousness that we shall share the attention 
of future times must arise from the hope, that, 
with our name, our virtues will be propagated ; 
and that those whom we cannot benefit in our 
Jives, may receive instruction from our examples, 
»nd incitement frpm our renown. 
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Credebantboc grmnde nefas^ et morte piandum^ 
Sijuirttis vetulo non assurrexerat^ at que 
Barbato cuicunque pver^ licet ipseviUeret 
Plura domifraga et major es gUmdis accrvos. 

And had not men the hoary head reyer'd. 
And boys paid rev'rence when a man appear'd, 
Both must have died, though richer skins they wore, 
And saw more heaps of acorns in their store. 

I H A V E always thought it the business of those who 
turn their speculations upon the liying world, to 
commend the virtues, as well as to expose the 
faults of their contemporaries, and to confute a 
false as well as to support a just accusation ; not 
only because it is peculiarly the business of a mon- 
itor to keep his own reputation untainted, lest 
those who can once charge him with partiality, 
should indulge themselves afterwards in disbelieving 
him at pleasure ; but because he may find real 
crimes suf&cient to give full employment to cau- 
tioj or repentance, without distracting the mind by 
needless scruples and vain solicitudes. 

There are certain fixed and stated reproaches 
that one part of mankind has in all ages thrown 
upon another, which are regularly transmitted 
through continued successions, and which he that 
has once suffered them is certain to use with the 
tP.:ue undlstinguishing vehemence, when he has 
changed his station> siti^ ^^csast^ >^^ Y^^^"9^^^ 
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right of inflicting on others what he had formerly 
endured himself. 

To these hereditary imputations, of which no 
man sees the justice till it becomes his interest to 
see it, very little regard is to be shewn ; since it 
does not appear that they are produced by ra- 
tiocination or inquiry, but received imphcitly, or 
caught by a kind of instantaneous contagion, and 
supported rather by willingness to credit than abi- 
lity to prove them. 

It has been always the practice of those who 
are desirous to believe themselves mad^ venerable 
by length of time, to censure the new comers into 
life, for want of respect to grey hairs and sage 
experience, for heady confidence in their own un- 
derstandings, [for hasty conclusions upon partial 
views, for disregard of counsels which their fathers 
and grandsires are ready to afford them, and a re- 
bellious impatience of that subordination to which 
youth is condemned by nature, as necessary to its 
security from evils into which it would be other- 
wise precipitated, by the rashness of passion, and 
the blindness of ignorance. 

Every old man complains of the growing depra- 
vity of the world, of the petulance and insolence 
of the rising generation. He recounts the decency 
and regularity of former times, and celebrates the 
discipline and sobriety of the age in which his 
youth was passed; a happy age, which is now no 
more to be expected, since confusion has broken in 
upon the world, and thrown down all the bounda- 
ries of civility and reverence. 

It is not sufficiently considered Ivovj xcv>\Oc\ Vr. 
assumes who dares to claim the pmvILe^^ o^ c^xar 
Vol. I. D d 
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consider herself as co-operating with future ages^. 
and as co-extended with endless duration. That 
the reproach urged with so much petulance, the 
reproach of labouring for what cannot be enjoyed^ 
is founded on an opinion which may with great 
probability be doubted ; for since we suppose the 
powers of the soul to be enlarged by its separation, 
why should we conclude that its knowledge of 
sublunary transactions is contracted or extinguish^ 
cd? 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the 
argument, it will appear that the love of fame is 
to be regulated rather than extinguished ; and that 
men should be taught not to be wholly carclesr 
about their memory, but to endeavour that they 
may be remembered chiefly for their virtues, since- 
no other reputation will be able to transmit any 
pleasure beyond the grave. 

It is evident that fame, considered merely as the 
immortahty of a name, is not less Ukely to be the 
reward of bad actions than of good ; he therefore 
lias no certain principle for the regulation of his 
conduct, whose single aim is not to be forgotten. 
And history will inform U8» that this blind and 
undistinguishingappetite of renown has always been 
uncertain in its effects, and directed by accident 
or opportunity indifferently, to the benefit or de- 
T-astation of the w^orld. When Themistocles com- 
plained that the trophies of Miltiades hindered him 
from sleep, he was animated by them to perform 
the same services in the same cause. But Caesar, 
^hen he wept at the sight of Alexander's picture, 
^HBg no honest opportunities of action, let hit: 
^■lon break out to the ruin of his country. 
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lawful and settled authority is very seldom resisted 
when it is well employed. Gross corruption, or 
evident imbecility, is necessary to the suppression 
of that reverence with which the majority of man- 
kind look upon their governors, and on those whom 
they sec surrounded by splendour and fortified by 
power. For though men are drawn by their pas-, 
•ions into forgetfulness of invisible rewards and pu- 
nishments, yet theyare easily kept obedient to those 
who have temporal dominion in their hands, till 
their veneration is dissipated by such wickednesa 
and folly as can neither be defended nor con« 
cealed. 

It may, therefore, very reasonably be suspected, 
that the old draw upon themselves the greatest 
part of those insults which they so much lament, 
and that age is rarely despised but when it is con- 
temptible. If men imagine that excess of debau- 
chery can be made reverend by time, that know- 
ledge is the consequence of long life, however idly 
or thoughtlessly employed, that priority of biith 
will supply the want of steadiness or honesty, can it 
raise nnich wonder that their hopes are disappoint- 
ed, and that they see their posterity rather willing 
to trust their own eyes in their progress into life> 
than enlist themselves under guides who have lost 
their way ? 

There are, indeed, many truths which time ne- 
cessarily and certainly teaches, and which might, 
by those who have learned them from experience, 
be communicated to their successors at a cheaper 
rate ; but dictates, though liberally enough be- 
stowed, are generally wi^out effect \ \ksst Xst-^^^x 
gains few proselytes by instrucUou N«\ac^xV\"^Qi^'^ 
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tea 

V. s:-: .r; :_■ '..I't .;.izxiz irLii^inci which they 
:.-: rVj.r.^ -.: jlxn:. j-id "xlncli nii^'-i so much 
. . ■.-.":»--; :j liic znzr: iiijiit of 'ie arts of litef it 

r iir-:" :-jL-- 3i;cj:i*ir" izjLZ zz^ey live themselves 

.. :^c !-:::> :: i-.'cl::;:::^ y;.irj; aad content- 

r^ • -isiz*: ij ;-'Ju.i!i i-i I^.:c;-, ill pleaiuresi iti 

:-.^ ."^, m-i iti :L'-.'p»;.-.es- iz ii a hopeless eadea- 

. :.- :: -::_:- :.i.' jj.::rar!<!tie* of spring and win- 
■-..■. - ii ^j^iz :o sT'oizirhe privileges of age, and 
-.-. . i>.e zl:ijz.i::.p of chilcliooc. The yoiaig 
:'. ■ . -? fj-r. r.acr -~^v:e.:: ii-fii of the wisdom and 
: -I •.:;• :"' .f -.. v.-h:rr. ii:v cor.5:vier as placed at 
. i.i: :. 1-2 : ■ . ::: Z2. • m i:: r >. e nr.'is o ♦ e xii tence, and 
:-.. lJ^/ 1:js. o:t those '.vhom thtv li-id trifling 
'•: "' L-^r.r "T-'irds, v*-::h cjriieinptjand indignationi 
L.-l: t '.: -.^hijK vomea i>fcl at the eEemiaacy of 
r-.-:. I:d..:''.ris v.: 11 co.iter.J with boys in those 
:: :\f.r»r. .;?? in vihich bjvs must alv-avs excel 
i. . -'. ; it z.:y.' vv-'l dr^jss crippled limbs in embroi- 
'' r; , c'. led. our a: gaiety with faidteiing voices, 
:; . : "ark?n as"rmbl::s of pleasure with the ghastli- 
i: .- 'jf i:ij,a.i-.', tluy may '.A\ e\p.»ct those who 
J'i ■- : i.ir J: v-rs ion 5 obstructed will hooLth-jmawav, 
i-.-.H. tliat, if they descend to competition with 
J: .1/1, th-jy must bear the insolence of succesi^ful 
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rr of mirth, of nteit n3 drink : 



Another vice of age, hj which the riMng gene- 
ration may be alienated from ii, ia severity and 
censoriousnesa, that gives no allowance to the fiiil- 
ingsof early life, that expects artfulness from child- 
hood and constancy from youth, that is peremp- 
tory in every command, and inexorable to every 
feilurc. There are many who Uve merely to hinder 
happiness, and whose descendants can only tell of 
long life, that it produces suspicion, malignity, 
peevishness, and persecution ; and yet even these 
tyrants can talk of the ingratitude of the age, 
curae their heirs for impatience, and wonder that 
young men cannot take pleasure in their fathers' 
company. 

He that would passthe latter part of his life with 
honour and decency, must, when he is young, con- 
»ider that he shall one day be old ; and remember, 
when he ia old, that he has once been young. In 
youth he must lay up knowledge for his support, 
when his powers of action shall forsake him ; and 
in age forbear to animauavert with rigour on faults 
\rhich experience only can correct. 
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very full of the happiness which she received from 
taj visit, and according to the fonns of obsolete 
breeding, iasisted that I should recompense the 
long delay of my company with a promise Tiot to 
leave her till winter. But, amidst all her kindness 
and caresses, she very frequently turned her head 
astde,and whispered, withaoxious earnestness, some 
order to her daughters, which never failed to send 
them out with unpohte precipitation. Sometimes 
her impatience would not suffer her to stay hehind; 
she begged my pardon, she must leave me for a 
moment ; she went, and returned, and sat down 
again, but was again disturbed by some new care, 
dismissed her daughters with the same trepidation^ 
and followed them with the same countenance of 
business and solicitude. 

However I was alarmed at this show of eager- 
ness and disturbance, and however my curiosity 
was excited by sueh busy preparations as naturally 
promised some great event, I was yet too much a 
stranger to gratify myself with inquiries ; but find- 
ing none of the family in mourning, 1 pleased 
myself with imagining that I should rather see a 
wedding than a funeral. 

At last we sat down to supper, when I was in- 
formed that one of the young ladies, after whom 
I thought myself obliged to inquire, was under a 
necessity of attending some aflair that could not 
be neglected ! soon afterward my relation began 
to talk of the regularity of her Bimily, and the^ 
inconvenience of London hours ; and at last let 
me know that they had purposed that night to go 
to bed sooner than was usual, bec&umVcv^ -wcx^ 
to rise early in the monung to no^ t^cw.^i'i*'® 
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This hint sent me to my chamber, to which I \i» 
accompanied by all the ladies, who begged me to 
excuse some large sieves of leaves and flowers that 
covered two thirds of the floor, for they intended 
to distil them when t^ey were dry ; and they had 
no other room that so conveniently received the 
rising sun. 

The scent of the plants hindered me from rest, 
and therefore I rose early in the morning with a 
resolution to explore my new habitation. I stole 
unperccivcd by my cousins into the garden, where 
I found nothing either more great or elegant, than 
in the same number of acres cultivated for the mar- 
ket. Of the gardener I soon learned that hit 
lady was the greatest manager in that part of the 
country, and that I was come hither at the time 
in which I might learn to make more pickles and 
conserves, than could be seen at any other house a 
hundred miles round. 

It was not long before her ladyship gave me suf- 
ficient opportunities of knowing her character, for 
rhc was too much pleased w4th her own accomplish- 
ments to conceal them, and took occasion from 
i>ome sweetmeats which she set next day upon the 
tabic, to discourse for two long hours upon robs 
and jellies ; laid down the best methods of con- 
r,cr\ ing, reserving and preserving all sorts of fruit ; 
lold us witli great contempt of the London lady in 
llic neighbourhood, by whom these terms were 
veiy often confounded ; and hinted how much she 
tlun lid be ashamed to set before company, at her 
own house, sweetmeats of so dark a colour as she 
hiid often seen at mistress Sjrightly's. 
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' It is, indeed, the great business of her life to 
watch the skillet on the fire, to see it simmer >\4th 
the due degree of heat, and to snatch it off at the 
moment of projection ; and the employments to 
which she has bred her daughters are to turn rose- 
leaves in the shade, to pick out the seeds of cur- 
rants' with a quill, to gather fruit without bruis- 
ing it, and to extract bean-flower water for the 
skin. Such are the tasks with which every day 
since I came hither has begun and ended, to 
which the early hours of life are sacrificed, and 
ia which that time is passing away which never 
shall return. 

But to reason or expostulate are hopeless at- 
tempts. The lady has settled her opinions, and 
maintains the dignitiy ofherown performances with 
all the firmness of stupidity accustomed to b6 flat- 
tered. Her daughters having never seen any house 
but their own, believe their mother's excellence on 
her own word. Her husband is a mere sportsman, 
who is pleased to see his table well furnished, and 
thinks the day sufficiently successful, in which 
he brings home a leash of hares to be potted by 
his wife. 

After a few days, I pretended to want books, 
but my lady soon told me that none of her books 
would suit my taste ; for her part she never loved 
to see young women give their minds to such fol- 
lies, by which they would only learn to use hard 
words ; she bred up her daughters to understand 
a house, and whoever should marry them, if they 
knew any thing of good cookery, would never re- 
pent it. 

There are however 8ometViiti^% vci xJafcO^^'^'^ 
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scloi'.cos too sublime for youthful intellects, myste- 
ilcs into which thev must not be initiated till the 
A .ars of serioi'.s maturitv, and which are referred 
t) tbo day of mariairr«'j as the supreme qualiticatioa 
for conuiibial lif;\ She makes an orange puddings 
wlii^li is the ci.vy of all the neighbourhood^ and 
wli'cli she has hitherto found means of mixing and 
l»akinir with such secrecy, that the ingredient to 
ivhich it owes its flavour has never been discover- 
ed. Sli'.*, indeed, conducts this great affair with 
all the caution that human policy can suggest. It 
is never known beforehand when this pudding will 
he produced ; she tal;.es the ingredients privately 
iiiio her own closet, employs her maids and daugh- 
t'.is in difTerent parts of the house, orders the oven 
» o be heated for a pie, a'.id places the pudding in 
:t with her own hands ; the mouth of the oven it 
ilio:i rtopped, and all inquiries are vain. 

The composit'on of the pudding she has, how- 
ever promised Cl:)i ii.tla, that if she pleases her in 
mari :n<''e, she shall be told it without reserve. But 
tlie art (if makinj]^ English capers she has not yet 
persiiiulcd herself to discover, but seems resolved 
tbo secret shall perish with her, as some alchymists 
have obstinately suppressed the art of transmuting 
metals. 

I o'lcc ventured lo lay my fingers on her book 
of culinaiy receipts, which she left upon the table, 
Ir.ivinj int'^Uigence that a vessel of gooseberry wine 
had b::rst the hoops. But thongh the importance 
of the event sufllciently engrossed her care, topre- 
lent any recollection of the danger to which her 
.-.ecrcts were exposed, I was not able to make use 
c'f tiie golden momeuU \ iox \\s^%VK.^VM^^iViKWfc 
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dltaiy knowledge was so well concealed by the 
manner of spelling used by her grandmother, her 
motiiof, and herself, that I was totally unable to 
UiidiMstand it, and lost the opportunity of consult- 
ing the oracle, for want of knowing the language 
in which its answers were returned. 

It is, indeed, necessar)', if I have any re^-ard to 
her ladyship's esteem, that I should apply myself 
to some of these ceconomical accomplishments ; 
for I owTheard her two days ago, warning her 
daughters, by my mournful example, against neg- 
ligence ci pastry, and ignorance in carving : for 
yoi saw, said she, that with all her pretensions to 
knowledge, she turned the partridge the wrong way 
when she attempted to cut it, and I believe scarce- 
ly knows the difference between paste raised and 
paste in a dish. 

The reason, Mr. Rambler, why I have laid 
Lady Bustle's character before you, is a desire to 
be iiJormed whether, in your opinion, it is worthy 
of imitation, and whether I shall throw away the 
books which I have hitherto thought it my duty 
to read, for the lady'*s closet openedy the complete 
servant maidy and the court coohy and resign all cu- 
riosity after right and wrong for the ait of sea! 1- 
i<:g damascenes without bursting them, and prc- 
•erving the whiteness of pickled mushrooms. 

Lady Bustle has, indeed, by this incessant ap- 
plication to fruits and flowers, contracted her cares 
into a narrow space, and set herself free from many 
perplexities with which other minds are disturbed. 
She has no curiosity after the events of a war, or the 
fate of heroes in distress : sbe catvYva-ax v^\\Nn»>^'^'^ 
Jea^t cmoUoxi the ravage o? ^ 6tc> ot ^^s-^'^x*^^^" 



